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CHAPTER   I. 

"  Life  parti  -coloured,  half  pleasure,  half  care." 

"  G-RRR  !  The  malice,  oh,  the  malice  of  inanimate 
matter!"  exclaimed  Peter  Dare  angrily  as  he  leant 
down  to  retrieve  a  recalcitrant  collar -stud  that  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position  under  the  chest-of-drawers. 

He  was  the  senior  subaltern  of  the  Westshire  Regi- 
ment, stationed  at  Ghazipur  in  the  Punjab,  this  tall, 
good-looking  boy  who  was  railing  so  comprehensively 
at  things  in  general,  and  in  particular  at  that  majestic 
force  which  rules  the  universe — compelling  alike  con- 
stellations and  collar -studs  —  the  inexorable  Law  of 
Gravitation. 

Frightfully  late  for  dinner  he  was ;  there  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  that !  It  was  entirely  his 
own  fault,  too,  for  he  had  lingered  very  much  longer 
than  he  ought  to  have  done  at  the  club,  talking  to 
Mrs  Curtis,  the  judge's  wife. 

"  By  Jove,  she  is  pretty,"  he  said  half  aloud  to  him- 
self with  enthusiasm,  recalling  for  a  moment  the  vision 
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of  the  fascinating  little  lady's  pale,  sensitive  face,  and 
her  slow,  sweet  smile;  "Just  as  delicate  and  fragile 
as  porcelain,  with  such  a  pathetic  look,  too,  in  her  big 
brown  eyes,  and  the  daintiest  hands  and  feet  in  the 
world ! " 

Until  to-day  he  had  scarcely  had  more  than  a  bow- 
ing acquaintance  with  her.  He  had  called,  of  course, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather  when  she  had  first 
come  out  to  Ghazipur ;  but  somehow  since  then  he  had 
never  once  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her. 

Often  enough,  from  afar,  he  had  admired  her  as  she 
sat  slim  and  graceful  in  her  enormous  car,  either  watch- 
ing the  polo  or  flying  along  the  roads  in  a  whirlwind  of 
dust,  but  she  seemed  always  to  have  some  one  in  attend- 
ance—  when  it  wasn't  Major  Anstruther  of  his  own 
regiment,  it  was  sure  to  be  some  other  ardent  admirer. 
There  appeared  literally  to  be  no  end  to  her  supply  of 
devoted  cavaliers,  all  eagerly  vying  with  one  another 
for  the  coveted  honour  of  being  her  escort;  so  even- 
tually he  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  ever  becoming 
friends  with  her  at  all.  But  to-day,  at  polo,  she  had 
sent  away  Anstruther  and  the  rest,  and  had  singled 
him  out  for  special  notice,  and  naturally  he  had  felt 
not  a  little  flattered  by  the  attention. 

His  regiment  had  been  playing  a  match  against  the 
cavalry,  and  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  hit  the  only 
goals  that  had  been  scored,  and  altogether  to  play  'a 
bit  above  his  form' — as  he  would  have  put  it.  And 
after  the  match  she  had  come  and  congratulated  him, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  played  '  splendidly,'  and  that 
she  had  never,  never  seen  such  dear  ponies,  and  might 
she  give  them  some  sugar. 

And  then  she  had  carried  him  off  for  a  run  in  her 
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car,  and  later  in  the  evening,  had  stayed  talking  to  him 
at  the  club  for  ever  so  long — much  to  the  annoyance 
of  Major  Anstruther,  and  of  many  another  would-be 
worshipper. 

"  By  Jove,  it  can't  be  five  minutes  to  eight,"  he  said, 
suddenly  looking  at  his  watch.  "  It  is  though,  and  I'm 
engaged  to  dine  at  the  Commissioner's  at  eight.  ...  Or 
was  it  eight-fifteen  ? "  he  asked  himself,  rendered,  for 
a  moment,  hopefully  doubtful  by  this  happy  thought. 
"Of  course,  the  invitation  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  I 
suppose.  ...  '  The  malice  of  inanimate  matter '  again  ! 
N-no  ...  it  was  eight,  sure  enough,"  he  decided  on 
reflection.  "  Over  a  mile  to  the  house,  too,  and  it  will 
be  five  minutes  at  least  before  I'm  ready  to  start. 
Well,  I  must  be  late,  then — there's  no  help  for  it!" 

Having  arrived  at  this  pre-eminently  philosophic 
conclusion,  he  went  on  with  his  dressing. 

Distinctly  good  to  look  at  was  Peter  Dare,  so  fresh, 
and  clean,  and  fit;  indisputably  a  fine  specimen  of 
young  English  manhood  at  its  best — of  what,  in  more 
ornate  times,  would  have  been  called  'the  flower  of 
Britain's  chivalry.' 

He  was  dark,  and  his  brown  hair,  though  cropped 
very  close,  still  obstinately  showed  a  little  crisp  wave — 
that  'kink'  so  dear  to  lady  novelists.  This  tendency 
on  the  part  of  his  hair  he  looked  upon  as  little  short  of 
a  calamity.  Ever  since  his  first  term  at  Winchester, 
when  some  boy's  misguided  female  relative  had  asked — 
in  front  of  all  the  'men'  in  his  form,  too  —  "Who  is 
that  dear  little  boy  with  ripply  hair?"  he  had  been 
unutterably  ashamed  of  his  curls;  and  always  main- 
tained, in  his  absurdly  exaggerated  fashion,  that  they 
had  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  of  his  'young  life.' 
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This  splendid,  healthy  young  animal,  after  his  hard 
game  of  polo,  was  now  preparing  to  enjoy  his  dinner 
with  a  healthy  young  animal's  appetite.  Not  that  the 
animal,  by  any  means,  predominated  in  Peter  Dare ; 
his  deep-set,  dark  eyes,  finely  cut  features,  and  well- 
shaped  head,  proclaimed  that  fact  aloud.  Ears  and 
nostrils  were  almost  womanish  in  their  delicacy,  but  a 
good  square  jaw  redeemed  the  face  from  any  charge  of 
effeminacy.  In  height  he  was  well  over  six  feet,  with 
a  graceful  rather  than  a  powerful  figure ;  long  legs  and 
arms,  lean  flanks,  strong  brown  hands,  and  the  Apollo 
Belvidere's  own  slender  ankles  and  feet. 

With  what  fine  British  schoolboy  scorn  would  he 
have  listened  to  such  a  catalogue  of  his  perfections ! 
He  would  possibly  have  allowed  that  he  had  a  good 
long  reach — a  useful  thing  at  polo  and  racquets — and 
he  fancied  he  had  '  rather  a  good  leg '  for  a  boot ;  but 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  description,  that  he  would  have 
characterised  as  'abject  rot.' 

Having  achieved  a  fairly  creditable  bow,  he  made 
one  last  dab  with  the  ivory -backed  brushes  at  his 
'  ripply '  hair,  then  hurriedly  got  himself  into  the 
snowiest  of  white  waistcoats  and  a  long-tailed  black 
coat,  ran  across  the  room,  jumping  over  his  small  camp- 
bed  on  the  way,  and  shouting  instructions  to  his 
servant  to  call  him  at  six,  sprang  into  his  cart,  and 
was  whirled  away  to  the  Commissioner's. 

It  was  already  past  eight ;  but  Peggy,  his  old  mare, 
one  of  the  fastest  trotters  in  the  Punjab,  would  cover 
the  distance  in  no  time.  Besides,  Mrs  Cumberledge, 
the  Commissioner's  wife,  with  whom  he  was  something 
of  a  favourite,  would  forgive  him,  he  felt  sure. 

He  was  to  see  Phillis,  too  ...  he  had  forgotten  that 
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.  .  .  little  Phillis  Montague,  his  old  playmate.  What 
a  jolly  kid  she  used  to  be !  He  had  never,  since  he 
said  good-bye  to  Phil,  met  anybody  one-half  as  sweet, 
and  'cute,  and  jolly.  How  she  had  cried  at  Southamp- 
ton when  she  came  to  see  him  off'  to  the  war ;  and  how 
red  her  poor  little  nose  had  got ;  and  what  a  rage  old 
Cousin  Sarah  had  been  in  because  the  poor  child  would 
cling  to  him,  and  kiss  him  good-bye. 

Dear  little  kiddie ;  in  the  old  days  at  home  he  had 
always  been  elder  brother  to  her,  and  had  alternately 
bullied  and  spoilt,  and  teased  and  petted  her,  just  as  a 
real  brother  might  have  done. 

How  he  had  missed  her,  at  first !  But  how  soon  new 
places,  new  friendships,  new  duties,  and  new  interests 
had  crowded  her  out  of  his  life.  Poor  old  Cousin  Sarah  ! 
she  was  dead  now ;  and  latterly  Phillis,  he  heard,  had 
been  living — for  about  the  first  time  in  her  life,  poor 
child  —  with  her  neglectful  parents.  They  were  his 
cousins,  too,  but  pretty  distant  ones — second  or  third, 
or  once  removed,  or  something.  He  and  Phillis,  though, 
had  always  had  a  connecting  link  in  old  Cousin  Sarah, 
who  had  been  first  cousin  to  both.  A  very  smart-look- 
ing couple,  Phil's  parents,  he  remembered.  Wrapped 
up  in  one  another,  too.  But  always  abroad  somewhere 
or  other,  and  not  particularly  keen,  apparently,  on 
having  their  daughter  with  them. 

She  must  be  nearly  twenty,  now,  he  thought.  .  .  . 
It  was  more  than  five  years  since  that  affecting  scene 
at  Southampton.  What  a  lot  had  happened  in  the 
time. 

"  Ah !  here's  the  house,  at  last,"  he  ejaculated,  as,  in 
the  ill-lighted  road,  he  espied  the  glare  of  a  lantern  that 
illuminated  the  wide,  gateless  entrance  to  the  drive. 
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"Careful,  Peggy,  old  girl,  we  were  nearly  into  that 
pillar.  Lord  ! "  he  exclaimed,  a  few  minutes  later,  when 
he  saw  the  deserted  drawing-room  in  which  the  lights 
had  been  turned  down,  "Blest  if  they  haven't  all  gone 
in  to  dinner.  I  must  hurry  up  and  make  my  peace." 
The  dinner-party  was  a  large  one  —  thirty  people  at 
least.  And  as  he  entered  the  room,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  all  the  thirty  were  trying  to  talk  at  the  very  tops 
of  their  voices,  at  the  same  moment. 

Under  cover  of  the  din  caused  thereby,  he  made  his 
way,  with  a  calm,  unruffled  air,  to  where  his  hostess 
was  sitting;  and  in  his  best  manner,  begged  her  to 
forgive  him  for  being  so  abominably  late. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  she  was  very  deaf,  the  good 
lady  heard  nothing  of  his  apology,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  was  one  of  the  native  servants  who 
wanted  to  hand  her  something.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
until  she  turned  round  in  order  to  see  why,  in  response 
to  the  emphatic  shaking  of  her  head,  the  man  did  not 
go  away,  that  she  realised  who  Peter  was  and  what 
he  was  trying  to  do. 

The  fact  that  she  had  taken  him  for  a  native  struck 
the  dear  old  soul  as  so  funny,  that,  with  the  most 
beaming*  of  smiles,  and  the  most  gurgling  of  fat  laughs, 
she  readily  accorded  him  her  forgiveness,  at  the  same 
time  saying  to  him — 

"You  are  a  disgrace,  and  don't  deserve  any  dinner 
at  all.  There's  your  empty  seat  opposite,  and  some  one 
to  sit  next  to  whom  you  haven't  seen  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  who  will  scold  you  well,  I  hope,  for  not 
being  here  in  time  to  take  her  in — you  bad  boy  ! " 

Laughing  gaily  at  her  rebuke,  he  went  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  and  slipped  quietly  into  the 
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empty  chair  she  had  indicated.  Seated  next  to  him 
he  discovered  a  radiant  and  smiling  vision  whose  first 
words,  much  to  his  mortification,  made  the  boyish 
blood  fly  to  his  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  Peterkin,  how  grand  and  beautiful  you  look ! 
Aren't  you  even  going  to  say  how  -  do  -  you  -  do  to 
me?" 

"  Phil ! "  he  stammered.     "  Can  it  be  you  ? " 

But  for  her  use  of  the  old,  half-forgotten  schoolroom 
name  of  Peterkin  he  would  have  found  it  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  blue-eyed  goddess  beside  him  was 
little  Phillis  Montague. 

"Are  you  real,  I  wonder?"  he  asked,  gazing  in 
astonishment  at  this  masterpiece  of  Mother  Nature's 
cunning  art;  this  finished  picture  miraculously  com- 
pleted from  what  had  been  the  veriest  first  rough 
sketch  of  budding  womanhood  that  he  remembered 
five  long  years  before.  "If  you  weren't  so  dreadfully 
grown-up,  I  would  pinch  you  and  find  out.  .  .  .  Ah, 
when  you  look  at  me  like  that,  I  can  see  that  you 
are  the  same  Phillis  who  used  to  fly  into  such  passions 
with  me  in  the  old  days.  What  an  age  it  is  since 
we  were  together.  Five  whole  years,  isn't  it  ?  .  .  . 
Seems  more  like  a  hundred.  Dear  Phil,  it  is  good  to 
see  you  again ! "  and  he  gave  her  hand  a  little  squeeze 
under  cover  of  the  table. 

"  Oh,  Peter,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  pleased  to  see  me," 
she  said  happily,  returning  the  pressure  with  interest. 
"Really,  after  the  way  you've  neglected  me  of  late, 
hardly  ever  writing,  I  thought  you  must  have  for- 
gotten my  very  existence." 

"  Nonsense,  Phil,"  he  retorted  hastily,  adding,  "  We'll 
have  lovely  times  together  now  anyway.  I  suppose 
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you  are  still  mad  keen  on  horses  and  riding,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  aren't  you?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  excitedly.  "  And  father  gave 
me  a  new  saddle  to  bring  out,  and  such  a  habit,  Peter — 
fits  ..."  and  she  raised  both  her  hands  and  turned 
up  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling  with  an  expression  of  ecstasy— 
"  fits  to  perfection  !  I  spent  a  whole  fortnight  in  London 
having  it  tried  on  nearly  every  day." 

"  Vain  as  ever,  I  suppose.  Well,  now,  I  must  own  you 
have  some  reason.  I  think  you  look  perfectly  magnifi- 
cent .  .  .  like  a  goddess  ...  or  a  nymph  ...  or  ..." 

"  Or  what,  Peter  ?  .  .  .  a  mermaid  ? "  she  asked, 
laughing,  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  his  outspoken 
admiration. 

"  No,  silly,"  he  replied,  in  the  most  brotherly  manner. 
"  I  mean  something  splendid  and  shining  and  thorough- 
bred-looking. Talking  of  thoroughbreds,"  he  went  on 
with  enthusiasm,  "  I've  got  a  little  mare " 

"Peter!"  she  cried,  her  great  eyes  flashing  with  indig- 
nation. "  You  think  I'm  like  a  horse  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  Phil,  I  think  you're  lovely,"  he  returned 
placidly.  "  I  suppose  all  these  asses  will  be  wanting 
to  marry  you."  * 

"  Do  y<y  think  they  would  be  asses  to  want  to  ?  "  she 
inquired  demurely. 

"  No,  indeed.  But  they  are  none  of  them  nearly  good 
enough  for  you.  There's  not  one  of  them  fit  to  black 
your  boots." 

"I  see  you  have  learnt  to  be  a  flatterer.  And,  oh, 
Peter,"  she  continued,  with  a  reproachful  shake  of  her 
pretty  head,  "  I've  been  hearing  all  sorts  of  things  about 
you  .  .  .  dreadful  tales  of  gambling  and  extravagance. 
I  hope  they're  not  true.  Now,  you're  cross,  I  suppose," 
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as  he  showed  signs  of  restlessness.  "  I'm  sorry.  Per- 
haps I  oughtn't  to  have  said  anything,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  let  you  get  into  mischief  without  trying  my 
best  to  prevent  it.  How  many  scrapes,  I  should  like 
to  know,  did  I  keep  you  out  of — or  rather  pull  you 
out  of — in  the  old  days  at  Croyston,  you  ungrateful 
boy!" 

"No,  I'm  not  ungrateful,  Phil,  only  ..." 

"  Only  you  think  it  awful  cheek  my  taking  you 
to  task  directly  I  get  hold  of  you  again.  It's  no  good, 
Peter,"  she  went  on  coaxingly,  "  you'll  have  to  give 
in,  and  confess  all  your  crimes.  Don't  you  remember 
how  you  never  used  to  get  any  peace  until  you  had 
told  me  all  your  troubles  and  difficulties  ?  Now  then 
— confession  is  good  for  the  soul — what  have  you  been 
doing  ? " 

"  Nothing,  Phil,  really,"  he  replied  rather  ruefully. 

During  all  this  harangue,  he  had  been  busily  crum- 
bling his  bread,  looking  a  little  uncomfortable. 

"  Then  what  is  all  this  about  debts  ? "  she  persisted. 

"  Oh,  every  one  has  debts  in  India  .  .  .  more  or  less." 

"  And  gambling  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  not  a  gambler,  Phil .  .  .  not  really  a  gambler. 
I  don't  care  enough  about  it.  ...  Seems'  t<^me  such 
a  rotten  way  of  getting  through  money.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  though,  I  have  been  losing  rather  a  lot  at  cards 
lately.  And  I  can't  afford  to,  now — now  that  my  old 
uncle's  gone  and  got  married.  That's  what's  really  put 
me  in  the  cart.  What  on  earth  an  old  man  like  that 
can  want  .  .  .  But  there,  I  suppose  he  can  do  as  he 
likes.  Anyway,"  with  the  unconquerable  optimism  of 
youth,  "  I'm  going  to  win  the  big  race  here,  at  the 
January  Meeting,  and  then  I  shall  be  as  right  as  rain. 
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There — now  I've  confessed.  Will  you  give  me 
absolution  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  yet,"  she  said,  with  a  charmingly 
judicial  air;  "there  is  a  lot  more  I  must  hear  about  first. 
They  tell  me  you  live  like  a  millionaire.  How  many 
ponies  has  your  Majesty  got,  I  should  like  to  know?" 
Having  several  more  than  he  could  by  any  means  afford, 
Peter  hastened  to  defend  himself  by  saying — 

"  Don't  be  horrid,  Phil.     I'm  jolly  careful  really." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  of  old,  Master  Peter — the  best 
of  everything  was  always  only  just  good  enough  for 
you!"  Then,  seeing  that  he  was  knitting  his  brows 
again,  she  added  quickly,  "  Peter,  you  are  not  to  be 
cross  with  me.  How  can  you,  the  first  time  you've  seen 
me,  after  all  these  years  ? " 

"Well,  you're  being  rather  trying,  you  know,  Phil. 
Let's  talk  about  something  else,  shall  we?  Your  own 
doings,  for  instance.  That'll  be  far  more  interesting 
than  discussing  all  the  Station  gossip  about  me."  In 
spite  of  his  curt  tone,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  there 
being  so  much  in  his  manner  that  recalled  the  Peter 
of  her  childhood,  Phillis's  heart  warmed  towards  him. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said  gladly.  "  But  don't  think  you 
have  escaped  altogether.  I  see  you  have  got  completely 
out  of  hand,  and  that  I  shall  have  no  easy  task  in 
making  you  good  and  amenable  once  more.  What ! 
frowning  again  ?  There  ...  I  won't  tease  you  any  more, 
I  promise.  Now,  then,  about  myself.  .  .  .  After  old 
Cousin  Sarah  died,  father  and  mother  had  me 
to  live  with  them  in  Florence.  Poor  things,  they  were 
very  kind  to  me,  in  their  way,  and  tried  so  hard  to 
be  good  and  dutiful;  but  they  are  still  just  like  a 
honeymoon  couple,  you  know,  and  a  grown-up  daughter 
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was  a  dreadful  embarrassment  to  them.  I  believe  they 
always  spoke  of  me  to  one  another  privately  as  the 
'  Incubus ! '  And  although  I  did  my  best  not  to  be 
more  in  the  way  than  I  could  help,  and  spent  hours 
and  hours  and  hours  of  every  day  at  my  music,  going 
in  for  it  '  body  and  soul  and  toe-nails,'  as  they  say  in 
Italy — really  seriously,  you  know,  Peter — still  they 
could  scarcely  conceal  their  relief  when  mother's  old 
friend,  Mrs  Cumberledge,  asked  me  to  come  out  to 
India  for  <,the  winter,  and  packed  me  off  just  as  soon 
as  ever  they  could.  There,  that's  the  history  of  my 
life — the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor!  How 
patient  you've  been.  And  now,  I  must  speak  to  the 
man  on  my  other  side  for  a  little.  It  is  only  polite, 
isn't  it  ?  And  you  must  do  your  duty  too." 

She  turned  as  she  spoke  to  the  occupant  of  the  chair 
on  her  right,  a  stout  man  whose  plethoric  countenance, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  resolute  pig,  seemed  capable  of 
expressing  very  little  beyond  his  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  unimpeachable  quality  of  the  dinner. 

Glowing  with  obese  satisfaction  at  the  superlative 
excellence  of  the  last  dish,  he  launched  forth,  for  the 
benefit  of  pretty  Miss  Montague,  on  the  subject  of  food 
and  cooking,  sauces  and  salmis,  till  the  poor  girl  felt 
quite  ill.  However,  she  nerved  herself  heroically  to 
bear,  with  a  good  grace,  the  infliction,  as  long  as  politeness 
demanded.  Fortunately  for  her,  the  arrival  of  the  next 
course  brought  relief  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
eloquent  bon-vivant ;  and  she  turned  once  more  to  her 
old  playmate. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  do  any  more  '  duty,'  "  was 
his  greeting.  "  I've  been  as  dull  as  dull." 

"You  deserved  it,"  she  replied,  "for  being  so  cross 
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to  me  just  now.      Promise,  Peter,  that  you  won't  ever 
be  horrid  to  me  again." 

"All  right,  Phil,"  he  said  promptly.  "Please  I'm 
sorry." 

"  How  nice  it  is  to  hear  you  say  '  Please  I'm  sorry ' 
once  more,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  It  makes  me  think 
of  the  little  girl  I  used  to  be  who  could  never  resist 
that  appeal  of  yours  for  forgiveness.  What  a  baby  I 
was  tive  years  ago ;  and  how  I  used  to  look  up  to  you, 
and  think  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  whole  world 
like  you,  and  how  you  used  to  make  much  of  me  and 
spoil  me  at  one  moment,  and  patronise  and  snub  me 
at  the  next." 

"  My  dear  Phil,"  he  replied,  in  gay  derision,  "  upon 
my  word,  to  hear  a  gorgeous  vision  like  you  talking 
about  being  snubbed  sounds  too  ridiculous." 

"  Nonsense,  Peter,  it  is  quite  true.  All  the  same, 
you  were  very  good  to  me,  you  dear  old  boy,  although 
perhaps  sometimes  just  a  little  bit  overbearing." 

"  Well,"  said  Peter,  in  a  tone  of  amused  conviction, 
"  it's  pretty  easy  to  see  which  of  us  two  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  overbearing  in  future.  At  our  very  first 
meeting  you  bully  me  unmercifully  .  .  .  you  say  I'm 
extravagant  and  fast  going  to  the  dogs  .  .  .  and  that 
altogether  I'm  an  awful  ruffian." 

"  Oh,  Peter,"  she  protested  quickly,  "  not  an  awful 
ruffian,  dear.  I  never  would  believe  anything  really 
bad  of  you — of  course,  I  never  would." 

"  Thank  you,  Phil,"  he  said  simply,  touched  by  her 
earnestness. 

"  All  the  same,"  she  went  on,  "  I  confess  I  don't  like 
to  think  of  your  sitting  up  all  night,  gambling  with 
a  lot  of  horrid  men.  On  board  ship  they  were  dread- 
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ful  .  .  .  always  playing  cards  and  drinking.  At  least 
I  don't  mean  all  of  them,  of  course  .  .  .  some  of  them 
were  quite  nice.  Do  you  know  a  Captain  Stubbs, 
Peter?"  she  asked  rather  hesitatingly,  in  a  tone  quite 
different  from  the  frankly  open,  indeed  boyish  one 
of  her  previous  remarks.  "  Captain  Stubbs  of  the 
Twentieth  Dragoon  Guards  ? " 

Peter,  all  unsuspecting,  noticed  nothing  of  this  change 
in  her  manner.  "  Stubbs,"  said  he,  emphasising  the 
aristocratic  patronymic.  "NVno,  I've  never  actu- 
ally met  him  .  .  .  but  I  know  his  hideous  name  well 
enough,  and  all  about  him.  He  races  a  lot  in  Southern 
India.  Where  on  earth  did  you  come  across  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  was  in  Florence  last  winter,"  said  Phillis, 
reddening  a  little  at  his  tone.  "  We  saw  quite  a  lot 
of  him.  .  .  .  He  had  a  lovely  car,  and  took  us  about 
a  good  deal.  .  .  .  Mother  and  father  both  liked  him, 
and  were  glad  he  happened  to  be  coming  out  on  the 
same  ship  with  me." 

"Good  Lord,  Phil,"  said  Peter,  staring  hard  at  her. 
"  What  on  earth  were  they  thinking  about  ?  .  .  .  Surely 
you  haven't  lost  your  heart  to  a  little  bounder  like 
that!" 

"  Peter,  how  horrid  you  are,"  she  cried,  flushing 
painfully.  "  He  is  not  a  little  bounder.  He  ...  he 
only  pronounces  some  of  his  words  rather  .  .  .  queerly." 

"  Got  an  accent  too,  has  he  ? "  suggested  Peter  grimly. 

"  No,  not  an  accent  at  all,"  she  retorted  indignantly. 
"  Father  said  that  it  was  Lancashire  .  .  .  and  that  all 
nice  people  in  Lancashire  talked  like  that.  He  is  as 
kind  as  kind  can  be  ...  and  looked  after  me  on  the 
voyage,  and  .  .  ." 

"  Good  Heavens,  so  that's  it ! "  he  exclaimed,  genuinely 
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horrified  at  the  lack  of  taste  displayed  by  the  Montague 
family,  and  quite  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
'  little  bounder '  in  question  possessed  an  income  of 
several  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

"  No,  it  isn't  '  It,' "  said  Phillis  defiantly,  "  whatever 
'  It '  may  mean.  And  don't  say  things  like  that  to 
me,  Peter.  I  ...  I  won't  have  it." 

The  angry  tears  stood  in  her  pretty  eyes.  Evidently 
she  was  very  deeply  offended,  and  turning  her  back 
on  him,  she  talked  unceasingly  to  the  neglected  old 
gourmand,  until  Mrs  Cumberledge  gave  the  signal  for 
the  ladies  to  take  their  departure. 

As  Phillis  rose  from  her  seat,  not  even  Peter's  '  Please 
I'm  sorry '  met  with  any  response  as  she  marched  past 
him  with  a  stony  countenance. 

"How  ripping  she  looks,"  thought  he,  his  eyes 
following  her  admiringly.  "  She  makes  all  the  rest  of 
them  seem  underbred  and  common,  just  as  Stella  does 
on  the  racecourse,"  and  his  thoughts  drifted  to  the 
other  thoroughbred  in  which  he  was  interested — his 
beautiful  mare  Stella.  Interested  is  perhaps  an  in- 
adequate term  to  apply  to  the  feeling  he  entertained 
towards  that  uncertain  and  fickle  favourite  of  his. 
Like  so  many  of  her  charming  sex,  she  was  as  unreli- 
able and  highly-strung  as  she  was  fair  to  look  upon. 

He  had  backed  her  for  more  than  he  dared  to  think 
of  to  win  the  big  race  in  January ;  and  he  felt  pretty 
sure  she  could  pull  it  off  if  she  wanted  to.  But  there 
lay  the  difficulty — would  she  want  to  ?  No  one  could 
possibly  foretell  in  what  mood  she  would  go  down  to 
the  post.  On  her  day  there  was  nothing  in  the  north 
of  India  to  touch  her  over  five  furlongs.  But  there 
was  always  the  fear  that  some  little  thing  might  occur 
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to  upset  her  temper,  in  which  case  she  would  just 
stick  her  toes  into  the  ground,  and  not  try  a  yard. 

"  Well,  Dare,"  said  Colonel  Kennedy,  the  fat  man 
whose  conversation  during  dinner  poor  Phillis  had 
found  so  trying,  "  I  hear  you  are  going  to  win  the 
Steward's  Cup  with  that  little  mare  of  yours." 

"I  think  so,  sir,"  replied  Peter,  with  the  excessive 
politeness  due  to  an  officer  of  the  colonel's  exalted  rank. 
"  That  is  to  say,  if  only  I  can  keep  her  in  a  good  temper. 
But  she  is  very  easily  upset,  sir,  and  when  she  is  in  one 
of  her  fractious  moods,  she  just  won't  do  anything  for 
anybody." 

"Ah,  that  reminds  me  of  a  horse  I  used  to  know," 
began  the  colonel,  who  was  not  really  in  the  least  bit 
interested  in  Peter's  chances  of  winning,  but  as  usual 
was  on  the  look-out  for  a  victim  upon  whom  he  might 
inflict  some  of  his  long-winded  stories  of  a  bygone  age, 
when  all  the  women  were  better-looking,  by  Gad,  sir, 
and  all  the  men  were  heroes ;  when  the  racehorses  ran 
faster,  and  the  tigers  charged  oftener,  and  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death  were  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  in  these  degenerate  days  of  ours  ! 

A  horrible  old  bore,  this  colonel.  He  commanded  the 
Native  Infantry  Regiment,  stationed  at  Ghazipur,  and 
was  one  of  the  'horsiest  men  on  foot'  in  the  whole 
army. 

His  only  other  claim  to  distinction  lay  in  the  fact 
that,  on  the  strength  of  his  culinary  skill,  he  had  once, 
in  his  younger  days,  been  described  by  his  colonel  in 
his  confidential  report  as  a  bad  soldier  but  a  good  chef ! 

"Noble  of  the  14th  owned  the  animal,"  continued 
Colonel  Kennedy,  his  heavy  face  becoming  almost 
animated.  "  You  remember  the  14th  at  Secunderabad  ? 
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...  ah !  ...  that  must  have  been  before  your  time. 
Well,  on  the  racecourse  every  Sunday  morning  we 
used  to  have  leopard-sticking " 

"Leopard -sticking!"  echoed  Peter.  "Lord,  sir,  that 
throws  our  pig-sticking  rather  into  the  shade ! " 

"Yes,  sir,  leopard -sticking,"  repeated  the  colonel, 
somewhat  huffily.  "We  had  men  out  in  the  jungle 
who  trapped  the  leopards  and  sent  them  in  to  us. 
Then  on  Sundays  the  cages  containing  the  leopards " 

"  More  than  one  at  a  time,  sir  ? "  broke  in  Peter. 

"  Oh,  yes,  several.  I  can  remember  as  many  as  five 
of  'em  loose  at  once,  but  generally  there  were  only  one 
or  two.  What  was  I  saying  ?  .  .  .  Oh,  yes !  the  cages 
would  be  put  in  the  middle  of  the  racecourse,  the  doors 
thrown  open,  and  away  we  would  go,  armed  with  hog- 
spears,  after  the  vicious  brutes.  The  14th  were  a 
sporting  crowd,  and  had  a  lot  of  horses  of  sorts.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  I  could  always  outride  any  of  'em 
myself,  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  real  horsemanship. 
But  there,"  modestly,  "  good  hands  are  a  gift,  born  with 
a  man,  not  made.  .  .  .  But  it  was  that  horse  of  Noble's 
you  wanted  to  know  about,  young  man,  wasn't  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Peter  meekly. 

"  Well,  he  was  a  well-bred  horse,  and  very  fast.  You 
don't  see  'em  like  that  nowadays.  He  was  perhaps  a 
shade  light  in  the  bone,  but  had  an  exceptional  turn  of 
speed.  He  funked  leopards — didn't  like  the  smell  of 
them,  or  something  —  and  Noble  could  never  get  him 
close  in  enough  to  give  him  a  chance  of  spearing.  He 
would  dance  round  and  round  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  leopard,  but  never  would  go  right  in.  One  day, 
whilst  this  performance  was  going  on,  a  wounded 
leopard  turned  and  charged  Noble,  mauling  his  horse 
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rather  badly  in  the  shoulder.  The  wound  healed  up 
all  right,  but  the  horse  wouldn't  let  any  one  mount  him. 
I  heard  of  this,  and  thought  I  would  like  to  have  a  try 
at  riding  him,  so  I  asked  Noble  to  lend  him  to  me  for 
the  next  Sunday's  leopard  hunt.  Noble  said  I  was 
quite  welcome  to  have  the  beast,  but  that  he  was  afraid 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  ride  him  after 
his  fright.  That,  of  course,  didn't  deter  me,  and  on 
the  Sunday  morning  in  question,  by  means  of  covering 
his  head  up  in  a  blanket,  and  jumping  into  the  saddle 
without  touching  the  stirrups,  I  got  mounted  all  right, 
and  rode  off  to  the  racecourse.  There  was  a  biggish 
field  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cage,  which 
looked  more  like  a  gigantic  mouse-trap  than  anything 
else,  in  which  the  leopards  were  kept.  As  we  neared 
it,  my  horse,  instead  of  as  usual  showing  signs  of  fear, 
seemed  to  be  infuriated  at  the  sight  of  it,  and  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  prevent  his  seizing  hold  of  the  bars 
with  his  teeth  and  wrenching  them  out.  .  .  ." 

As  this  amazing  statement  .tripped  lightly  from  his 
lips,  Peter  could  scarcely  restrain  an  expression  of 
incredulity,  and  the  colonel,  with  a  half  -  suspicious 
glance  in  his  direction,  went  on — 

"  I  managed,  after  a  tussle,  to  get  him  away  from  the 
cage  whilst '  Mr  Spots '  was  being  let  go.  .  .  ." 

Here  Peter  choked.  '  Mr  Spots  ! '  What  a  designa- 
tion for  a  leopard !  He  had  heard  that  there  existed  in 
India  certain  abandoned  individuals — calling  themselves 
sportsmen — who  were  wont  to  speak  of  the  tiger  as 
'Mr  Stripes,'  and  hitherto  this  had  always  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  very  nadir  of  vulgar  banality.  But 
'  Mr  Spots ! '  Good  heavens,  would  this  extraordinary 
old  fossil,  he  wondered,  pursue  his  hideous  metaphor 
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to  the  extent  of  speaking  of  '  Mrs  Spots  ! '  —  possibly 
even  of  '  Miss  Spots ! '  He  choked  again  at  the 
thought. 

"The  hunt  was  in  full  swing,"  went  on  the  heavy 
voice,  "  before  we  actually  joined  in.  Never,  in  all  my 
days,  have  I  ridden  such  a  fiend  as  that  horse  had 
become.  I  had  only  a  snaffle  in  his  mouth,  and  he 
took  complete  charge  from  the  moment  we  got  going. 
Past  the  rest  of  the  riders  we  went,  as  if  they  had  been 
standing  still,  jostling  them  to  right  and  left,  and  bring- 
ing down  a  couple,  certainly,  if  not  more.  I  had  no 
time  even  to  apologise.  We  were  beyond  them  all 
like  a  flash,  and  alongside  the  leopard.  Then,  to  my 
amazement,  my  infuriated  horse  actually  tried  to  seize 
hold  of  the  animal  in  his  teeth.  .  .  ," 

Peter,  whose  face  by  this  time  was  a  study,  thought 
it  wiser  to  refrain  from  all  comment,  lest  he  should 
explode  with  suppressed  laughter. 

"  Failing  in  that  attempt,"  continued  Colonel  Kennedy, 
now  thoroughly  wound  up,  "  he  endeavoured  to  jump  on 
it,  at  the  same  time  striking  out  at  it  with  his  forefeet. 
Meanwhile,  keeping  a  cool  head,  I  managed  to  drive  my 
spear  into  '  Mr  Spots' '  near  shoulder,  upon  which  he 
whipped  round  and,  wrenching  the  supple  bamboo  out 
of  my  grasp,  went  back  in  the  direction  from  which  we 
had  come — carrying  the  spear  with  him,  and  scattering 
the  field  as  he  went.  I  confess  I  had  had  about  enough 
of  it  by  that  time,  but  my  horse  was  round  after  him 
like  a  shot,  so  snatching  another  spear  from  one  of  the 
native  orderlies,  I  did  my  best  to  get  on  terms  with  the 
leopard  once  more.  If  you'll  believe  it,  the  beast  headed 
straight  for  the  grand  stand,  and  finding  the  door  of  one 
of  the  dressing-rooms  open,  bolted  in.  My  blood  was 
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up,  and  caring  nothing  for  the  danger,  I  threw  myself 
off  my  horse  and  rushed  in  after  him.  As  I  did  so  he 
sprang  at  me,  but  I  was  holding  my  spear  well  forward, 
and  received  him  on  the  point  of  it.  ...  Of  course  I 
was  knocked  over,  but  I  picked  myself  up  ready  to  go 
on  with  the  battle.  I  was  feeling  full  of  fight,  and  a 
match  for  a  dozen  leopards !  But  there  was  no  need, 
for  there  on  the  floor  of  the  dressing-room  lay  the 
leopard,  stone  dead,  with  my  spear  right  through  the 
very  middle  of  his  heart.  ...  Eh?  ...  What?" 

"  I  said,  by  Jove,  that  was  jolly  lucky  for  you,  sir," 
replied  Peter,  diffidently,  hard  put  to  it  to  find  a  satis- 
factory and  appropriate  comment. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  colonel,  purple  with  pride  and 
port.  "That  is  the  way  we  used  to  do  things  in  the 
old  days.  Ah  .  .  .  they're  making  a  move,  I  see. 
Well,  I  will  just  finish  this  glass  of  most  excellent 
wine  before  I  follow  you." 

Upon  which,  only  too  glad  of  the  opportunity,  Peter 
escaped,  and,  mingling  with  the  black -coated  throng, 
made  his  way  to  the  drawing-room,  from  which  the 
sound  of  music  was  audible. 

"The  old  man  must  have  changed  a  good  deal,"  he 
said  to  himself,  smiling.  "  Really,  to  see  him  nowadays 
sitting  like  a  sack  of  potatoes  on  that  old  rocking-horse 
of  a  charger  of  his,  one  might  be  tempted  to  think  he 
could  never  have  been  very  much  of  a  horseman  at  any 
time.  Perhaps  he  dreamt  it  all ! " 
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CHAPTER    II. 

"  Hope  not  sunshine  every  hour, 
Fear  not  clouds  will  always  lower." 

WHEN  Peter  reached  the  great  drawing-room  he  found 
that  it  was  Phillis  who  was  at  the  piano.  She  was 
playing  the  Waldstein  Sonata  so  beautifully  that  even 
the  male  portion  of  her  audience  was  moved  to  admira- 
tion, and  .  .  .  almost  ...  to  silence ! 

Peter,  who,  with  all  his  devotion  to  out-door  sports, 
was  still  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  thrilled  with  pleasure. 

Somehow,  he  had  never  for  a  moment  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  Phillis's  being  a  brilliant  performer 
like  this.  True,  she  had  told  him  she  had  'gone  in' 
for  music;  but  he  had,  for  some  reason  or  another, 
taken  it  for  granted  that  her  efforts  in  that  direction 
were  sure  to  be  of  the  same  pitiful  order  as  those  of 
most  of  the  damsels  he  had  met  with  in  India — and 
that  the  less  said  about  them  the  better. 

Fond  as  he  was  of  the  '  Shiny  East,'  and  of  soldiering, 
he  none  the  less  had  frequently  felt  a  hunger,  a  craving 
almost,  for  the  musical  delights  of  London  and  Paris, 
where  he  could  revel  to  his  heart's  content  in  the 
joy  of  listening  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  Great,  in- 
terpreted by  Genius,  faultlessly  rendered  by  loving, 
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reverent  hands — or,  as  he  himself  would  have  put  it, 
he  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  escape  for  a  bit 
from  his  surroundings,  from  the  'savages'  who  had 
no  ideas  beyond  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping,  and 
get  back  once  more  to  civilisation.  And  now  to  find 
that  little  Phillis  was  so  delightfully  accomplished — 
what  a  surprise  and  joy ! 

Immediately  he  began  to  plan  delicious  hours  during 
which  he  would  get  her  to  play  to  him  from  all  his 
favourites — from  Chopin,  and  Beethoven,  and  Greig, 
and  that  Frenchman  too,  Saint  Saens,  whose  .  .  . 
"  Bridge,  Dare  ? "  said  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 

It  was  his  host  the  Commissioner,  a  bald-headed, 
slightly  pompous  old  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
whose  well-rounded  periods  appropriately  accorded  with 
the  generous  contours  of  his  well-rounded  figure. 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,  not  to-night,"  said  Peter. 

"  Well,  then,  I'm  afraid  we  shan't  get  another  table, 
Kennedy." 

"  Nonsense,  Dare,"  said  Colonel  Kennedy  with  a 
snort,  looking  more  pig-like  than  ever;  "you  must 
give  us  our  revenge,  after  the  way  you  robbed  us  all 
the  last  time  we  dined  here." 

Put  like  this,  Peter  could  not  very  well  refuse  to 
play,  so,  sorely  against  his  will — since,  above  all  things, 
he  wanted  to  make  his  peace  with  Phillis,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  enjoy  this  new-found  accomplishment 
of  hers — he  accompanied  them  to  the  verandah  where 
the  Bridge-tables  were  set  out. 

"  Here  we  can  smoke,"  said  Mr  Cumberledge,  "  and 
make  ourselves  comfortable.  Put  the  cigars  and 
cigarettes  there,  Abdul,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  a 
servant,  and  pointing  towards  a  carved  Indian  table. 
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"  And  bring  whisky  and  soda-water.  Brandy  too,"  he 
added.  "  You  always  drink  brandy,  don't  you,  Kennedy  ? " 

"  Thanks.     Come  on,  Dare,  cut." 

And  they  sat  down  to  their  gloomy  occupation  which 
kept  them  busy  till  nearly  midnight. 

Meanwhile  Phillis,  after  playing  several  times,  had 
left  the  piano,  and  was  now  comfortably  seated  beside 
the  long  window,  enjoying  her  first  glimpse  of  the 
gorgeous  Indian  moonlight  that  was  transfiguring  the 
landscape — turning  the  most  commonplace  of  plaster 
buildings  into  marble  palaces,  and  all  the  tiniest  streams 
of  water  into  glittering  silver  threads. 

Near  her  was  seated  Major  Denison  of  the  West- 
shires.  On  being  introduced  to  her  before  dinner,  he 
had  told  her  that  he  was  Peter  Dare's  '  Skipper.'  And 
although  Phillis  had  not  quite  grasped  what  this  term 
signified — which  was  not  surprising  perhaps,  since  she 
had  understood  him  to  say  '  kipper/  a  word  connected 
in  her  mind  solely  with  herrings — still,  the  fact  that 
there  appeared  to  be  a  tie  of  some  sort  between  him 
and  her  old  playmate  had  at  once  aroused  her  interest. 

He  was  very  good-looking,  she  thought,  as  she 
glanced  at  his  dark,  regular  features;  but  his  eyes 
had  a  bitter  expression,  and  although  his  smile  was 
pleasant  enough,  still  his  face,  when  in  repose,  seemed 
drawn,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  little  hard. 

He  looked,  she  told  herself,  as  if  he  had  some  quarrel 
with  life;  and  indeed  this  surmise  of  hers  was  by  no 
means  far  from  being  correct. 

He  had  a  bitter  quarrel  with  life,  with  Fate  rather — 
vindictive,  malicious  Fate,  he  called  it — the  impotent 
plaything  of  which  he  felt  himself  to  be. 

During  the  South  African  War  he  had  been  wounded 
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in  the  right  hand,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
bullet  had  severed  some  of  the  essential  tendons  or 
ligaments,  the  whole  arm,  as  well  as  the  hand  itself, 
had  become  shrunken,  and  atrophied,  and  useless.  He 
could  not  even  write  with  it,  much  less  carry  a  sword 
or  take  part  in  any  of  the  sports  or  outdoor  games — 
tests  alike  of  courage  and  endurance — in  which  he 
felt  it  was  his  duty  as  a  soldier  to  excel,  and  after 
which  his  soul  hungered.  To  any  Englishman  a  loss 
such  as  this  must  always  mean  a  very  great  deal, 
more  perhaps  than  it  should.  Yet,  without  the  various 
sports  and  games,  without  this  savage  lust  for  slaughter, 
this  deplorable  mania  for  'hitting  at  a  ball  with  a 
stick,'  the  physique  of  the  race  would  undoubtedly 
deteriorate,  the  prowess  of  England's  manhood  inevit- 
ably decay. 

For  every  sort  of  game  Fitzroy  Denison  had  always 
possessed  an  extraordinary  facility.  It  was  therefore 
all  the  harder  for  him  now  to  be  for  ever  debarred 
from  these  absorbing  forms  of  exercise. 

On  the  whole,  he  bore  his  affliction  well,  for  he 
had  a  very  sweet  nature,  courageous  and  unselfish. 
But  every  now  and  again  a  dark  flood  of  resentful 
bitterness  would  sweep  over  him,  engulfing  him  in  its 
black  depths,  and  then,  at  the  very  slightest  provocation, 
he  would  be  only  too  ready  remorselessly  to  snap  off 
the  head  of  his  dearest  friend ;  to  scarify,  with  all 
the  satire  of  which  his  biting,  clever  tongue  was  capable, 
any  one  foolish  enough  inadvertently  to  cross  his  path. 

In  consequence,  he  had  gained  the  reputation — not 
altogether  justly,  since  it  described  but  one  side  of 
his  nature — of  being  something  of  a  cynic,  very  liable 
to  sudden  attacks  of  sarcasm  and  spleen. 
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"  Enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  night,  Miss  Montague  ? " 
he  asked  with  a  smile,  thinking  what  a  pretty  picture 
of  fresh  young  English  girlhood  she  made. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Phillis  with  enthusiasm. 
"How  brilliant  the  moonlight  is  in  India.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it  in  my  life." 

"  Makes  it  harder  than  ever  to  realise,"  he  said, 
looking  up  at  the  cloudless  sky  in  which  the  moon 
hung  like  a  gleaming  silver  lamp,  "  that  she's  only 
a  worn-out  fragment  of  our  old  earth,  with  no  light 
whatever  of  her  own." 

"  Yes,  doesn't  it  seem  wonderful,"  she  assented.  "  I 
suppose  it  must  be  nearly  full  moon  to-night ;  it  looks 
so  very  big  and  round.  I  have  never  quite  grasped, 
you  know,"  she  went  on  after  a  moment  hesitatingly, 
"  though  I  suppose  it  must  sound  dreadfully  ignorant 
to  say  so,  why  sometimes  it's  a  great  shining  disc  as 
it  is  to-night,  and  sometimes  just  a  weeny  little  silver 
sickle.  It's  something  to  do  with  the  shadow  of  the 
earth,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you're  mixing  it  up  with  an  eclipse,"  said 
Deuison  laughing.  In  these  modern  days  of  culture 
he  had  imagined  that  such  refreshing  ignorance  was 
quite  a  thing  of  the  past.  "  Anyhow,  you  know  better 
than  to  think  that  she  grows  from  new  to  full  in  a 
few  hours,  don't  you  ?  And  that  is  what  old  Colonel 
Wilson  of  the  Hussars  seemed  to  expect  her  to  do 
the  other  night  when  he  dined  at  our  Mess." 

"  He  didn't ! "  exclaimed  Phillis  incredulously. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  did,"  was  the  amused  reply.  "  It  was 
like  this;  he  had  rather  a  long  drive  home  to  look 
forward  to  after  dinner,  and  was  anxious  about  the 
weather.  So  on  leaving  the  table,  we  all  went  out- 
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side  to  look  at  the  night.  It  was  pretty  dark,  with 
no  stars  to  speak  of,  and  only  just  the  faintest  crescent 
of  the  new  moon  visible.  After  examining  this  very 
carefully  through  his  eyeglass,  the  dear  old  boy  said 
doubtfully,  '  She's  a  bit  small  just  now  certainly,  but 
by  the  time  I'm  ready  to  go,  no  doubt  she  will  have 
grown  big  enough  to  light  me  home ! ' ' 

"  Delightful  old  ignoramus,"  laughed  Phillis. 

At  that  moment  Mrs  Cumberledge  bore  down  upon 
her,  beaming  benevolence,  and  once  more  requisitioned 
her  service  at  the  piano. 

There  the  poor  child  played  accompaniment  after 
accompaniment,  whilst  well-meaning  but  evil-doing 
youths  and  maidens  gave  ludicrous  renderings,  unin- 
tentional travesties,  of  a  number  of  well-known  songs, 
until  she  was  nearly  worn  out. 

At  last  the  most  exalted  of  the  guests — a  lady  whose 
husband  held  some  important  position  in  the  Civil 
Service  which  entitled  him,  according  to  the  grotesque 
Indian  Table  of  Precedence,  to  rank  above  most 
Generals — took  her  leave,  and  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  rest.  Fortunately  for  Peter,  Phillis  could  not 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  nourish  for  very  long  the 
resentment  that,  earlier  in  the  evening,  she  had  dis- 
played towards  him,  and  when  she  bade  him  good-night, 
held  out  the  olive  branch  together  with  her  hand,  as 
she  said  to  him  with  the  sweetest  of  smiles — 

"  When  are  you  coming  to  see  me,  Peter  ? " 

"  I'll  come  to-morrow,"  he  said  quickly.  "  If  I  can, 
that  is  to  say.  There's  a  big  parade  on;  our  new 
Colonel's  first  appearance  .  .  .  and  we  may  be  kept 
late  in  the  Orderly  Room  afterwards.  Anyway,  be 
sure  to  make  Mrs  Cumberledge  bring  you  to  polo  on 
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Wednesday.  I  particularly  want  to  introduce  you  to 
Stella." 

"  Stella,"  she  repeated  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  Why, 
who  is  she  ? " 

He  laughed  gaily. 

"  Who  is  she  ?  Why,  the  beautiful  mare  I  told  you 
about,  of  course — the  priceless  treasure  who  is  going 
to  win  me  a  fortune  at  the  next  Race-meeting,  and 
set  me  on  my  feet  again.  She'll  be  down  at  the  polo 
ground,  as  I'm  going  to  give  her  a  gallop  round  the 
course  when  the  game  is  over." 

"Oh,  I  am  just  dying  to  see  her,"  said  Phillis,  all 
eagerness.  Then,  as  their  hands  met,  she  added  softly, 
"  And  Peter,  you  mustn't  quarrel  with  me  any  more, 
please." 

"  Never,  Phil,  never,  never  again,  I  promise,"  he  said 
earnestly.  "  Good-night." 

Next  morning  Peter  was  awakened  very  early 
indeed — as  of  late  had  been  only  too  frequently  the 
case — by  tiresome,  harassing  thoughts  of  difficulties 
in  the  present,  and  gloomy  and  depressing  forebodings 
for  the  future. 

The  room  in  which  he  slept  was  large  and  bare; 
the  floor  was  covered  with  matting,  and  on  it,  in  varying 
stages  of  shabbiness,  were  spread  a  number  of  Kashmir 
rugs. 

The  ceiling — as  is  usual  in  India — was  made  of 
whitewashed  canvas.  This  bulged  rather  in  places, 
and  was  torn  at  one  corner,  where  a  great  flap  hung 
down,  allowing  a  glimpse  to  be  obtained  of  the  dark 
space  between  the  ceiling-cloth  and  the  thatched  roof 
high  above.  In  this  space  lived  many  strange  beasts, 
the  pattering  of  whose  feet  on  the  canvas  could  often 
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be  heard  from  the  room  below.  A  flourishing  colony 
of  rats  and  mice  and  lizards  made  their  home  there, 
and  an  occasional  scorpion.  Snakes  also  were  not 
infrequent  visitors — two  cobras  having  been  discovered 
aad  killed  there  in  the  brief  period  during  which  Peter 
had  occupied  the  room. 

He  shared  the  bungalow  with  three  of  his  brother 
officers :  Major  Denison,  whom  he  thought  the  very 
best  fellow  in  the  whole  world ;  the  Adjutant,  Captain 
the  Honourable  James  Seton ;  and  a  rather  dull-witted 
subaltern  named  Platt. 

Major  Denisou — who  was  really  only  a  Captain  in 
the  Regiment,  but  had  obtained  a  Brevet  Majority  for 
distinguished  service  in  South  Africa — commanded  the 
Company  to  which,  on  joining  the  Westshires,  Peter 
had  been  posted,  and  with  which  happily  he  was  still 
serving.  They  got  along  admirably  together,  Peter  and 
his  'Skipper,'  and  both  of  them  had  quite  an  affec- 
tion for  their  unintelligent  stable-companion — honest, 
thick-headed  Platt — whom  they  called  Platitude  for 
short ! 

Poor  Platitude,  they  led  him  rather  a  life.  Not  only 
was  he  entirely  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humour,  but  to 
make  matters  worse,  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth — 
which  fortunately  was  not  very  often — he  always  man- 
aged to  put  somebody's  back  up.  He  appeared  to  have 
a  veritable  genius  for  rubbing  people  the  wrong  way. 
It  was  quite  lamentable,  since  all  his  ineptitudes  were 
perpetrated  with  the  very  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
nothing  being  further  from  his  thoughts  or  desires  than 
to  give  offence  to  a  soul. 

Curiously  enough,  this  far  from  bright  specimen,  who 
iii  moments  of  emotion  was  afflicted  with  a  violent  and 
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distressing  stammer,  was  marvellously  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  tongues,  and  could,  as  Denison  drily  declared,  be 
'dull  as  ditch-water  in  no  less  than  five  languages.' 
The  other  occupant  of  the  bungalow,  Captain  Seton, 
was  the  most  unpopular  officer  in  the  regiment.  His 
father,  a  solicitor  of  obscure  origin,  had  recently  been 
created  a  Law  Lord,  and  James  Seton,  to  his  inexpress- 
ible delight,  had  consequently  blossomed  out  into  an 
Honourable. 

He  was  known  generally  throughout  the  regiment  by 
the  endearing  title  of  '  Snake.' 

This  was  the  most  apt  of  nicknames,  and  summed  up 
in  a  word  all  the  tortuous  and  ophidian  characteristics 
of  his  subterranean  nature.  He  had  one  particular 
weakness,  out  of  which  the  Regiment  made  much  capital 
— he  had  been  educated  at  Eton,  and  was  inordinately 
proud  of  the  fact.  Never  did  he  let  slip  an  opportunity 
of  dragging  it  in.  He  could  not,  by  any  chance,  bring 
himself  to  say  simply,  '  So-and-so  was  at  school  with 
me ' ;  it  was  always,  '  was  at  Eton  with  me,'  or,  '  We 
used  to  do  this  or  that  at  Eton,"  ad  nauseam. 

He  even  went  the  length  of  calling  one  of  his  ponies 
'  Eton  Boy.'  Denison,  himself  an  old  Etonian,  but  of  a 
very  different  stamp,  had  one  day  rather  successfully 
turned  this  absurd  propensity  of  his  into  ridicule  by 
holding  in  the  Mess  a  mock  christening  at  which  a 
horrible  old  spaniel  named  Dinah — which  Snake  had 
owned  and  neglected  for  many  years — was  publicly,  and 
with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  renamed  '  out  of  com- 
pliment to  the  old  school,'  Eton  Girl ! 

To  Peter,  lying  wakeful  upon  his  camp  bed,  as  the  faint, 
grey  light  of  dawn  slid  stealthily  through  the  open  win- 
dow, gradually  revealing,  with  momentarily  increasing 
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distinctness,  all  the  ugly  familiar  features  of  his  room, 
came  a  multitude  of  disquieting  thoughts. 

"  If  Stella  doesn't  pull  off  that  race,"  he  soliloquised 
yawning,  "  I'm  a  '  goner.'  There'll  be  nothing  for  it  but 
for  me  to  go  into  the  Supply  and  Transport,  or  the 
Burma  Police.  In  any  case,  I  ought  to  see  about  selling 
the  polo  ponies.  .  .  .  Polo  isn't  for  paupers !  But  I 
mustn't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  about  it.  It's  fatal  selling 
in  a  hurry — makes  it  impossible  to  get  a  decent  price. 
If  only,"  he  went  on,  with  another  yawn,  stretching  his 
long  arms  above  his  head,  "  If  only  I  can  manage  to  keep 
them  till  after  the  tournament,  and  play  them  a  little 
extra  well  in  it,  then  I  should  think  I  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  something  like  their  full  value  for  them.  I  must 
do  something ;  my  old  friend,  the  Hindu  banker,  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  a  bit  anxious  about  that  money  he  lent 
me.  My  last  interview  with  him  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  either  from  my  point  of  view  or,"  smiling 
ruefully,  "judging  from  the  fuss  he  made,  from  his.  I 
certainly  had  extraordinary  bad  luck  last  Thursday, 
playing  Poker  at  that  Commissariat  fella's  house,  but 
of  course  it  was  my  own  silly  fault  going  on  as  I  did, 
and  losing  such  a  devil  of  a  lot.  Hang  all  these  money 
troubles !  They  are  most  demoralising  .  .  .  worst  pos- 
sible thing  for  the  temper,  too.  Why,  I  should  like  to 
know,  should  I  have  to  worry  myself  into  fits  about  a 
few  trifling  hundreds,  whilst  a  little  bounder  like  that 
Stubbs  fella  Phil  seems  to  have  taken  a  fancy  to,  has 
more  money  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  hang  him  ! " 

It  was  not  without  good  reason  that  Peter  felt  sore  on 
the  subject  of  money,  since,  until  lately,  his  prospects 
had  been  of  the  rosiest.  Left  an  orphan  early  in  life,  he 
had  been  brought  up  at  Croyston — the  big  estate  in 
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Yorkshire  which  had  been  in  the  Dare  family  for  cen- 
turies— by  his  rich  old  bachelor  uncle,  Colonel  Sir  Peter 
Dare,  whose  heir  he  was ;  and  naturally  enough,  he  had 
looked  forward  to  being  one  day  very  well  off  indeed. 

But  within  the  last  year  this  old  gentleman — to  the 
surprise  of  all  his  friends,  and  to  the  consternation  of 
Peter — had  married  a  young  wife ;  and  had,  moreover, 
signalised  the  event  by  writing  to  inform  his  luckless 
nephew  that  under  the  changed  condition  of  things,  he 
must  no  longer  look  to  him  for  anything  beyond  a  very 
small  allowance. 

Long  ago,  before  he  came  into  the  baronetcy,  Sir  Peter 
had  served  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  with  the 
Westshire  Regiment  in  India;  and  had  views  on  the 
subject  of  subalterns'  allowances. 

Very  decided  views  these  were  too,  by  no  means  to 
be  controverted  by  statistics  or  argument.  He  had 
known  India  in  the  days  when  the  cost  of  living  was 
infinitesimal  compared  with  what  it  is  at  present,  and 
looked  upon  Peter's  veracious  accounts  of  his  enormously 
increased  and  increasing  expenditure  as  so  many  divert- 
ing fables  which  were  not  altogether  innocent  of  ulterior 
motive. 

Even  Major  Anstruther,  the  second  in  command  of 
the  Westshires,  who  had  served  long  ago  with  the  old 
baronet  and  was  a  great  favourite  of  his,  was  quite 
unable  to  persuade  him  to  modify  his  ideas,  and  loosen 
the  purse-strings  on  his  nephew's  behalf. 

His  uncle's  marriage  had,  of  course,  been  a  severe 
blow  to  Peter,  who,  without  being  criminally  extravagant, 
had  none  the  less  acquired  many  expensive  tastes,  and 
now  found  it  very  difficult  to  alter  his  way  of  living,  and 
to  cut  his  coat  according  to  the  exceedingly  limited  cloth 
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at  his  disposal.  Indeed,  with  every  intention  of  reducing 
his  expenditure,  he  had  not  as  yet  actually  done  anything 
definite  towards  the  furtherance  of  that  laudable  object. 
On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  liquidate  some  of  the  more 
pressing  of  his  liabilities,  he  had  had  recourse  to  the 
ruinous  expedient  of  borrowing — from  a  native  usurer 
euphemistically  called  a  banker — what  was,  for  one  in 
his  circumstances,  a  rather  large  sum  of  money. 

"  There,"  he  exclaimed,  sitting  up  in  bed  and  thump- 
ing his  pillow  vindictively,  "  what  an  idiot  I  am  !  I  have 
actually  worked  myself  into  a  passion  just  because  some 
little  outsider  is  better  off  than  I  am.  What  could  be 
more  utterly  futile  and  ridiculous  ?  I  ought  to  be  jolly 
glad  things  are  no  worse  than  they  are.  .  .  .  Why,  I 
might  have  had  to  be  a  crossing- s weeper !  Ugh  .  .  ." 
he  went  on,  giving  rein  to  his  imagination,  "  I  can  pic- 
ture myself  sweeping  away  at  some  beastly  crossing  on 
a  raw,  foggy  day  in  London  .  .  .  with  the  mud  squelch- 
ing up  between  my  bare  toes,  and  no  one  giving  me  any 
pennies  .  .  .  with  no  home  to  go  to,  and  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  but  misery,  and  hunger,  and  death.  .  .  . 
How  do  those  lines  go  ?  ... 

'  We  know  not  whether  Death  be  good, 
But  Life,  at  least,  it  will  not  be.' 

"  I  bet  a  crossing-sweeper  feels  that  as  long  as  '  Life, 
at  least,  it  will  not  be/  it  is  bound  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  his  present  wretched  condition.  But  to  the 
deuce  with  such  glooming.  .  .  .  'My  head  is  bloody, 
but  unbowed ! '  I  shall  pull  through  all  right.  Ah, 
there's  the  cheerful  chink  of  china,  at  last.  Thank  God 
for  early  tea ! " 
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Here  the  entrance  of  his  faithful  old  retainer  David, 
whose  dusky  countenance  lit  up,  and  whose  white  teeth 
flashed  in  a  gleaming  smile,  when  he  saw  that  his  young 
master  was  awake,  put  an  end  to  further  reflections. 

"  Hurry  up,  you  old  ruffian,"  said  Peter,  sitting  up  in 
bed  and  pouring  himself  out  a  oup  of  tea.  "  If  you  are 
not  quick  I  shall  be  late  for  parade." 

Such  an  unwarrantable  aspersion  on  the  character 
he  bore  of  irreproachable  gentleman's  valet  could  not 
be  passed  over  by  David  in  silence. 

"  Plenty  time,  master.  Never  being  late,"  he  replied, 
as  he  moved  noiselessly  about  the  room,  making  with 
deft  hands  the  necessary  preparations  for  Peter's  toilet. 
"  Shaving  water  ready,  sir,"  he  presently  announced. 

Thereupon,  after  one  last  luxurious  yawn,  Peter 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  was  soon  busy  scraping  away  at 
his  chin  before  the  small  camp  mirror  that  stood  on  the 
dressing-table. 

This  operation  over,  he  made  his  way  speedily  to  the 
adjoining  bathroom,  from  which  for  the  next  five 
minutes  the  sound  of  vigorous  splashing  could  be  heard 
throughout  the  house. 

Glowing  from  his  tub,  and  with  several  shining  drops 
of  water  still  clinging  to  his  closely  cropped  hair,  he 
dashed  back  once  more  to  the  bedroom  where  his 
servant  had  put  ready  his  khaki  uniform,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  with  the  skilful  assist- 
ance of  the  old  native,  he  got  himself  into  it.  Then 
mounting  one  of  the  threatened  polo  ponies — a  very 
handsome,  glossy,  black  Arab,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Bill — and  taking  care  to  keep  to  the  grass  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  he  cantered  away  gaily  to  the 
parade-ground. 
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"Bill,  my  boy,"  he  said  to  the  pony  in  confidence, 
"a  sword  of  Damocles,  composed  of  debts,  hangs  over 
your  devoted  head.  A  Damocles  sword  of  Damocles 
debts,"  he  went  on,  with  mock  solemnity,  making  light 
as  usual  of  all  his  cares  and  troubles. 

This  gift,  which  he  possessed  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
of  laughing  in  the  face  of  misfortune,  of  minimising  all 
difficulties  and  dangers,  had  already  frequently  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  Many  a  time  during  the  war  in 
South  Africa,  when  things  seemed  to  be  going  all  wrong, 
his  unvarying  cheerfulness,  his  unswerving  belief  that 
everything  was  bound  to  be  '  as  right  as  rain,'  had  put 
fresh  heart  into  his  tired  men,  and  helped  them  on 
their  weary  toilsome  way. 

Not  that  he  was  by  any  means  singular  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  quality  of  light-hearted  endurance.  The 
spirit  which  enables  men  to  keep  a  stout  heart '  under 
the  bludgeonings  of  Chance,'  is  happily  characteristic 
of  the  English  race — a  valuable  national  asset.  Still 
such  eagerness  as  that  with  which,  throughout  the 
campaign,  Peter  had  always  seized  upon  every  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  self-sacrificing  courage,  cannot 
be  said,  with  truth,  to  have  been  universal. 

Unfortunately  his  indifference  to  dangers  and  priva- 
tions, his  cheerful  readiness  to  embark  on  any  and  every 
perilous  enterprise  that  was  afoot,  had  not,  by  any 
means,  brought  him  the  kudos  that  such  admirable 
qualities  deserved.  His  ardent  nature  chafed  at  the 
restraints  of  discipline ;  his  passionate  spirit  would  not 
readily  brook  the  curb.  As  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
during  all  the  latter  part  of  the  war  he  had  been  away 
from  his  regiment,  serving  with  mounted  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  a  certain  stout  little  major,  named 

C 
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Williams.  This  heroic  officer,  known  familiarly  and 
derisively  throughout  the  corps  by  the  significant  title 
of  '  Ant-heap  Willie,'  used  to  complain  that  Lieutenant 
Dare  was  always  taking  his  men  too  far  .  .  .  holding 
on  to  positions  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  too  long  ...  in  fact,  that  he  was  always  over- 
doing it  ...  exceeding  his  orders  .  .  .  and  playing  the 
devil  all  round. 

Eventually  Peter  came  to  be  looked  upon — in  this 
unenterprising  and  stick-in-the-mud  corps  with  which 
for  the  time  being  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  serv- 
ing— as  a  sort  of  firebrand,  a  source  of  danger  to  them 
all. 

And  he  would  ride  a  grey  pony,  too !  This  was,  in 
reality,  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending — though  none 
of  them  quite  liked  to  say  so  in  so  many  words. 

This  grey  pony — a  splendid  little  hunter  in  miniature 
that  he  had  picked  up  in  Natal — used  to  carry  him  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  for  days  together,  without  a  sign  of 
fatigue,  and  in  consequence  was  worth  his  weight  in 
gold  to  a  hard-working,  hard-riding  officer  like  Peter, 
who  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  sparing  either 
himself  or  his  mount  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  colour  was  what  they  objected  to  ...  so  notice- 
able from  a  distance,  they  said  .  .  .  providing  the 
enemy  with  a  target  for  miles. 

It  was  on  this  very  subject  that  Peter  had  his  first 
passage  of  arms  with  the  commandant.  '  Don't  come 
near  me,'  roared  the  little  man,  'on  that  infernal  grey 
pony  of  yours — drawing  all  the  enemy's  fire  !  Go  away, 
sir,  go  away  ! '  Peter,  having  just  galloped  back,  under 
a  hot  fire,  with  some  important  information,  from  a 
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position  quite  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  substantial 
ant-heap  behind  which  his  commanding  officer  was 
taking  such  careful  cover,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  of 
annoyance  and  contempt  in  rather  more  forcible  lang- 
uage than  can  possibly  be  defended. 

That  sharp  tongue  of  his — and  rarely  did  he  let  slip 
an  opportunity  of  making  use  of  it,  wretched  boy  ! — was 
largely  responsible  for  the  majority  of  his  troubles  and 
disappointments. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  natural,  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  after  an  action  in  which  he  had  been  left  with 
a  small  party,  unsupported,  to  oppose  an  overwhelming 
force  of  the  enemy,  or  after  a  failure  to  make  a  big 
capture,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
stick-in-the-mud  mounted  infantry  had  not  turned  up 
in  time  to  speak  a  few  winged  words  to  the  man  whose 
inefficiency — pusillanimity  rather — was  directly  respon- 
sible for  such  occurrences. 

But  the  consequences  were  disastrous. 

His  report  from  the  little  commandant  at  the  end  of 
the  war  was  by  no  means  altogether  a  favourable  one. 
Lieutenant  Dare  was  certainly  a  good  horseman  .  .  . 
gallant  and  full  of  dash  ...  a  good  leader  .  .  .  and 
half  a  dozen  other  good  things.  '  Nevertheless,'  wrote 
the  stout  little  major,  still  smarting  at  the  memory  of 
some  of  Peter's  scathing  remarks  that  had  turned  his 
fears  into  ridicule,  'I  feel  compelled  to  add  that  this 
officer  is,  in  my  opinion,  passionate  and  impatient — 
reckless  and  insubordinate  —  making  a  mock  of  all 
things ! ' 

So  at  the  termination  of  hostilities,  when  many  far 
less  deserving  officers  were  singled  out  for  distinction 
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and  advancement,  Peter  found  that  there  was  nothing 
for  him  but  a  bare  Mention  in  Despatches. 

This  taught  him,  or  should  have  done  so,  the  bitter 
but  wholesome  lesson  that  outbursts  of  passion  do  not 
lead  to  promotion,  nor  home-truths  to  honours  and 
rewards. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

"  Where  could  be  found  face  daintier  ?  then  her  shape 
From  forehead  down  to  foot,  perfect — again 
From  foot  to  forehead  exquisitely  turn'd." 

PETER  was  in  plenty  of  time  for  parade  after  all. 

Such  a  parade  too !  Indignant  as  it  made  him,  it 
none  the  less  had  its  amusing  side,  and  he  would  not 
have  missed  it  for  worlds. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  the  Westshires  had 
had  of  taking  stock  of  the  brand-new  colonel  who  had 
recently  been  imported — Heaven  alone  knew  why ! — 
from  another,  and,  in  their  opinion,  a  vastly  inferior 
regiment,  to  command  them. 

Lieutenant -Colonel  Weir,  M.V.O.,  was  a  stout,  ugly 
man,  with  a  very  long  body  and  very  short  legs.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  tuft  of  grey  hair  on  either 
side  of  his  head  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  ears,  he 
was  completely  bald.  He  had  a  hectoring,  overbearing 
manner,  a  loud,  penetrating  voice,  and,  in  addition  to 
these  peculiarities,  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  gigantic 
hooked  nose,  which  feature  had  earned  for  him  through- 
out the  service  the  nickname  of '  Punch.' 

It  was  very  soon  apparent  that  according  to  his 
ideas  the  Westshires,  who  happened  to  be  about  the 
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smartest  regiment  at  drill  in  the  whole  of  India, 
could  do  nothing  right.  It  was  necessary,  or  so  he 
appeared  to  think,  to  repeat  the  very  simplest  move- 
ments time  after  time.  Still  the  insatiable  Colonel 
shouted  for  more,  interspersing  his  violent  orders  with 
intensely  uncomplimentary  remarks  on  the  appearance 
and  efficiency  of  the  battalion — both  officers  and  men. 
To  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  Major  Anstruther, 
the  Second  -  in  -  Command,  the  smartest  and  most 
popular  officer  in  the  regiment,  came  in  for  a 
generous  share  of  this  undeserved  abuse. 

"  Why  should  he  be  so  attentive  to  you,  '  A '  ? " 
asked  Denison,  making  use  of  the  name  by  which 
Anstruther  was  known  to  all  his  friends. 

"Oh,  the  Colonel  and  I  are  old  acquaintances," 
was  the  reply,  sotto  wee.  "  I  am  anathema  to  him." 

"  Major  Anstruther,"  roared  Colonel  Weir,  again  and 
again,  in  that  dreadful  voice  of  his,  "  What  the  .  .  . 
Why  the  ...  How  the  ..."  &c.,  &c. 

At  first  the  Second-in-Command  appeared  to  bear  this 
torrent  of  invective  with  absolute  unconcern.  But  as 
time  went  on  his  indifference  gave  place  to  indignation, 
and  when  the  cyclonic  parade  at  length  came  to  an 
end,  he  rode  over,  looking  very  tall  and  straight  and 
soldier-like,  to  where  'Punch,'  a  grotesque  figure,  his 
feet  scarcely  reaching  the  lower  edge  of  his  saddle- 
ilap,  sat  perched  upon  the  sorry  steed  that  served 
him  for  a  charger,  and  said  somewhat  heatedly — 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  being  spoken  to  on  parade 
like  that,  sir ! " 

To  which  the  colonel  replied  with  his  high,  neighing 
laugh — 

"  Oh,  you're  not  accustomed  to  it,  Major  Anstrulher  ? 
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he !  he !  Then  you  must  get  accustomed  to  it,  Major 
Anstruther.  You  must  get  accustomed  to  it,  sir." 

After  delivering  this  Parthian  shot,  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  and,  feeling  that  he  had  indeed  begun 
his  day's  work  well,  ambled  away.  In  the  first  place 
he  had  let  this  new  regiment  of  his,  which  thought 
itself  so  smart,  see  pretty  clearly  that  he  meant  to 
stand  no  nonsense;  and  at  the  same  time  he  had 
given  what  he  congratulated  himself  was  'a  nasty 
knock'  to  that  'conceited,  superior  devil,  Anstruther,' 
against  whom  he  had  for  many  years  nourished  a 
bitter  enmity.  'At  last/  he  thought  to  himself, 
'  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  off  old 
scores ! ' 

On  more  than  one  occasion  they  had  been  stationed 
together,  Anstruther  and  he ;  and  memories  now  came 
crowding  into  his  vindictive  little  mind  of  many  a 
wild  and  turbulent  scene,  enacted  in  divers  Messes, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  during  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  when  all  the  senior  officers  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  every  vestige  of  restraint  and  decorum  had 
been  cast  to  the  winds. 

These  scenes  of  revelry  used,  as  often  as  not,  to 
end  with  a  mock  Court  Martial,  at  which  it  generally 
fell  to  his  lot  to  figure  in  the  unenviable  role  of 
'  Prisoner,'  and  '  this  fellow  Anstruther,  damn  him,' 
had  always  been  the  foremost  amongst  his  tormentors. 
So  it  was  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
feelings  he  now  entertained  towards  his  good-looking 
Second -in -Command,  who  excelled  in  every  form  of 
sport  and  manly  exercise,  and  was  in  all  respects  his 
very  antithesis,  were  of  anything  but  a  friendly  nature. 

As    for   Anstruther,    he    had    always    looked    upon 
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'  Punch '  with  undisguised  contempt.     He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  resent  the  fact  of  his  being  an  officer  at  all. 

Once  at  Aldershot,  as  he  sat  in  the  club  refreshing 
himself  with  a  long  drink  after  polo,  he  had  been 
overheard  by  'Punch' — whose  slinking  ways  fre- 
quently caused  him  to  hear  remarks  never  intended 
for  his  ears  —  holding  forth  at  some  length  on  the 
subject. 

"  Such  a  grotesque  gnome,"  Anstruther  had  said  with 
his  magnificent  air  of  intolerance,  as  he  brandished 
a  gigantic  cigar  at  his  audience,  "such  a  ridiculous 
mannikin  masqueradin'  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman 
brings  Her  Majesty's  Service  into  disrepute — haw — and 
plays  the  very  devil  with  the  prestige  of  the  royal 
regiments  of  the  line." 

Now  Colonel  Weir,  who  had  a  tenacious  memory,  had 
stored  his  mind  with  bitter  recollections  such  as  these. 
Every  slight  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  all  the 
ridicule  that  Anstruther  in  the  old  days  had  heaped 
upon  him  with  so  lavish  a  hand,  was  remembered. 
There  was  no  such  thing  with  him  as  letting  bye- 
gones  be  byegones.  No  generous  impulse  ever  stirred 
his  soured  soul,  and  now  that  fortune,  kind  beyond 
his  wildest  hopes,  had  delivered  his  old  enemy  into 
his  hands,  he  promised  himself  the  exquisite  satis- 
faction of  getting  'a  bit  of  his  own'  back. 

It  was  not  until  next  day  that  Peter  found  time 
to  go  and  call  on  Phillis.  Custom  has  decreed  that 
calls  in  India  shall  be  made  during  the  very  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and 
two;  and  Peter,  as  he  drove  through  the  dazzling 
sunshine  along  the  glaring  yellow  road  to  the  Com- 
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missioner's  house,  wished  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  that  Custom  had  not  been  quite  so  idiotic  in 
her  choice  of  calling  hours. 

"There's  one  thing  I  must  remember,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "and  that  is  on  no  account  to  mention  the 
loathsome  name  of  Stubbs." 

He  recalled  the  vision  of  blue  lightnings  flashing 
from  Miss  Phillis's  indignant  eyes  at  his  first  word 
of  disparagement  of  '  the  little  bounder ' ;  how  she 
had  blazed  into  sudden  wrath,  and  got  into  what 
long  ago  they  would  have  called  a  'state.' 

What  did  it  all  mean?  he  wondered.  Surely  she 
couldn't  care  for  a  fellow  like  that.  Girls  were  rum, 
though.  Why,  the  very  nicest  of  them,  as  often  as 
not,  didn't  even  know  when  a  man  was  a  bounder — 
girls  who,  one  would  have  thought,  couldn't  possibly 
have  helped  knowing  '  what  was  what.'  It  did  seem 
queer.  He  couldn't  understand  it  a  bit. 

There  were  several  people  calling  at  the  Commis- 
sioner's, and  he  scarcely  had  any  conversation  with 
Phillis  after  all. 

Disgusted  at  not  finding  her  alone,  and,  boy -like, 
quite  unable  before  a  lot  of  strangers  to  talk  at  all,  he 
very  soon  took  his  departure  without  having  made  any 
plans  whatever  for  the  future,  without  having  told  her 
of  any  of  the  rides  and  drives  for  which  he  meant  to 
take  her,  of  the  music  he  hoped  she  would  play  to  him, 
of  the  dances  they  would  dance,  the  talks  they  would 
enjoy,  the  times  they  would  have. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  to  tea  with  us  on 
Sunday,"  said  Mrs  Cumberledge,  as  he  bade  her  good- 
bye. "Major  Denison  is  coming,  and  you  and  he 
generally  go  about  together,  I  know." 
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Peter  accepted  gladly,  and  made  his  escape  from  the 
'  beastly  crowd  of  strangers.' 

"Wish  I  hadn't  come,"  he  said  to  himself  moodily, 
as  he  walked  across  the  hall. 

"  My  '  goodny  me,'  what  a  cross  face ! "  said  a  mock- 
ing, but  strangely  sweet  voice,  and  Mrs  Curtis,  who 
had  just  driven  up  to  the  door,  sprang  smiling  from 
her  car,  followed  by  an  avalanche  of  dogs.  "  Go  away, 
you  wretches,"  she  cried ;  "  you'll  spoil  my  frock  with 
your  muddy  feet.  Help,  help,  Mr  Dare !  Rescue  me 
from  these  exuberant  angels." 

"  Down ! "  cried  Peter  threateningly,  brandishing  his 
stick. 

The  dogs,  all  rough-coated  fox-terriers,  white  as  snow, 
with  black-and-tan  markings  on  their  saucy,  mischiev- 
ous faces,  wagged  their  short  tails  spasmodically,  and 
almost  seemed  to  smile. 

"  You  don't  think  we're  afraid  of  sticks,  do  you,  man  ? " 
he  fancied  they  were  saying,  confident  that  no  sort  of 
ill-treatment  would  ever  be  permitted  by  their  beloved 
mistress. 

Happy  lives  were  theirs,  as  happy  as  could  be.  Mollie 
Curtis  loved  her  dogs. 

"  They  have  such  short — such  little,  little  lives,  poor 
darlings,"  she  used  to  say,  "and  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  see  that  they  enjoy  every  moment  of  them." 

Lucky  dogs  indeed. 

They  were  all  in  the  very  pink  of  condition ;  bright - 
eyed  and  brisk,  tails  erect,  white  coats  gleaming  like 
silver,  noses  moist  and  shining-black  with  health. 

"  Good  dogs ! "  she  said,  as  they  clustered  round  her 
lovingly.  "  Now,  no  more  jumping  up,  mind,"  with 
warning  linger  uplifted,  as  some  of  them  showed  signs 
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of  renewing  the  attack.  "  Stay  here  and  be  good,  whilst 
missus  pays  her  call ;  see  ?  Aren't  they  sweet  ? "  she 
said,  turning  to  Peter,  who  was  thinking  what  a  pretty 
picture  they  made — this  dainty  fairy  surrounded  by  her 
'  lucky  dogs.'  "  Why  do  you  never  come  to  see  rne  ? " 
she  asked,  glancing  up  at  him  with  that  pathetic  look 
which  no  man  had  ever  been  known  to  resist.  "I'm 
always  at  home  at  tea-time." 

"I  ...  I  should  like  to  come  awfully,"  said  Peter 
eagerly. 

"  Well,  come  to-day — after  polo.     Will  you  ? " 

"  Rather  !  "  he  replied. 

"  Au  revoir,  then,"  and  nodding  smilingly  to  him  she 
ran  lightly  up  the  steps  to  the  door,  turning  at  the  last 
moment  to  shake  an  admonitory  finger  at  the  group  of 
dogs  waiting  patiently  below.  "  He's  rather  a  dear," 
she  said  to  herself.  "  And  why  shouldn't  I  be  friends 
with  him,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  I  don't  care  a  bit 
what '  A '  says  about  my  not  being  allowed  to  spoil  any 
of  the  boys  in  his  regiment.  Spoil  them  indeed  !  Pouf ! 
Silly  old  'A' — jealous  as  can  be  if  I  speak  to  a  soul. 
Shall  be  friends— shall— shall !" 

Careless,  thoughtless,  light-hearted — she  was  little 
more  than  a  child,  after  all — Mollie  Curtis  unfortun- 
ately was  not  always  very  circumspect  in  these  numer- 
ous ardent  friendships  of  hers,  which  appeared  to 
demand  unlimited  worship  and  devotion  on  the  man's 
side  in  return  for  a  few  smiles,  a  few  dances,  a  little 
passing  interest  and  sympathy,  on  hers. 

Her  husband,  the  judge — Billy,  she  called  him — was 
very  much  older  than  herself,  and  an  exceedingly  busy 
man.  "  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  his  wretched  old 
court,"  she  used  to  say. 
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He  was  thankful  that  she  should  amuse  herself,  arid 
trusted  her  implicitly.  "Billy  doesn't  mind,"  was  her 
invariable  response  when  Major  Anstruther — who  was 
Billy's  cousin,  and  had  consequently  certain  privileges — 
used  to  remonstrate  with  her  on  the  subject  of  her 
'  danglers.' 

Somehow,  she  never  could  bear  this  term  of  'A's'; 
it  was  always  a  safe  '  draw,'  and  never  failed  to  make 
her  furious.  Danglers  indeed  ! 

"  Anyway,  it  doesn't  sound  as  bad  as  '  followers/  "  he 
said,  "such  as  the  cook  or  the  scullery -maid  might 
have.  .  .  ." 

Then  she  cried,  and  he  had  to  retract,  and  was  made 
to  say  that  he  didn't  really  think  as  badly  of  her  as 
he  pretended.  "But  for  all  that,  I  don't  like  the  idea 
of  your  getting  yourself  talked  about,"  he  told  her. 
"  India's  a  beastly  place  for  that  sort  of  thing.  You've 
no  idea  what  brutes  people  are,  you  silly  little  Mollie." 

But  none  of  '  A's '  admonitions  availed  one  jot. 
Wherever  the  little  witch  went  admirers  flocked  in 
her  train ;  danglers  dangled ;  hearts  broke. 

She  fascinated  one  and  all,  and  no  man  was  safe  from 
the  spell  of  her  extraordinary  charm.  Through  it  all 
she  really  kept  her  head  remarkably  well,  her  only 
feeling  towards  her  adorers  being  one  of  amusement 
at  the  '  silliness '  of  mankind.  There  was  not  one 
among  them  all  who  had  the  power  to  make  her  heart 
beat  one  single  throb  faster.  She  played  fearlessly 
with  fire,  and  remained  unscathed. 

Perhaps  it  was  her  affection — it  could  scarcely  be 
called  love  —  for  her  '  dear  old  Billy  '  that  rendered 
her  thus  immune ;  perhaps  her  safety  lay  in  the  cold- 
ness of  her  nature;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact 
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remained  that,  fond  of  flirtation  and  gaiety,  of  admira- 
tion and  excitement,  as  she  undoubtedly  was,  still  her 
heart  remained  untouched.  All  the  passion,  all  the 
devotion  she  inspired  in  the  breasts  of  her  worshippers 
failed  to  move  her. 

Latterly,  even  dear  old  'A,'  she  thought,  had  been 
behaving  rather  queerly.  Surely  he  was  not  going  to 
be  'silly'  about  her  at  his  time  of  life.  What  non- 
sense; and  she  lightly  brushed  aside  the  idea.  But 
even  as  she  did  so,  her  heart  seemed  to  contract  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  fear.  It  was  not  fear,  of  course,  she 
said  to  herself  very  decidedly.  Oh,  no,  how  could  it 
be?  What  was  there  to  be  afraid  of?  Dear  old  'A.' 
Nothing  could  be  more  platonic  than  their  feelings 
towards  one  another.  But  suppose  .  .  .  just  suppose 
now  .  .  .  that  suddenly  he  were  to  lose  his  head,  and 
become  .  .  .  what  they  called  '  infatuated '  about  her, 
like  so  many  of  the  others.  What  then  .  .  .  ? 

She  could  see  him  quite  clearly  now  if  she  shut  her 
eyes  tight ;  she  had  often  done  it  before.  His  was  the 
sort  of  face,  she  supposed,  that  made  a  more  deep 
impression  than  most  on  the  brain.  There  was  nothing 
in  that.  Or  ...  was  it  only  on  her  brain  that  the 
impression  was  so  startlingly  distinct  ?  Nonsense  !  It 
was  that  long  thin  nose  of  his,  of  course,  and  his  mous- 
tache, 'like  the  wing  of  a  bird,'  that  made  it  easy  to 
call  up  such  a  vivid  picture  of  him  .  .  .  that  was  all. 
How  tall  he  was,  too,  and  how  well  he  carried  himself. 
People  always  said,  "Who's  that?"  when  he  walked 
past. 

Only  yesterday,  when  he  had  come  striding  up  to 
her  after  polo,  in  long  boots,  clanking  his  spurs,  she 
had  said,  laughing  at  him,  "You  look  exactly  like  a 
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great  big  swaggering,  roystering  cavalier,  'A' — only 
I'm  not  quite  sure  what  the  word  '  roystering '  means." 

"Well,  it's  a  very  bad  word,  and  you're  a  naughty 
little  girl  to  use  it,"  had  been  his  reply.  And  then 
he  had  said — what  was  it  he  had  said — looking  as 
solemn  as  solemn,  with  face  a  yard  long,  "  Mollie  child, 
you  grow  more  and  more  beautiful  every  day.  .  .  ." 
Which,  of  course,  was  sheer  rubbish  .  .  .  because  no 
one  with  a  turned-up  nose  could  ever  be  beautiful ! 

She  mustn't  see  so  much  of  '  A '  in  future.  He  was 
always  with  her.  Billy  was  fond  of  him,  of  course  ; 
but  .  .  .  well  she  didn't  mean  to  have  him  so  often 
to  the  house,  that  was  all.  Afraid  ?  Nonsense !  Old 
'  A '  indeed  !  Why,  he  was  a  hundred  and  four  at 
least !  She  would  go  about  more  with  that  nice  Dare 
boy.  That's  what  she  would  do.  Boys  were  always 
so  fresh  and  jolly — and  didn't  moon  about  looking 
aggrieved  if  one  talked  to  any  one  else.  She  had  no 
patience  with  such  nonsense. 

That  afternoon,  directly  polo  was  over,  Peter  drove 
off  in  a  great  hurry  to  have  tea,  as  arranged,  with 
Mrs  Curtis. 

Flushed  and  rather  excited,  at  the  same  time  a  trifle 
embarrassed,  and  feeling  not  a  little  awkward  and  shy, 
he  entered  the  enchanted  sanctuary.  She  was  not  there. 

Whilst  the  servant  went  to  tell  his  mistress  that  a 
visitor  had  arrived,  he  amused  himself  by  examining, 
as  well  as  he  could,  the  charming  dimly  lit  room. 

The  colour  scheme  of  purple  and  gold  was  carried 
out  even  to  the  flowers,  which  consisted  of  masses  of 
deep-hued  violets  and  tall  flaring  sun-flowers.  The 
carpet  and  all  the  hangings  were  of  a  dark  shade  of 
purple,  and  the  sombre  effect  of  this  was  lighted  by 
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gleams  of  gold  and  shining  brass,  that  flickered  from 
gilded  cornices  and  twinkling  mirrors,  and  glowed  from 
burnished  copper  bowls  that  stood  in  every  corner  and 
recess  of  the  great  room. 

Dainty  shades  of  chiffon  and  gold  -  coloured  silk 
softened  and  subdued  the  amber  light,  which  lamps  of 
fantastic  Eastern  workmanship  shed  over  the  fair  and 
fragrant  scene. 

Never  before  had  Peter — an  ardent  lover  of  the 
beautiful — seen  a  room  that  made  so  strong  an  appeal 
to  all  that  was  artistic  in  his  nature. 

He  was  standing  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  sensuous 
beauty  of  his  surroundings  when  a  slight  rustle  coming 
from  the  direction  of  one  of  the  numerous  curtained 
doorways  recalled  him  to  himself,  and  looking  round, 
he  saw  as  pretty  a  picture  as  ever  gladdened  the  eyes 
of  mortal  man. 

Mollie  Curtis  stood  framed  in  the  doorway,  holding 
back  with  one  slim  hand  the  heavy  folds  of  the  dark 
curtain.  An  intoxicating  smile  of  welcome  was  on 
her  lips,  and  illumined  her  exquisite  little  face. 

"Well,  my  solemn  knight,"  she  cried,  with  a  merry 
laugh,  as  she  came  forward  swiftly  towards  him,  a 
delicate  hand  extended  in  greeting. 

"  If  I  was  looking  solemn,"  he  said,  smiling  down 
at  her,  "  it  was  from  anxiety.  I  was  afraid  you  were 
never  coming — that  you  had  forgotten." 

"  And  were  you  very  anxious  ? "  she  asked  coquettishly. 

"  I  was  eaten  up  with  anxiety,"  he  replied. 

"  Poor  boy,"  she  said,  with  large-eyed  sympathy ; 
"  how  dreadful.  Anyhow,  you'll  let  me  give  what's 
left  of  you  some  tea,  won't  you — the  remnant  of  you 
that  hasn't  been  eaten  up,  I  mean  ? " 
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And,  laughing  adorably,  she  led  the  way  across  the 
room  to  where,  in  a  corner  by  an  open  window,  the 
daintily  spread  tea-table  beamed  a  welcome. 

"  Turn  up  those  lights  a  little,"  she  said ;  "  our  deeds 
are  not  so  evil  that  we  need  sit  in  darkness.  Now, 
the  hanging  one  please,"  pointing  to  an  antique, 
mysterious -looking  lamp  of  intricate  Indian  filigree- 
work,  on  which  strange  monsters,  gods,  and  devils 
disported  themselves. 

This  glowing  orb,  which  looked  as  though  it  were 
set  with  great  jewels  where  the  light  shone  through, 
was  suspended  from  the  lofty  ceiling  by  slender  chains 
of  gold,  just  as,  a  century  before,  it  had  hung  in  a 
Hindu  temple,  and  dumbly  witnessed  many  a  grim 
and  grisly  ceremony,  many  a  weird  and  savage  rite. 

"There,  that's  better,"  she  said  as  he  turned  up  the 
light.  "  How  tall  you  are — the  servants  always  have 
to  get  on  a  chair  before  they  can  reach  it." 

Her  piquante  face,  uplifted  to  the  glow,  seemed  like 
a  flower  turning  towards  the  sun.  Could  anything  in 
the  world,  thought  Peter,  be  more  incongruous  than 
the  presence  of  this  gruesome — this  wicked — old  lamp 
in  the  fair  shrine  of  so  gracious  a  goddess  ? 

If  he  imagined  he  was  going  to  enjoy  a  prolonged 
tete-a-tete  with  his  fascinating  hostess,  he  was  very 
soon  undeceived. 

He  had  scarcely  had  time  to  drink  one  cup  of  the 
ambrosial  fluid  she  poured  out  for  him  so  prettily, 
when  Captain  Seton  was  ushered  in.  The  Honourable 
James  was  clearly  very  much  at  home,  and  made 
himself  quite  comfortable  in  the  corner  beside  Mrs 
Curtis,  who  supplied  him  with  some  tea  and  an 
enormous  slice  of  sugared  cake. 
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She  found  him  useful  to  fetch  and  carry,  she  had 
told  'A,'  when  he  laughed  at  her  for  encouraging  a 
'  Snake '  to  come  to  the  house. 

Close  upon  his  heels  came  two  gauche  youths  in 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  a  man  in  the  Native 
Cavalry,  who  had  all  driven  up  from  polo  together,  and 
last  of  all,  Major  Anstruther  himself. 

"Are  dogs  admitted?"  he  asked,  as  he  stood  in 
the  doorway,  restraining  with  some  difficulty  the 
efforts  of  an  enormously  fat  brown  spaniel  to  force 
her  way  into  the  room. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Mollie  replied.  "Why,  what  on  earth 
have  you  got  there?" 

"  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  announced,  "  is  the 
famous  '  Eton  Girl ' — the  property  of  the  Honourable 
'  Snake,'  who  neglects  her  shamefully,  hence  her  mis- 
placed affection  for  me.  See  how  my  man  has  rigged 
her  out !  She  despises  any  colours  but  these,"  and, 
laughing,  he  pointed  towards  the  poor  old  dog,  who, 
breathing  stertorously,  came  shuffling  up  the  room  with 
an  enormous  bow  of  Eton  blue  fastened  to  her  collar. 
She  was  greeted  with  peals  of  laughter,  in  which 
Seton  rather  half-heartedly  joined. 

"What  a  shame  to  make  fun  of  the  poor  old  thing," 
said  Mollie,  patting  her.  "  Come,  Eton  Girl,  here's  a 
nice  piece  of  cake  to  comfort  you." 

"Not  a  very  attractive  object,  is  she,"  said  Peter, 
"  when  she  comes  '  fawning  to  be  fed  '  like  that  ?  The 
old  sycophant." 

" '  Lickophant '  would  be  a  more  appropriate  term,  I 
should  think,  for  an  animal  with  such  a  ...  such  a 
lambent  tongue,"  suggested  one  of  the  Civil  Service 
youths  shyly;  and  then  looked  as  though  he  wished 
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he  hadn't  spoken,  for  Mollie — who  did  not  always  see 
jokes — insisted  on  repeating  his  remark  for  '  A's '  benefit, 
together  with  the  ingenuous  comment, "  Isn't  he  clever  ? " 
at  which  the  youth's  embarrassed  confusion  became 
worse  confounded. 

"They're  talkin'  about  gettin'  up  another  Gymkhana 
next  month,"  said  Anstruther  presently  as  he  balanced 
a  lump  of  sugar  on  the  broad  nose  of  the  old  spaniel, 
whose  round  bulging  eyes  goggled  greedily.  "And  I 
hope,"  looking  at  Mollie,  "you'll  do  the  Ladies'  Event 
with  me  as  usual,  will  you  ? " 

But  Mollie  had  already  made  up  her  mind,  and,  true 
to  her  determination  to  see  less  of  Anstruther  for  the 
future,  answered  without  a  moment's  hesitation — 

"  Oh,  thanks  very  much,  '  A,'  but  I  was  thinking," 
with  a  charming  smile  in  Peter's  direction,  "of  asking 
Mr  Dare." 

And  it  was  not  until  Peter  was  actually  on  his  way 
home  that  he  remembered  how  he  had  fully  intended 
inviting  Phillis  to  take  part  with  him  in  this  same 
Gymkhana. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  flattered  at  Mrs 
Curtis's  asking  him  to  be  her  partner — an  invitation 
he  had,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without  thinking 
twice  about  it,  joyfully  accepted  —  he  felt  that  he 
would  far  rather  have  entered  for  the  Ladies'  Event 
with  his  old  playmate.  She  was  a  stranger  too ; 
knew  no  one  in  Ghazipur,  and  perhaps  now  wouldn't 
go  in  for  it  at  all. 

What  an  ass  he  had  been  ! 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

"  The  old  order  changeth.  .  .  ." 

ONE  day,  later  in  the  week,  it  was  Peter's  turn  to  be 
Orderly  Officer.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  entails 
staying  in  the  whole  day  long,  this  dreary  and  oft- 
recurring  duty  is  little  loved  among  subalterns. 

The  '  Orderly  Dog ' — so  called,  presumably,  because 
every  dog  has  his  day — is  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
Lines  during  his  tour  of  duty — an  irksome  restriction 
under  any  circumstances,  but  in  India  on  a  polo  day, 
wellnigh  intolerable. 

Hitherto  it  had  always  been  the  custom  in  the 
Westshires,  when  the  subaltern  of  the  day  wanted  to 
play  polo,  to  allow  the  Sergeant  Major  to  answer  for 
him  between  the  hours  of  four  and  six  ;  but  under 
the  regime  of  the  new  C.O.,  such  a  'flagrant  dereliction 
of  duty,'  as  he  called  it,  was  speedily  put  a  stop  to. 

Peter's  duties  as  '  Orderly  Dog '  were  many  and 
various.  Having  superintended  the  issue  of  rations 
weighed  the  meat,  examined  the  potatoes,  and  tasted 
the  bread,  he  next  took  part  in  the  morning  parade  ; 
after  which  he  first  of  all  inspected  and  dismissed 
the  guards  that  had  been  mounted  the  day  before,  and 
then  started  off  to  go  round  the  men's  breakfasts. 
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The  Barracks  were  scattered  over  a  very  consider- 
able area,  so  this  latter  duty  he  performed  on  horseback. 

As  he  came  to  each  block  of  buildings — which  though 
outwardly  of  no  very  pleasing  or  artistic  design,  were 
yet  sufficiently  comfortable  and  roomy,  affording  ample 
accommodation  for  a  Company,  with  its  own  wash- 
house  and  cook-house  complete — he  dismounted  and 
went  in  to  the  dining-hall  where  the  men  were  all 
seated  at  table. 

His  appearance  was  greeted  by  the  word  of  command 
'  'tshun.  Orderly  Officer,'  shouted  by  the  sergeant  in 
charge. 

Whereupon  Peter  asked  the  time-honoured  question, 
'  Any  complaints  ? '  to  which  was  returned  the  almost 
invariable  reply,  '  None,  sir.'  And  away  he  went, 
as  fast  as  his  pony's  twinkling  legs  could  carry  him 
over  the  grass  to  the  next  Company. 

Occasionally  the  men  would  complain  to  the  Orderly 
Officer  that  'the  potatoes  was  that  green  and  hard 
you  couldn't  eat  'em ' ;  or  there  would  be  an  outcry 
at  the  amount  of  bone  served  out  to  them  with  their 
meat.  But  all  such  defects  would  be  speedily  rectified 
by  the  Quartermaster,  and  peace  and  contentment  would 
reign  once  more. 

"Taken  all  round,"  thought  Peter  as  he  rode  away? 
"  the  life  of  a  private  soldier  is  by  no  means  an  unenvi- 
able one.  The  lucky  beggar  is  entirely  free  from  all 
worries  and  anxieties — and  precious  few  of  the  toiling 
community,  or  of  any  other  community  for  that  matter, 
can  say  as  much.  His  food  is  given  him,  he  is  provided 
with  clothes,  he  has  money  to  spend,  a  house  to  live 
in,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  extra  comforts,  luxuries 
indeed,  that  are  furnished  regimentally  for  his  benefit — 
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the  reading-rooms,  libraries,  supper-bars,  billiard-rooms, 
&c.,  &c.  Really,  if  he  got  no  pay  at  all,  he  would  still 
be  well-to-do,  but  as  it  is,  he  is  a  jolly  sight  better  off 
than  I  am,  for  instance !  Why,  every  single  penny  he 
draws  is  money  he  can  spend — waste — throw  away — 
if  he  likes,  and  be  none  the  worse  off  materially.  In 
fact,  he  can  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too !  Many  a 
man  with  a  large  income,  and  a  still  larger  expenditure, 
with  never  a  blessed  halfpenny  to  spare,  is  a  pauper 
compared  with  the  private  soldier." 

After  his  long  pilgrimage  round  the  Com  pan  es 
Peter  made  his  way  to  the  Mess. 

Sitting  on  the  verandah,  reading  the  paper,  and 
looking  very  cross  and  unapproachable,  was  Denison. 
On  seeing  his  subaltern  he  cried  out — 

"  Look  at  this.  It's  an  infernal  shame,"  and  he 
held  out  the  paper. 

Peter  took  it,  and  in  the  Gazette,  under  the  heading 
Westshire  Regiment,  read,  '"Lieutenant  N.  W.  Grant 
from  the  Jamaica  Rifles,  to  be  Captain.'  .  .  .  What 
does  it  mean  ? "  he  gasped. 

"Mean,"  replied  Denison  with  indescribable  disgust, 
"  why,  it  means  that  this  fella  Grant  has  been  gazetted 
to  us.  They've  disbanded  his  regiment  and  must  find 
a  place  somewhere  for  the  officers,  I  suppose.  It's 
deuced  bad; luck  our  getting  this  chap,  though.  I  know 
the  blighter — met  him  once  in  the  West  Indies.  Worst 
type  of  bounder.  Fancies  himself  with  women.  Went 
by  the  name  of  the  'Amorous  Ape.'  How  you'll  all 
hate  him." 

"Then,"  said  Peter  dully,  still  looking  at  the  paper, 
scarcely  able  to  believe  his  eyes,  "then  I  don't  get 
my  step  after  all  ...  is  that  what  it  means?" 
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"Afraid  so,  old  boy.  It's  awful  bad  luck.  I'm 
devilish  sorry.  Such  a  brute  of  a  chap  too,  this  fella — 
makes  it  all  the  worse.  But  you  needn't  look  quite 
so  funereal  about  it,"  he  added,  putting  his  hand  on 
Peter's  shoulder,  "your  promotion's  not  postponed  in- 
definitely, you  know,  it's  bound  to  come  very  soon 
now." 

At  that  moment  the  tall  figure  of  Major  Anstruther 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Hulloa,  you  fellas,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  coming 
towards  them,  a  bundle  of  letters  in  his  hand,  "  what 
devilment  are  you  up  to,  plotting  together  out  here, 
with  faces  a  yard  long  ?  Now  then,  out  with  it,  Denny, 
what's  the  latest  ? " 

"  It's  no  laughing  matter,  '  A,'  we've  had  a  bounder 
brought  in  from  this  disbanded  Jamaica  Regiment." 

"  No,  really  ?     What's  his  rank  ?  "  asked  Anstruther. 

"  He  comes  to  us  as  junior  captain." 

"Well,  that  doesn't  affect  you,  Denny,  my  son, 
does  it  ? " 

"  No,  but  the  man's  an  awful  cad.  Besides,  it  hits 
Dare,  who's  been  Senior  Subaltern  for  ever  so  long  .  .  . 
does  him  out  of  his  step,  you  know." 

"Well,  kick  the  demued  fella  out  again,"  said 
Anstruther  the  lawless.  "Why,  when  I  was  out  here 
before,  whenever  we  got  a  fella  gazetted  to  us  we 
didn't  like,  we  just  used  to  make  a  'tiger'  of  him,  and 
he  jolly  soon  used  to  clear  out,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  '  A,' "  inquired  Denison,  "  by 
'  making  a  tiger  of  him '  ?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  that  much,  Denny  ?  Lord, 
what  ignorance !  It's  quite  a  simple  process,  but  most 
effectual.  Here's  the  recipe  for  it,"  and  his  eyes 
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twinkled  as  he  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  long  chairs, 
and  lit  a  cheroot.  "  The  small  hours  of  the  morning 
are  the  most  suitable  for  this  interesting  experiment, 
which  should  usually,  when  possible,  be  carried  out 
after  a  big  guest  night.  Select  the  victim,  whom  we 
will  presume  you  are  desirous  of  encouraging  to  seek 
'  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,'  eh,  Denny  .  .  .  ? " 

Denison  nodded. 

"  Then  remove  clothing,  stripe  with  broad  streaks  of 
mustard  and  ink  from  head  to  foot,  and  hunt  bare- 
foot through  the  station.  The  pursuers,  or  the 
larger  number  of  them,  will  of  course  be  mounted. 
You  will  find  it  better  not  to  take  hog-spears  .  .  . 
hunting-crops,  perhaps.  .  .  ," 

"  What  a  savage  you  are,  '  A,' "  said  Denison, 
laughing.  "  I  wonder  what  the  authorities  would  say 
to  such  doings  nowadays ! " 

"  The  only  way,  my  dear  fella,  the  only  way  to  keep 
your  regiment  clean  and  fit  to  live  in  ...  uncon- 
taminated.  .  .  ." 

"  We  should  all  be  fired  out  next  day,"  said  Denison. 
"  That's  all  we  should  gain  by  it.  No,"  he  added, 
shaking  his  head  dolefully,  "  I  don't  think  such  heroic 
measures  will  be  of  any  use  in  this  case.  Besides,  this 
chap's  a  captain  :  perhaps  he  may  have  improved  since 
I  knew  him.  Possibly  he's  been  licked  into  shape  by 
now  .  .  .  but  I  doubt  it." 

"  You  young  fellas,"  drawled  Anstruther,  "  have  no 
spirit  —  no  dash  —  no  ginger ; "  and  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  pile  of  English  letters  he  was  carrying 
in  his  hand. 

"Anyhow,  it's  a  pretty  good  slur  on  me,  Denny,"  said 
Peter,  gloomy  and  resentful,  "  being  passed  over  like  this." 
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"  Rubbish !  It  isn't  that  you're  passed  over.  It's 
simply  that  they've  got  to  find  places  somewhere  for 
these  disbanded  men ;  and  it's  just  bad  luck  our  getting 
one  of  'em.  Look  at  the  Gazette — it's  full  of  their 
names.  We  are  by  no  means  the  only  sufferers." 

"  Denny,  oh  Denny,  this  is  lovely,"  cried  Anstruther — 
who  was  reading  one  of  his  home  letters — suddenly 
convulsed  with  laughter.  "  It  appears  that  our  new 
Colonel,  whom  you  don't  know  as  well  as  I  do  ...  yet," 
with  a  significant  glance,  "  went  to  dine  with  the  other 
battalion  at  Aldershot  just  before  coming  out  to  us. 
And  old  Vaughan — merry  old  boy  Vaughan,  best  of 
good  chaps — stuffed  him  with  the  most  awful  yarns 
about  India,  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  frightening 
him  into  refusing  the  command  .  .  .  wish  he  had  quite," 
sotto  voce.  "  Old  Punch — I  beg  his  pardon — I  mean 
the  Colonel,  has  done  all  his  soldiering  at  home,  you 
know,  and  looks  upon  India  as  a  savage,  dangerous 
country — full  of  cholera  and  snakes — where  no  white 
man's  life  is  safe  for  a  moment.  Well,  at  dinner,  he 
asked  Vaughan  if  it  were  true  that  an  officer  had 
recently  been  shot  dead  in  broad  daylight  at  Ghazipur, 
the  very  place  where  the  regiment  was  stationed. 
Vaughan  told  him  it  was  true  enough  Poor  old 
Holden  it  was,  who  commanded  the  Native  Cavalry. 
You  remember,  don't  you,  Denny  ? " 

"Yes,  of  course  I  remember,"  said  Denison.  "It 
happened  at  the  races.  I  saw  it  myself.  A  Ghazi 
killed  him — one  of  those  fanatic  tribesmen,  you  know," 
turning  to  Peter,  "  who  come  over  the  border  to  kill  an 
unbeliever  and  gain  Paradise.  Colonel  Holden  was 
standing  near  our  tent  talking  to  a  lady,  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  bang,  and  over  he  fell  .  .  .  dead.  The 
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murderer  was  collared,  of  course,  and  executed.  But 
that's  only  part  of  the  programme  —  suits  his  book 
exactly,  providing  him  with  a  free  pass  to  the  Happy 
Hunting-grounds,  or  whatever  is  their  equivalent  in  the 
Pathan  mind." 

"  Bah  ! "  said  '  A.'  "  In  the  good  old  days  they  used 
to  hang  the  brutes  in  a  pig's  skin  when  they  played 
those  sort  of  tricks.  That  put  a  stop  to  the  practice, 
I  can  tell  you." 

"  Why  a  pig's  skin  ? "  asked  Peter. 

"Well,  the  skin  of  the  unclean  pig  is  supposed  to 
defile  the  soul  as  it  leaves  the  body,  and  to  make  sure 
of  its  damnation." 

"  A  jolly  good  thing  too,  I  should  think,  sir,"  said  Peter. 

"That  method  of  dealing  with  them  has  been  abol- 
ished long  ago,"  said  Denison.  "  It  was  ruled  by  the 
authorities  at  home  to  be  '  un-Christian ' ! "  Anstruther 
snorted. 

"  I  should  like,"  he  said,  "  to  make  the  blighters  who 
were  responsible  for  that  ruling  come  out  and  live  in 
Ghazipur — or  any  other  Frontier-Station,  for  that  matter. 
It  would  jolly  soon  teach  'em.  Well,  they  fairly  rubbed 
it  into  the  Colonel  apparently,  at  Aldershot.  Vaughan 
told  him  .  .  .  let's  see,  where  is  it?"  running  his  eye 
over  the  letter  as  he  spoke.  "Oh,  yes  .  .  .  here's  his 
description  of  the  conversation  ..."  And  he  read 
aloud,  '"Of  course,  in  a  place  like  Ghazipur,  no  one,' 
I  told  him,  '  ever  dreams  of  sleeping  in  his  bed.'  '  Why 
not?'  asked  Punch.  'Quite  out  of  the  question,' 
I  answered  ;  '  you  have  to  put  a  dummy  in  your  bed,  and 
sleep  on  the  roof.'  To  see  Punch's  face  was  as  good  as 
a  play.  '  A  dummy  ? '  he  stammered.  '  Yes/  I  said 
firmly, '  then,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  wily 
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Ghazi  comes  along,  he  contents  himself  with  stabbing 
the  figure  in  the  bed — imagines  he  has  bagged  a  fine 
colonel,  you  know,  and  will  certainly  get  a  front  seat  in 
Paradise ;  whilst  you,  safely  asleep  on  the  roof,  are  none 
the  worse.  You'll  be  quite  all  right  up  there,  except 
for  the  snakes  .  .  .  and  centipedes  .  .  .  and  scorpions.' 
Punch's  jaw  dropped  .  .  ."  Anstruther  broke  off 
suddenly,  "I'm  just  reading  what's  in  my  letter,  you 
know.  .  .  .  No  disrespect  to  the  Colonel,  of  course, 
eh?  you  insubordinate  young  devil,"  he  said,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  turning  upon  Peter.  "What  are 
you  laughing  at  ? " 

"  Oh,  at  the  dummy,  of  course,  sir ;  uot  .  .  .  not  the 
Colonel." 

"That's  all  right,  then.  .  .  .  What  else  does  the 
beggar  say — writes  such  an  infernal  hand.  Ah,  here 
it  is  .  .  .  '  P.'s  jaw  dropped,  and  he  asked  dismally, 
Do  many  murders  of  this  kind — of  this  brutal,  cold- 
blooded kind — occur  in  the  Stations  on  the  Frontier  ? ' 
'  Quantities,'  I  replied,  '  and  curiously  enough,  it's 
mostly  colonels  commanding  regiments  they  go  for. 
They  look  upon  'em  as  what  in  their  own  country  they 
would  call  Headmen,  and  think  that  they  acquire  very 
special  merit  in  bagging  them.'  .  .  .  Now  don't  you 
make  any  mistake,  you  boys,"  Anstruther  went  on, 
when  their  laughter  had  subsided ;  "  you'll  have  to  mind 
your  Ps  and  Qs  with  the  new  C.O.,  I  can  tell  you.  He 
imagines  he's  been  sent  here  specially  to  '  wheel  us 
into  line';  which  being  interpreted  means,  according 
to  him,  to  make  things  as  unpleasant  as  possible  all 
round.  I  took  jolly  good  care  to  get  my  year's  leave 
sanctioned  before  he  arrived,  for  fear  he  should  take 
it  into  his  head  to  put  a  spoke  in  my  wheel." 
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"Will  he  approve  of  polo  and  encourage  it,  do  you 
think?"  asked  Peter  anxiously,  knowing  how  largely 
sport  in  regiments  is  dependent  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
commanding  officers. 

"  Encourage  it  ? "  echoed  Anstruther  derisively.  "  Not 
much !  Forbid  it,  more  likely.  He  ain't  got  any  sport- 
in'  instincts,  and  you'll  find  will  have  a  very  special 
'  down  '  on  the  polo-team  from  the  first." 

"  But  why  ? "  protested  Peter.     "  What  harm  .  .   .  ?  " 

"No  harm,"  replied  Anstruther;  "on  the  contrary, 
lots  of  good.  But,"  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  there  it  is. 
You  mark  my  words,  he'll  always  put  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  your  going  anywhere  to  play  in  polo  tournaments. 
It's  so  easy  to  say  you  can't  be  spared,  you  know.  He 
will  hardly  try  to  stop  our  playin'  in  the  tournament  here, 
I  suppose  ?  By  the  way,  what's  the  date  of  it,  Dare  ? " 

"About  the  middle  of  January,  sir  ...  date  not 
fixed  yet." 

"  It  will  probably  be  my  last  appearance  in  a  tourna- 
ment," said  Anstruther.  "  I  doubt  very  much  if  I  ought 
really  to  be  playing  this  time  ;  I'm  getting  old  and  slow — 
anno  domini,  you  know,  that's  what's  the  matter  with 
me  —  slow  on  the  ball,  and  stiff  with  my  near-side 
backhanders,"  and  he  sighed  deeply,  as  he  stretched  a 
lean,  strong  arm  over  his  head,  and  brought  it  down 
with  a  circular  sweep  past  his  left  side,  as  though 
hitting  at  a  ball  with  an  imaginary  polo-stick. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir,"  protested  Peter,  who  they  all 
said  was  far  and  away  the  best  player  in  the  regiment. 
"We  always  go  to  pieces  when  you  are  not  playing 
for  us — you  keep  us  together.  Besides,  you  didn't 
show  any  signs  of  being  slow  on  the  ball  yesterday ; 
or  stiff  either,  for  that  matter." 
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"Ah,  Dare,  Dare,"  said  Anstruther  with  a  laugh, 
"  that  was  only  in  a  rotten  practice  game.  It's  a 
very  different  thing  in  a  tournament — then,  old  muscles 
and  stiff  joints  find  you  out,  I  can  tell  you,"  and  he 
sighed  again  for  his  lost  prowess  at  this  king  of 
games  that  he  loved  so  well. 

In  his  day  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
polo  players  in  the  Army,  and  even  now  was  still 
a  tower  of  strength  to  his  side.  A  hard  rider,  a  sure 
hitter,  always  well  mounted  and  in  good  condition,  he 
played  a  steady,  reliable  game  at  '  Back,'  and  was 
often  the  means  of  staving  off  defeat  when  the  younger 
members  of  his  team  had  become  '  rattled,'  and  victory 
for  their  opponents  seemed  assured. 

"  How  are  the  ponies,  Dare  ? "  he  asked  presently. 
"  I  hope  there'll  be  no  more  casualties  among  'em ; 
we've  none  too  many  'fliers'  as  it  is,  and  if  any  of 
'em  should  take  it  into  their  silly  heads  to  go  lame, 
we  should  be  in  an  awful  '  hat ' ! " 

"Oh,  they're  pretty  fit,  Major,  I  think,"  said  Peter. 
"  I  saw  all  sixteen  of  them  trotted  this  morning.  My 
bay  country  -  bred,  '  Frog,'  you  know,  is  still  going  a 
shade  tender  on  his  off  fore,  where  he  got  that  knock, 
but  it's  nothing  to  worry  about ;  and  your  Apollyon 
seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  stiff  on  his  old  spavin  at 
starting,  but  that  always  wears  off  very  soon,  of  course ; 
and  the  others  were  all  quite  sound  as  far  as  I  could 
tell." 

"That's  right,"  said  Anstruther.  "We've  got  quite 
a  good  lot  on  the  whole,  I  think — of  course,  it's  no 
use  pretending  there's  no  'taiL'  Those  two  old  club 
ponies,  for  instance,  and  Platt's  mare,  have  no  right 
to  be  playing  in  tournaments  at  their  time  of  life." 
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"  I  suppose  not,"  agreed  Peter  reluctantly.  "  But 
they're  all  three  so  extraordinarily  quick  and  handy, 
you  know,  sir,  and  they  suit  old  Platitude  down  to 
the  ground ;  I  don't  think  he  can  manage  anything  that 
takes  very  much  riding,  and  those  three  old  fossils 
know  enough  to  play  the  whole  tournament  by  them- 
selves." 

"  Um,"  commented  Anstruther  doubtfully.  "  And 
that  wonderful  English  pony  of  yours  that  I  hear  so 
much  about?"  he  continued,  chaffing  Peter  in  his 
good-natured  way.  "  I  hope  he's  all  right ! " 

"  Oh,  Lucifer's  splendid,  thanks,"  said  Peter,  with 
the  legitimate  pride  of  an  owner  in  the  possession  of 
an  animal  he  looks  upon  as  quite  '  in  a  class  by  itself.' 

"Wish  we  had  you  at  'Two,'  Denny  old  boy,  as  we 
used  to  before  that  rotten  war,"  said  Anstruther, 
getting  up. 

"  Oh,  don't  go,  '  A,' "  returned  Denison.  "  I  like 
hearing  about  the  polo  even  though  I  can't  play 
nowadays." 

"  One  minute,  old  man,  I  must  just  go  and  write 
a  note." 

"  Now  there's  a  man/'  said  Denison,  his  eyes  following 
the  tall,  khaki-clad  figure,  "  whom  any  one  would  be 
glad  to  serve  under,  in  peace  or  war.  I  wish  to  good- 
ness he  had  got  command.  The  men  think  no  end 
of  him,  and  the  officers.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,"  replied  Peter,  "he's  a  man,  you  see,  and  of 
course  that  goes  a  long  way.  Some  C.O.s.  are  old 
women,  and  then  every  one  despises  'em.  Our  new 
Colonel  .  .  .  well,  we  don't  know  what  he  is  yet.  Any- 
way, he's  not  much  to  look  at — not  in  the  same  street 
with  Anstruther.  ,  ." 
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"  Look  here,  young  man,"  interrupted  Denison,  "  don't 
you  get  into  the  habit  of  laying  down  the  law  so 
much  about  your  seniors.  Fancy  your  daring,"  he 
went  on  with  indignation  that  was  more  than  half- 
feigned,  "  to  make  disparaging  comments  on  your  C.O.'s 
personal  appearance — disgraceful — scandalous." 

"Oh,  go  on,  Denny,  you  know  he's  an  awful 
monstrosity,"  said  Peter  laughing.  Then  he  added 
mischievously,  "  I'm  quite  sure  you  would  never  wish 
me  to  say  anything  that  wasn't  strictly  true,  Denny. 
Honestly  now,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  figure  of  fun 
in  your  life — all  body  and  no  legs,  like  a  seal." 

"Shut  up,  Peter,  I  won't  have  it.  You'll  get  your- 
self into  trouble  some  day.  Remember,  you're  no 
longer  an  irresponsible  child.  You  must  be  more 
guarded  in  what  you  say.  You  don't  seem  to  realise 
in  the  very  least  what  a  serious  offence  insubordina- 
tion is — our  whole  system  would  go  to  pieces  at  once 
if  the  law  that  punishes  it  were  not  rigorously  en- 
forced. Every  officer,  a  day  or  even  an  hour  senior 
to  you,  is  theoretically  your  superior  in  every  way. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  it  ever  be  right  or  fitting 
for  you  to  criticise  anything  your  C.O.  does,  or  says, 
or  thinks,  or  feels — and  certainly  not  his  personal 
appearance.  Seriously,  old  chap,  I  mean  it." 

"Righto,  my  dear  old  preacher,  I'll  reform,"  replied 
Peter,  not  meaning  it  in  the  very  least. 

Just  then,  an  orderly  came  up  to  the  Mess  verandah, 
and  halting  in  front  of  Denison,  saluted  and  said — 

"The  Adjutant's  compliments,  sir,  the  Commanding 
Officer  would  like  to  see  you  at  the  Orderly  Room. 
And  I  was  to  give  you  this,  sir,"  handing  him,  as  he 
spoke,  a  long  envelope. 
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"All  right,"  replied  Denison,  taking  the  envelope 
and  tearing  it  open.  "  I'll  come  at  once." 

He  half  rose  from  his  chair,  but  as  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  closely-written  sheet  of  foolscap  which  he  had 
by  this  time  unfolded,  he  sat  down  again.;  There  was 
silence  for  a  time,  during  which  Peter  leant  back 
comfortably,  swinging  his  long  legs  over  the  arm  of 
his  chair,  and  whistling  under  his  breath  an  air  from 
Lohengrin,  whilst  he  mentally  reviewed  the  situation. 

He  was  done  out  of  his  step — there  was  no  getting 
over  that.  And  Denny  had  said  his  supplanter  was 
a  cad — that  made  it  all  the  worse.  He  wondered  if 
they  couldn't  find  some  way  of  making  it  too  hot  for 
the  new-comer  in  the  regiment  .  .  .  they  didn't  want 
any  bounders  in  the  Westshires  —  why  the  deuce 
couldn't  he  go  to  the  Ca'valry !  How  he  had  been 
counting  on  that  step,  too !  More  than  once  lately, 
in  the  course  of  distressing  interviews  with  his  anxious 
creditors,  his  solemn  assurances  that  there  was  every 
prospect  of  his  immediate  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
captain  had  alone  stood  between  him  and  ruin — had 
alone  prevented  them  from  what  they  were  pleased 
to  call  'taking  action.'  Still,  if  only  he  could  be 
sure  that  Stella  would  win  her  race,  and  if  only.  .  .  . 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  reverie  by  an  exclamation 
from  Denison,  and  looking  across  towards  him  saw 
that  as  he  read  his  face  was  'agitated  by  some  strong 
emotion — emotions  rather,  for  anger,  disappointment, 
contempt,  and  apprehension,  all  struggled  there 
for  mastery ;  and  although  each  in  turn  appeared  to 
win  the  day,  they  were  eventually,  one  and  all,  put 
to  flight  by  mirth,  uncontrollable  mirth. 

"  You  young  idiot ! "  he  said  at  length,  when  he  had 
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recovered  his  gravity,  pronouncing  the  words  with 
great  solemnity,  "what's  this  you've  been  up  to  at 
the  railway  station  ? " 

"  The  railway  station  ?  "  inquired  Peter  innocently. 

"  Yes.     Last  Friday  night.     You  must  be  mad.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  that,"  said  Peter  nonchalantly.  "That's  all 
right;  I  apologised  to  the  old  buster — Major  Black, 
he  said  his  name  was,  of  the  Royal  Indian  Medical 
Department;  a  very  suitable  name,  too,  since  he  was 
as  black  as  your  boot.  Surely,"  he  went  on  in  a  voice 
of  righteous  indignation,  "you  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
that  after  all  he's  going  to  cut  up  rough  and  report 
it,  and  make  a  fuss  ? " 

"He  has  reported  it — look  at  this,"  replied  Denison, 
holding  out  the  papers.  "  We've  both  got  to  go  to 
the  Orderly  Room  about  it  immediately.  The  Colonel's 
furious.  He's  sent  the  report  to  me  as  you're  in  my 
Company — with  orders  to  investigate  at  once,  and  let 
him  know  what  you  have  got  to  say  about  it.  Now 
then,  what  have  you  got  to  say  ? " 

"What  an  old  brute  Major  Black  must  be!"  cried 
Peter,  "to  run  me  in  after  I  apologised." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  you  young  idiot — this  is  serious. 
Tell  me  exactly  what  happened  ;  everything,  mind." 

"  Righto,"  replied  Peter  coolly.  "  It  was  nothing 
very  much  after  all.  Several  of  us  were  at  the  railway 
station  after  dinner,  seeing  off  those  fellas  in  the 
Fourth  who  were  going  down  to  Bombay  —  to  buy 
ponies,  you  know.  And  whilst  we  were  hanging  about 
waiting  for  their  train  to  start,  I  happened  to  go  and 
look  into  one  of  the  other  carriages,  and  there  I  saw 
what  I  thought — what  I  honestly  thought,  rnind  you, 
Denny  —  was  a  fat  Bengali  babu  lying  asleep,  and 
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snoring  fit  to  wake  the  dead.  He  had  an  enormous 
nose,  and  it  was  sticking  up  just  beside  the  window 
of  the  carriage,  blowing  away  like  a  fog-horn.  So  I 
just  leant  across  and  gave  it  a  good  tweak  to  make 
him  mend  his  manners.  You  should  have  seen  him 
jump.  .  .  ." 

Here  the  recollection  and  the  droll  recital  of  this 
ridiculous  incident  were  too  much  for  them,  and  they 
both  lay  back  in  their  chairs  and  roared  with  laughter. 
Denison  was  the  first  to  recover. 

"Very  funny,  of  course,"  he  said  as  severely  as  he 
could,  "but  you've  succeeded  in  landing  yourself  in 
a  very  pretty  mess,  you  young  Juggins.  Anything 
more  ?  " 

"Well,  all  the  rest,  I'm  sure  you  will  agree,  is 
entirely  in  my  favour,"  replied  Peter,  still  bubbling 
over  with  suppressed  merriment.  "  I  went  back  to 
where  the  other  fellas  were,  and  was  standing  talking 
to  them  quietly  when  suddenly  we  were  confronted  by 
an  apparition  that  might  well  have  appalled  the  stoutest 
heart.  .  .  ." 

"  Will  you  kindly  be  serious,  Dare,  if  you  please." 

"  Very  good,  sir ; "  then  continuing  his  story,  still  with 
an  irrepressible  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  described  the 
apparition.  "The  figure  that  stood  before  me  was 
clad  in  pyjamas  of  a  very  striking  design,  red  slippers, 
and  a  uniform  cap  with  a  gold  peak." 

Denison  did  not  smile. 

"  No  exaggeration  or  embroidery,  please,"  he  said 
coldly,  with  difficulty  repressing  a  desire  to  give 
way  once  more  to  demoralising  laughter. 

"  No  embroidery  whatever,  sir, — except  on  the  cap," 
was  the  solemn  reply.  There  was  a  pause  for  a 
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moment,  then  Peter  went  on.  "This  individual 
demanded  loudly  which  of  us  had  pulled  his  nose. 
He  was  extremely  indignant,  and  used  very  violent 
language,  telling  us  of  all  the  extremely  unpleasant 
things  he  was  going  to  do  to  us,  and  at  the  same 
time  informing  us,  and  everybody  else  who  happened 
to  be  on  the  platform,  that  lie  was  Major  Black  of 
the  Royal  Indian  Medical  Department.  When  I 
made  the  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  appalling  discovery 
that  it  was  not  the  nose  of  a  babu  I  had  pulled, 
but  the  sacred  beak  of  a  senior  officer,  I  at  once 
apologised  profusely.  I  said  everything  abject  I  could 
think  of,  really  I  did,  Denny.  That  I  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly— that  I  was  very  sorry  indeed — and  finally, 
by  way  of  explanation,  I  told  him  .  .  .  though  I 
have  since  thought  that  I  may  possibly  have  been 
wrong  in  doing  so  ...  and  that  perhaps  the  excuse 
I  gave  was  more  .  .  .  more  unforgivable  than  the 
...  er  ...  assault  itself,  I  told  him  .  .  .  that  .  .  . 
that — well — I  just  told  him  the  truth,"  with  a  rueful 
laugh  at  his  own  want  of  tact,  "  that  I  had  mistaken 
him  for — a  babu." 

"  You  didn't ! "  cried  Denison,  abandoning  all  attempt 
at  preserving  his  gravity.  "  Oh,  Peter,  Peter,  you're 
impossible.  You'll  get  fired  out  one  of  these  days, 
if  you're  not  careful ;  see  if  you  don't." 

The  scene  in  the  Orderly  Room  a  little  later,  when 
the  delinquent  was  inarched  in  for  his  wigging — '  haled 
before  the  beak,'  as  he  described  it  afterwards,  with 
irreverent  reference  to  the  colonel's  gigantic  nose — 
was  truly  awe-inspiring. 

Behind  a  large  table  littered  with  papers  sat  Punch 
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enthroned  in  the  seat  of  Justice  —  panoplied  with 
power — overbearing,  tyrannical,  his  ragged  moustache 
bristling  with  indignation. 

For  a  brief  space  there  was  silence — presage  of  the 
storm. 

Peter  stood  before  him,  strictly  to  'attention,'  tall 
and  erect,  every  line  of  his  figure  instinct  with  that 
unmistakable  air  of  breeding  so  bitterly  resented  of  the 
common  herd,  whilst  a  faint,  could  it  be  a  contemptu- 
ous, smile  hovered  about  his  lips. 

Standing  there,  he  experienced  a  curious  feeling  of 
detachment  from  his  surroundings,  as  though  he  were 
merely  a  looker-on  at  the  performance  of  some  weird 
rite  or  ceremony  that  was  about  to  be  celebrated  by 
this  strange  high-priest,  instead  of,  as  was  the  case, 
being  himself  the  victim  awaiting  immolation. 

At  length,  choking  with  wrath,  the  Colonel  found 
his  voice,  and  in  raucous  tones — harsh  and  discordant 
as  those,  thought  insubordinate  Peter,  of  a  cracked 
cornet — blared  out — 

"What  .  .  .  what  do  you  mean  by  this  disgraceful 
conduct,  sir  ? " 

Peter,  his  ears  offended,  his  teeth  set  on  edge,  in- 
stinctively closed  his  eyes,  wincing  at  the  horrid  sound, 
whilst  his  thoughts,  ever  unruly  and  ill-disciplined, 
busied  themselves  with  the  idea  of  the  cracked  cornet. 
Would  the  '  Society  for  the  suppression  of  solo  cornet 
players/  he  wondered  dreamily,  look  upon  this  per- 
formance as  coming  within  their  jurisdiction  ? 

"Well,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself,  Mr 
Dare?"  went  on  the  brazen  voice  more  loudly  still. 
"  Can't  you  hear  me  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  in 
your  defence  ? " 
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Peter  roused  himself. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,"  he  said,  his  cool,  level  tones 
driving  Punch  frantic.  "  I  mistook  Major  ...  er  ... 
Black  for  ...  er  ...  for  a  babu.  I  told  him  so  at 
the  time,  and  apologised.  I  understood  the  matter  had 
ended  there." 

"  Oh,  you  did,  did  you  ? "  bawled  Punch.  "  Then, 
you're  very  much  mistaken,  let  me  tell  you.  End  there, 
indeed !  I  suppose  you  think  you  can  go  about  the 
country  pulling  senior  officers'  noses  with  impunity ! " 

"I  explained,  sir,  that  I  mistook — 

"  Explained,  sir,"  echoed  the  colonel  in  loud  derision, 
"  a  pretty  tale !  I  tell  you  I  won't  have  it — I  won't 
have  it — I  won't  have  it,"  and  his  voice  rose  higher 
and  higher  at  each  repetition  of  the  words,  till  it  sounded 
like  the  long-drawn-out  and  agonising  crescendo  of  a 
steam  siren,  and  it  was  all  Peter  could  do  to  refrain 
from  putting  his  fingers  in  his  ears  to  shut  out  the 
agonising  sound.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  standing 
there  making  faces  at  me,  sir — got  St  Vitus's  Dance  ? " 
went  on  Punch,  glaring  ferociously.  "  I  would  have 
you  to  know,  sir,  that  I  won't  keep  officers  who  can't 
behave  themselves  in  my  regiment.  .  .  ." 

"  My  regiment,  indeed ! "  thought  Peter,  scornfully 
deriding  the  use  of  the  sacred  possessive  by  an  inter- 
loper such  as  this. 

"  I  won't  keep  "em,"  shouted  Punch,  continuing  the 
harangue,  "  clearly  understand  that.  For  the  very  next 
offence,  out  you  go,  young  man — neck  and  crop,  sir,  neck 
and  crop,"  and  he  thumped  the  table  with  a  clumsy 
fist,  upsetting  the  ink  in  his  excitement. 

Peter,  with  an  effort,  controlled  himself,  forcing  back 
the  words  that  sprang  to  his  lips.  After  all,  it  didn't 
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matter  much  what  the  monster  said.  Of  course,  he 
couldn't  carry  out  his  ridiculous  threats — there  was  no 
fear  of  that.  He  had  heard  of  C.O.s  like  this  before — 
under -bred  bounders,  who,  'armed  with  a  little  brief 
authority,'  took  the  greatest  delight  in  bullying  and 
browbeating  their  subordinates  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. Of  course  it  never  paid  to  fight  the  C.O.,  he  knew 
that — it  was  never  anything  like  'good  enough.'  Con- 
sequently when  the  command  of  a  regiment  happened 
to  devolve  upon  an  individual  who  was  unsuited,  either 
mentally,  morally,  or  physically,  to  the  performance  of 
so  responsible  and  difficult  a  duty,  there  was  practic- 
ally no  redress  for  the  officers  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  serve  under  him.  Were  he  bounder,  bully,  or  merely 
fool,  there  was  but  one  course  open  to  them — submis- 
sion. At  the  same  time,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
their  solacing  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the 
period  of  command  did  not  last  for  ever,  and  that 
possibly  they  might  have  'better  luck  next  time.' 

Peter  was  sentenced,  on  this  particular  occasion — 
after  much  threatening  and  bluster  on  the  part  of  his 
judge — to  send  immediately  an  ample  and  comprehen- 
sive apology  in  writing  to  the  swarthy  doctor  whom  he 
had  assaulted. 

Talking  about  it  later  to  Denison,  who  told  him  he 
had  got  off  uncommon  cheap,  he  said  bitterly — 

"  Of  course  it's  not  the  sentence  I  object  to  in  the 
very  least ;  that's  nothing  at  all.  But  it's  his  method 
of  awarding  it — his  insufferable  remarks.  In  no  other 
walk  of  life  would  he  have  dared  to  speak  to  me  like 
that.  Do  you  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  would  be  tolerated  anywhere  except  in  the 
Service  ?  If  we  hadn't  both  happened  to  be  in  the  Army, 
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why,  I  should  have  jolly  well  knocked  him  down ;  but 
just  because  the  little  monstrosity  is  a  great  deal  senior 
to  me — which,  after  all,  only  means  a  lot  older,  and,  for 
that  reason  alone,  probably  more  inefficient,  physically 
anyway  .  .  ." 

"Dry  up,  you  young  Juggins.  What's  the  good  of 
talking  a  lot  of  insubordinate  rot  like  that.  He's  your 
C.O.,  and  you've  just  got  to  put  up  with  anything  he 
may  say  to  you,  so  there's  an  end  of  it." 

"  Yes,  but  there  are  ways  and  ways  of  doing  things, 
and  this  blighter  .  .  ." 

"Well,  I  shouldn't  worry  about  him,  if  I  were  you. 
He  won't  last  for  ever.  But  just  you  be  careful  now, 
young-fella-my-lad,  and  don't  give  him  another  chance 
of  '  getting  his  knife '  into  you — that's  all." 

"  One  is  so  helpless  ..."  protested  Peter,  with 
impotent  wrath. 

"  Yes,  that's  just  it  exactly,"  was  the  reply.  "  Once 
you  fully  realise  that,  it  will  be  all  plain  sailing.  It's 
not  the  very  smallest  use,  you  know,  you  trying  to  '  kick 
against  the  pricks.' " 

"  Did  you  ever  hear,  Denny,"  said  Peter,  brightening 
up  a  little,  "what  they  did  in  one  of  the  native 
regiments — the  Moradabad  Light  Infantry,  I  believe  it 
was — with  a  C.O.  they  hated  ? " 

"  N-no,"  said  Denison. 

"Well,  the  man  was  an  awful  brute,  a  bullying 
bounder  of  the  worst  type,  violent  and  intolerable — 
drove  them  all  to  desperation.  So  they  persuaded  their 
doctor — it  happened  a  good  long  time  ago,  you  know — 
to  put  him  '  under  observation '  as  a  '  loony.' " 

"  Oh,  rot ! " 

"No,  it's  quite  true.     The  C.O.  was  furious,  as  you 
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can  imagine ;  in  such  a  state  of  frenzy,  indeed,  that  he 
really  was  almost  '  balmy'  for  a  time.  And,  so  well  was 
the  whole  thing  engineered,  that  in  the  end  he  was 
actually  deposed  and  shipped  off  to  '  Funny  House.' " 

"Nonsense,  Peter,"  said  Denison,  laughing  involun- 
tarily. "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  you  invented  the 
whole  yarn." 

"No,  really,  I  heard  it,  Denny.  I  say  .  .  .  couldn't 
we  do  something  of  the  same " 

"  Shut  up !  When  will  you  learn  the  rudiments  of 
discipline?  Do  you  at  all  realise,  I  wonder,  that  you 
render  yourself  liable  to  be  '  run-in '  and  tried  by  Court 
Martial  for  Mutiny  ? " 

"  Rats !  I  don't  believe  that's  Mutiny,  Denny." 

"  Of  course  it  is.  Just  look  in  that  fat  red  book  on 
the  table  over  there,"  said  Denison,  pointing  towards  a 
bulky  volume  that  bore  the  title,  '  Manual  of  Military 
Law.' 

"  I  don't  know  in  the  least  where  to  look,"  confessed 
Peter,  bringing  the  big  book  over  to  Denison,  and  laying 
it  down  beside  him.  "  You  find  it  for  me." 

"  What  an  ignorant  young  devil  you  are ;  it's  your 
duty  to  know  all  about  it.  Look  at  this,"  he  said,  a 
few  moments  later,  "here's  the  definition  of  Mutiny 
for  you,"  and  he  read — "'The  term  Mutiny  implies 
collective  insubordination ;  the  combination  of  two  or 
more  persons  to  resist,  or  to  induce  others  to  resist, 
Lawful  Military  Authority.'  That's  exactly  what  you're 
trying  to  do,  you  young  criminal,  you're  trying  to  induce 
others — that's  me — to  resist  lawful  military  authority — 
that's  the  Colonel.  A  clear  case  of  Mutiny." 

"  And  the  punishment  ?  "  asked  Peter,  rather  impressed 
at  the  magnitude  of  his  misdoing. 
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"  The  punishment  ?  Ah,  that's  farther  on  in  the  book, 
somewhere — wait  a  minute  till  I  find  it,"  rapidly  turning 
over  the  leaves  as  he  spoke.  Soon  he  found  the  place, 
and  read — "  '  Every  person  subject  to  Military  Law 
who  commits  any  of  the  following  offences — that  is  to 
say,  causes  or  conspires  with  any  other  person  to  cause 
any  Mutiny,  &c.  .  .  .  shall  on  conviction  by  Court 
Martial  be  liable  to  suffer  death,  or  such  less  punishment 
as  is  in  this  Act  mentioned.' " 

"  Oh,  that's  only  on  Active  Service,  Denny,  surely  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it — at  all  times.  Let  it  be  a  warning 
to  you.  Seriously,  old  man,  you'll  get  yourself  into 
hot  water  if  you  don't  take  a  pull.  Don't  be  always 
saying  silly,  insubordinate  things;  it's  not  particularly 
clever  or  amusing,  and  will  some  day  land  you  in 
difficulties." 

"  Righto,  thanks,  Denny.  I'll  be  frightfully  careful  in 
future.  It  certainly  would  be  rather  a  sell  to  find 
oneself,  one  fine  day,  condemned  to  suffer  '  death  or  such 
less  punishment  as  is  in  this  Act  mentioned.'  Lor !  " 
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CHAPTER  V. 


' '  Lead  we  not  here  a  jolly  life 
Betwixt  the  shine  and  shade  ? " 


NEXT  Sunday,  after  lunch,  as  they  sat  in  the  Mess 
verandah,  smoking  and  looking  at  the  English  papers, 
Peter  yawning  said  to  his  '  Skipper ' — 

"Don't  forget  we've  got  to  go  to  a  tea-fight  at  the 
Cumberledges'  to-day." 

"Oh,  have  we?"  replied  Denison  drowsily.  "Will 
you  drive  me  ? " 

"  Righto.  About  half-past  four  ?  You  won't  want 
to  stay  very  long,  will  you?" 

"  N-no.     I  don't  suppose  so.     But  where's  the  hurry  ? " 

Peter  looked  a  little  self-conscious. 

"  Oh,  no  hurry,  of  course,  only  I'm  going  for  a  run 
in  the  car — the  Curtis's  car,  you  know — before  dinner." 

"  I  see,"  said  Denison  drily,  and  added,  "  Well  now 
I  must  be  off  to  the  bungalow — got  a  lot  of  letters  to 
write.  Are  you  coming  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well.  I've  looked  at  these 
papers  till  I'm  tired ;  besides,  I  want  to  go  and  see  the 
ponies." 

Upon  which  they  left  the  Mess,  and  strolled  through 
the  brilliant  sunshine  towards  their  house,  the  grey 
thatched  roof  of  which  was  visible  through  the  trees. 
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Later  in  the  afternoon,  looking  superlatively  smart 
in  their  best  'store'  clothes,  which  did  credit  to  the 
skill  of  one  of  the  best,  and  certainly  the  most  ruinous, 
of  London  tailors,  they  drove  off  in  Peter's  high,  red- 
wheeled  dog-cart  to  the  Commissioner's. 

As  they  sped  along  over  the  smooth  carefully  watered 
roads,  their  rubber-tyred  wheels  making  no  sound,  the 
sleepy  peaceful  stillness  of  the  afternoon — broken  only 
by  the  click-click  of  Peggy's  hoofs,  the  distant  murmur 
of  doves,  and  the  monotonous  moan  of  the  water-wheels, 
each  turned  by  a  pair  of  patient  blindfolded  bullocks — 
sank  into  their  souls  and  kept  them  silent. 

Slender,  graceful  bamboo  trees  of  every  shade  of 
feathery  green  swayed  idly  by  the  roadside.  Far 
away  over  the  fields  there  hung  a  faint  haze,  through 
which  shimmered  the  darker  green  of  mango  groves; 
whilst  everywhere  the  golden  sunlight  shone  brightly 
through  the  quivering  transparent  leaves,  and  cast 
broad  bands  of  flickering  light  and  shade  across  the 
yellow  road. 

"Jolly  peaceful,  slumberous  feeling  there  is  in  the 
air,  isn't  there  ? "  said  Denison  at  length. 

"  Delicious,"  replied  Peter.  "  It  makes  one  think 
of  those  ripping  lines  about '  some  green  afternoon '  that 
'  turns  towards  sunset  and  is  loath  to  die.'  Beautiful 
idea,  isn't  it,  Denny  ? " 

"Rot!"  said  Denison,  who  did  not  altogether  approve 
of  his  subaltern's  fondness  for  poetry.  "  How  can  an 
afternoon  turn  ?  It's  not  a  live  thing  such  as  a  pony 
like  Peggy,  or  a  donkey  like  you.  You  waste  too  much 
of  your  time  reading  that  sort  of  rubbish ;  try  a  little 
Military  History  for  a  change." 

"Goth!    Philistine!    Vandal!"  laughed  Peter       "Of 
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course  I  know  jolly  well  you  don't  mean  what  you  say. 
You  appreciate  a  beautiful  line  as  much  as  any  one.  It's 
no  use  pretending  you  don't." 

"  Nonsense !  Look  after  the  mare  or  she'll  have  us 
in  the  ditch.  Here's  the  gate.  <7e-rusalem,"  he 
ejaculated,  as  they  spun  round  off  the  main  road  into 
the  drive,  "what  a  way  to  take  a  corner,  you  young 
devil !  Why,  we  were  on  one  wheel  for  nearly  ten 
yards.  Do  you  want  to  break  my  neck?" 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Peter,  "  we  shan't  come 
to  any  harm.  Old  Peggy's  always  a  bit  sharp  with 
her  corners.  Doesn't  she  fizz  along,  the  old  beauty? 
Did  you  ever  sit  behind  a  faster  trotter  ? " 

"  She  certainly  is  a  very  good  goer,  but  I  should  think 
you  would  soon  knock  her  legs  to  pieces,  stamping 
along  the  roads  at  this  pace." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  they're  as  hard  as  iron." 

"What,  the  roads?" 

"  No,  her  legs,  of  course.  Not  a  blemish  either.  She's 
a  wonder.  Whoa,  old  girl !  here  we  are.  Jump  out 
quick,  old  chap,  will  you?  she  doesn't  like  standing." 

"It  doesn't  require  a  clairvoyant  to  see  that,"  said 
Denison,  as,  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  sprang 
from  the  swaying  trap  to  the  welcome  safety  of  the 
gravel  drive  beneath. 

Peter  joined  him,  and  after  giving  a  few  directions 
to  the  syce,  and  patting  the  mare's  arching  neck,  walked 
with  him  slowly  up  the  broad  flight  of  steps  to  the  big 
entrance. 

When  they  reached  the  top  they  turned  for  a  moment 
to  watch  old  Peggy  being  led  away,  foaming  and  snort- 
ing, and  tossing  her  game  little  head,  as  though  to 
protest  against  the  indignity  of  this  enforced  idleness. 
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"Be  sure  you  remember  to  inquire  after  the  Com- 
missioner's health,  Denny ;  he's  in  bed  with  gout,  you 
know,  and  Mrs  Cumberledge  will  enjoy  telling  you 
all  about  it,"  said  Peter  as  they  crossed  the  big  hall  in 
the  wake  of  one  of  the  scarlet-clad  servants. 

"  All  right.  By  the  way,  which  is  the  old  lady's 
best  ear  ?  I  couldn't  make  her  hear  at  all  last  time 
I  met  her." 

"  Her  right  ear  is  the  better  of  the  two,  but  that 
isn't  saying  very  much ;  you'll  have  to  shout." 

The  big  drawing-room  was  looking  cool  and  restful ; 
large  bowls  of  exquisite,  freshly  gathered  roses — in  the 
arrangement  of  which  Peter  thought  he  recognised 
Phillis's  hand — sweetened  the  air,  making  poor  exiles 
think  of  home. 

They  found  quite  a  number  of  people  having  tea  in 
a  recess  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  near  an  open 
window,  through  which  there  was  a  delightful  view  of 
the  beautiful  grounds  spread  out  green  and  tranquil 
below.  At  their  approach  their  hostess  rose  from  her 
seat  beside  the  tea-table,  beaming  a  welcome. 

"  How  -  do  -  you  -  do,"  they  shouted  ;  "  how  is  Mr 
Cumberledge  ?  " 

The  dear  old  lady,  in  the  curiously  soft  voice  of 
the  very  deaf,  replied  that  she  was  afraid  he  was 
not  so  well  again;  and,  she  went  on,  to  add  to  their 
troubles,  one  of  the  carriage  horses — a  very  old  friend 
and  great  pet,  whose  name  was  Duke — had  trodden 
on  a  nail  or  something  the  day  before,  and  was  on 
the  sick-list  too.  .  .  .  Not  very  bad  ...  no  ... 
but  they  couldn't  have  the  carriage  out  .  .  .  such  a 
nuisance ;  and  she  made  room  for  Major  Denison 
on  the  sofa  beside  her. 
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"Come  and  sit  near  me,"  she  said  to  him,  "and 
Phillis,  dear  child,  tell  them  to  bring  some  fresh  tea, 
will  you?" 

Phillis,  looking  very  sweet  and  dainty  in  a  white  frock, 
crossed  the  room  to  give  the  required  order,  and  then 
came  over  to  where  Peter  was  sitting  helplessly  by — and 
at  the  mercy  of — his  pet  aversion,  a  certain  Mrs  Kelly. 

On  his  arrival  he  had  been  immediately  appropriated 
by  this  masterful  and  acid  lady,  who  was  known 
throughout  the  station  as  'P.K.' — short  for  Poisonous 
Kelly  —  a  sobriquet  which,  although  not  of  a  very 
charitable  nature,  was  at  least  thoroughly  well  deserved  ; 
and  he  was  now  engaged  in  listening  to  a  voluble  account 
of  the  delinquencies  of  Indian  servants  in  general,  and 
of  her  own  in  particular. 

"As  I  was  just  telling  Mr  Dare,  Miss  Montague, 
native  servants  are  for  ever  doing  the  most  appalling 
things — whether  from  vice  or  from  sheer  stupidity  I 
can't  make  up  m}'  mind.  This  very  afternoon,  for 
instance,  I  told  my  ayah,  who  has  been  with  me  for 
years  and  years,  that  I  wanted  to  wear  a  smart 
frock,  as  I  was  going  out  to  tea.  So  what  do  you 
think  the  old  idiot  did  ? —  she  actually  laid  out  my 
best  pink  satin  evening  gown,  and  all  my  jewellery. 
But  that  is  nothing  to  what  they  can  do,"  she  went  on, 
having  paused  sufficiently  long  to  allow  her  audience 
to  appreciate  the  enormity  of  the  ayah's  conduct.  "  The 
other  night  we  had  a  dinner-party — all  the  big-wigs 
in  the  place.  It  was  the  first  opportunity  my  new 
cook — who  had  come  to  me  with  superlatively  good 
recommendations  —  had  had  of  distinguishing  himself. 
He  didn't  let  it  slip  either  —  the  wretch!  Surely, 
thought  I,  as  the  soup-plates  were  placed  on  the 
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table,  the  soup  seems  to  be  a  very  queer  colour,  and 
my  heart  sank.  Then  I  tasted  it.  .  .  ."  The  face 
of  disgust  that  she  reproduced  for  their  benefit  was 
most  realistic.  "It  wasn't  soup  at  all;  it  was,  what 
do  you  think  ?  You'll  never  guess — why,  coffee ! " 

"  Splendid,  splendid  ! "  laughed  Peter ;  "  and  did  he 
give  you  soup  in  your  coffee-cups  after  dinner  ? " 

"  I  can  assure  you  it  is  no  laughing  matter,  Mr  Dare," 
returned  P.K.  dolefully.  "I  was  never  so  ashamed  in 
my  life." 

"  Oh,  I  shouldn't  bother  about  a  little  thing  like 
that,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Peter  cheerfully;  "it's  not 
a  quarter  as  bad  as  the  fine  old  crusted  Indian  story 
that  we  are  all  told  when  we  first  come  out." 

"  What's  that  ? "  broke  in  Phillis  eagerly. 

"  Never  mind,  young  lady,"  he  replied.  "  It's  rather 
horrible." 

"  Oh,  you  must  tell  us.  Isn't  it  mean  of  him,  Mrs 
Kelly  ? " 

"Well,  your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head  then. 
Mrs  Kelly  has  probably  heard  it  before.  Once  upon 
a  time,"  he  began  solemnly,  "a  certain  bachelor  gave 
a  dinner-party,  at  which  the  coffee  was  so  extra- 
ordinarily good  that  all  the  ladies  wanted  to  know 
how  it  was  made.  So  he  called  up  his  old  bearer, 
and  asked  him  to  explain  to  them  the  process.  The 
old  native,  brimming  over  with  pride,  minutely  described 
the  initial  stages,  and  wound  up  by  saying  with  sweet 
simplicity — '  and  afterwards  straining  through  master's 
sock/  Then,  seeing  the  horror  depicted  on  his 
listeners'  faces,  and  mistaking  the  cause,  he  hastened 
to  protest,  with  virtuous  indignation,  'not  master's 
clean  sock — master's  dirty  sock.'" 
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"  Oh,  Peter,  you  horrid  boy,"  cried  Phillis,  "  what 
a  disgusting  story — how  could  you  tell  me!" 

"Well,  you  brought  it  on  yourself.  It's  not  my 
fault;  besides,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  true,"  laughed 
Peter  unrepentant. 

Just  then  there  was  a  general  lull  in  the  conversation, 
as  a  late  arrival,  —  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr 
Alexander  Platt  of  the  Westshires,  —  hot  and  em- 
barrassed, stumped  up  the  room  to  pay  his  respects. 

"How-do-you-do,  Mrs  Cumber-ledge,"  he  said  with 
his  best  bow,  in  a  shy,  subdued  voice,  painfully 
conscious  that  every  one  in  the  room  was  looking 
at  him ;  "  how  is  Mr  Cumberledge  ? " 

Now,  for  some  reason  or  another,  possibly  because 
the  lameness  of  the  horse  Duke  had  formed  one  of 
the  chief  topics  of  conversation  during  the  afternoon, 
the  old  lady  thought  he  was  making  inquiries  after 
that  animal's  health,  and  replied  in  her  soft,  deaf  voice, 
which  was  nevertheless  audible  all  over  the  room — 

"  Oh,  he's  getting  on  nicely,  thank  you.  We  stood 
him  out  all  night  in  the  garden  with  his  foot  in  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  to-day  he  is  really  much  better." 

Platt's  face  was  a  study. 

"Bucket  of  water  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  the  Commissioner?" 
he  stammered,  aghast. 

Then  a  gust  of  laughter  swept  the  room,  followed 
by  explanations  and  apologies. 

Dear  old  buxom  Mrs  Cumberledge,  who  had 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  joke,  laughed  more  than  any 
one  as  she  pictured  to  herself  her  irascible  spouse 
standing  all  night  long  in  the  garden,  with  his  cherished 
gouty  foot  immersed  in  a  bucket  of  water. 

Peter  was  the  first  to  make  a  move.     It  annoyed  him, 
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somehow,  to  find  that  nearly  every  one  else  was  staying 
on  for  music.  Even  Denison,  when  asked  if  he  was 
ready  to  go,  announced  his  intention  of  coming  on  later 
with  Platt.  He  began  to  wish  he  could  stay  too.  He 
wasn't  nearly  so  keen  now  on  that  run  in  the  motor  he 
had  looked  forward  to  so  eagerly,  especially  when  he  saw 
that  Phillis  was  really  disappointed  at  his  going.  He 
wanted  to  hear  her  play  too,  and  .  .  .  how  jolly  nice  she 
looked  in  that  white  frock  ! 

Altogether  it  was  a  far  from  jubilant,  indeed  almost 
a  disconsolate,  young  man  who  took  his  departure  and 
went  off  reluctantly — instead  of  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind  —  to  keep  his  appointment  with  the  beautiful 
Mrs  Curtis. 

"Who  is  that  very  talkative  old  gentleman  over 
there,  Major  Denison  ? "  asked  Phillis  after  Peter  had 
gone,  as  they  turned  over  some  music  together,  and 
she  looked  at  a  queer  gesticulating  figure  that  was  the 
centre  of  an  amused  throng. 

"  Oh,  that,"  he  replied  with  mock  solemnity,  "  is  a 
famous  —  I  might  almost  say  notorious  —  character, 
Major  O'Shaughnessy,  the  well-known  gentleman  rider. 
Not  a  race-meeting  takes  place  in  the  whole  of  India, 
I  believe,  at  which  he  is  not  present  with  a  string  of 
what,  in  his  peculiar  brogue,  he  calls  'harrrses.'" 

"  Oh,  he's  a  Major,  is  he  ?     Really  ? " 

"  No,  really  he  is  a  doctor — but  he  is  called  Major." 

"  Then  how  can  one  distinguish  doctors  from  real  .  .  . 
I  mean  from  soldiers  ? " 

For  a  minute  or  two  Major  Denison  weighed  the 
question  in  silence. 

"  Well,"  he  said  presently  with  great  gravity,  "  it  can 
frequently — I  may  say  generally — be  done  by  the  voice, 
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which  is  almost  invariably  Irish  and  loud.  I  remember," 
he  continued,  "how  once  in  Africa  I  had  a  bad  go  of 
fever,  and  the  doctor — a  first-class  chap,  by  the  way — 
who  was  attending  me  was  suddenly  transferred  to 
another  station.  I  didn't  know  of  this,  and  when  his 
successor — a  blatant  Irishman  of  the  very  worst  type, 
whom  I'd  never  seen  before  in  my  life — came  into  my  tent 
and  in  stentorian  tones  roared,  '  Put  out  yourrrr  tongue,' 
I  was  naturally  furious,  and  drove  him  out  with  scant 
courtesy.  Apparently  he  didn't  like  this,  and  went 
over  to  our  Mess,  where  he  found  the  Colonel — a  dear 
old  gentleman  with  pince-nez  perched  on  the  tip  of 
his  nose — quietly  reading  the  paper,  and  in  the  most 
unintelligible  of  dialects  reported  the  matter.  'Wan 
of  yourrr  ahfficerrrs  has  insulted  me,  sorr,'  .  .  .  &c.,  &c. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  outburst,  the  Colonel,  who 
had  all  the  time  been  gazing  at  him  in  blank  astonish- 
ment, took  off  his  pince-nez,  and  said  very  quietly  and 

politely,  'Really,  Captain — er — er '  looking  at  the 

card  he  had  sent  in, '  Captain  Mulroney,  if  you  have — 
er — as  appears  to  be  the  case — any  complaint  to  make, 
I  must  ask  you  to  bring  an  interpreter,  for  I  am  quite 
unable  to  understand  one  word  you  say.' " 

"  Poor  young  man ! "  said  Phillis  laughing,  "  that  was 
a  little  hard  on  him.  But,  joking  apart,  isn't  it  rather 
a  confusing  arrangement  doctors  having  the  same  titles 
as  officers  ? " 

"  They  are  officers — medical  officers." 

"  Y-yes,  but  .  .  .  why  give  them  rank  at  all  ? 
Surely  '  Doctor '  is  a  title  to  be  proud  of  ? " 

"  Oh,  but  you  see  they  must  have  army  rank ;  they 
require  it  in  their  dealings  with  the  men — the  soldiers, 
I  mean." 

F 
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"  Oh,  the " 

"  Not '  Tommies,'  please,  Miss  Montague,"  he  implored. 
"  Confess  it  was  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue." 

"  Yes,  it  was,"  she  admitted  smiling,  "  but  I  won't  say 
it  if  you  don't  like  it." 

"Thanks,  it's  a  horrible  word.  Do  just  listen  a 
moment  to  old  O'Shaughnessy.  Did  you  ever  hear 
such  a  brogue  in  your  life  ?  He  is  telling  a  favourite 
old  story  of  his  about  some  boat-race  he  won  in  the  dark 
ages." 

Phillis  turned  to  look  again  at  the  spare  figure  of 
the  medical  Major.  He  was  still  gesticulating  violently, 
his  lean  prognathous  face  alight  with  excitement,  as 
he  shouted  with  an  accent  seldom  heard  except  from 
the  lips  of  a  comic  Irishman  on  the  music  hall  stage — 
"  Oi  .  .  .  oi  was  taken  out  of  the  boat  in  a  dead  faint,  oi 
was.  Whin  oi  came  to,  there  was  a  crowd  round  me. 
'  Hurrah,'  sez  they.  '  Hurrah  be  demmed,'  sez  oi.  '  Just 
you  listen  to  me,'  oi  sez ;  '  oi've  pulled  hundreds  of 
harrrrses,  oi've  pulled  thousands  of  teeth — but  be  jabers 
— oi'll  never  pull  another  boat ! ' '  This  peroration  was 
greeted  with  peals  of  laughter. 

"  The  old  scoundrel,"  said  Denison,  sotto  voce,  "  I  can 
quite  believe  what  he  says  about  the  '  harrrrses ' ! " 

About  a  month  later,  Peter's  supplanter,  Captain 
Grant,  late  of  the  Jamaica  Rifles,  arrived  at  Ghazipur 
to  join  the  Westshires. 

He  was  a  sleek,  florid  individual,  blessed  with  a 
countenance  which,  though  pink  and  hairless,  was 
markedly  Simian  in  type.  He  wore  his  hair  rather 
long,  and  brushed  it  straight  back  from  his  narrow 
forehead  in  one  continuous  glossy  wave  right  down  to 
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the  nape  of  his  neck,  which,  red  and  thick  beyond 
belief,  was  garnished  with  a  clearly  defined  crease  that 
ran,  a  sharp  dividing  line,  between  two  rolls  of  wobbly 
fat.  His  smooth  pink  face,  plump  hands,  and  oily  ways 
gave  a  general  impression  of  flabby  unwholesomeness. 

Anstruther  said  he  was  just  like  '  one  of  those 
demmed  wax  figures  from  a  barber's  window,  who'd 
been  cast  because  he'd  got  too  fat  for  the  job,  and  begun 
to  melt ! '  But  then  Anstruther  was  never  very  charit- 
able in  his  remarks. 

Notwithstanding  Captain  Nelson  Wellington  Grant's 
unsoldierlike  appearance  and  his  thick  neck,  there  was 
about  him  a  certain  specious  ape-like  air  of  comeliness, 
and  though  almost  universally  abominated  by  men,  he 
was,  if  anything,  rather  a  success  than  otherwise  with 
the  fair  sex. 

For  one  thing,  he  was  quite  an  authority  on  dress; 
he  knew  enough  about  it,  at  least,  to  be  able  to  admire 
just  those  points  in  a  woman's  clothes  that  called  for 
admiration,  and  there  are  very  few  women  whose 
natures  do  not  automatically  respond  to  such  discrimin- 
ating appreciation — as  welcome  as  it  is  unusual.  Then, 
too,  he  danced  well,  and  sang  a  little,  and  since,  unlike 
the  majority  of  soldier  men,  he  did  not  play  polo,  or 
shoot,  or  indulge  in  any  of  the  violent  forms  of  sport  or 
exercise  common  to  mankind,  he  was  always  available 
whenever  his  services  were  required  to  hand  tea  and 
cake,  and  dance  attendance,  and  make  himself  generally 
useful. 

Peter  of  course  hated  the  sight  of  him.  Naturally, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  had  not  been  prepared  to 
welcome  him  with  open  arms.  But  when  first  he  saw 
him  actually  in  the  flesh — sitting  complacently  in  the 
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ante-room  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  filling  to  repletion 
one  of  the  dear  old  shabby  red  arm-chairs,  that  creaked 
and  groaned  under  his  weight  as  though  resenting  in 
its  leathern  heart  the  intrusion  of  an  '  outsider,'  he 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  conceal  the  violent  dislike 
that  took  possession  of  him. 

This,  then,  was  the  sort  of  man  who  was  considered 
fit  to  be  brought  in  over  his  head.  Pah — fat  beast ! 
Why,  he  looked  all  flabby  and  soft  like  .  .  .  like  a 
woman.  Like  some  women,  at  least,  he  hastened  to  add, 
modifying  the  indictment  as  the  memory  of  the  supple 
strength  of  Phillis's  slim,  vigorous  young  frame, 
instinct  with  the  glad  energy  of  perfect  health,  came 
back  to  him. 

What  was  the  good  of  a  fellow  like  that  in  the  regi- 
ment, he  would  like  to  know?  Did  he  look  as  if  he 
would  be  a  credit  to  them  ?  Did  he  look  like  a  leader 
of  men  ? 

"  I  suppose  you're  going  to  play  polo,  aren't  you, 
Grant  ? "  he  said.  "  We  are  badly  in  want  of  a  '  Back,' 
now  that  Anstruther's  made  up  his  mind  to  go  home 
on  leave." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  very  much  for  riding,  thanks,"  was 
the  new-comer's  reply ;  "  besides,"  with  an  ingratiating 
smile,  "  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  be  nearly  good  enough  for 
your  team." 

"  Bah ! "  said  Peter  under  his  breath,  and  turned  dis- 
gustedly on  his  heel.  A  few  minutes  later,  still  fuming, 
he  burst  noisily  into  Denison's  room,  shouting — 

"  The  blighter's  corne ! " 

"  Shut  the  door,  you  young  devil,  and  moderate  your 
transports,"  was  all  the  reply  he  got  from  his  skipper, 
who,  clad  in  the  scantiest  of  raiment,  was  busy  with  an 
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exerciser,  trying  to  induce  a  little  flesh  aiid  muscle  to 
grow  once  more  on  his  poor  shrunken  arm.  "Who's 
come  ? "  he  inquired  at  length. 

"  Why,  this  ..."  stammered  Peter,  almost  inarticu- 
late, "  this  chap  Grant  from  the  West  Indies — and  he's 
even  worse  than  you  said ! " 

"  Why,  what  did  I  say  ? "  asked  Denison,  pausing  for 
a  moment  in  his  wearisome  work  to  look  at  his  subaltern. 

"  You  said  he  was  a  ...  er  ...  amorous  ape." 

"Well,  and  doesn't  he  look  like  'a  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
amorous  ape '  ? "  inquired  Denison  laughing.  "  Perhaps 
he's  grown  out  of  it.  All  the  better." 

"  An  ape !  Why,  an  ape's  a  king  to  him.  He's  .  .  . 
he's  a  prize  pig — only  fatter.  And  pink  too — just  think 
of  it.  Pink  I " 

"  Rubbish  !  I  expect  he's  a  very  decent  fella.  You're 
prejudiced,  of  course.  Why,  Miss  Montague  was  telling 
me  only  this  afternoon  that  she  had  met  him  at 
Montreux  last  year,  and  rather  liked  him." 

"  Met  him  ?  Liked  him  ? "  gasped  Peter.  Then,  in 
tones  of  the  deepest  disgust,  "  Bah !  What  do  girls 
know  about  such  things?  They  don't  know  a  brute 
when  they  see  one." 

"Quite  right  too,"  agreed  Denison.  "Sensible  girls 
should  never  know  a  brute  when  they  see  him.  They 
should  just  look  the  other  way,  or  else  cut  him  dead." 

"Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean,  Denny.  I  bet  you'll 
think  him  awful,  too.  Why,  you  said  we  should  all  hate 
him,  that  day  when  we  first  saw  his  name  in  'The 
Gazette.' " 

"Nonsense  !  You  exaggerate,"  said  Denison.  "  Any- 
how, now  he's  here,  and  a  brother-officer  and  all  that,  we 
must  just  make  the  best  of  him.  He's  senior  to  you  too, 
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remember,  so,  for  goodness  sake,  don't  go  playing  any 
of  your  monkey  tricks  on  him." 

On  the  following  Saturday  the  long-talked-of  Gym- 
khana took  place. 

There  was  a  polo-scurry ;  a  handicap  for  horses  and 
ponies,  once  round  the  course  ;  a  jumping  competition ; 
and  one  event  for  ladies. 

Peter,  who  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  time  to  enter 
for  the  ladies'  race  with  Mrs  Curtis,  of  whom  he  had 
been  seeing  a  good  deal  lately,  had  somewhat  diffidently 
intimated  to  Phillis  that  he  would  have  liked  awfully 
to  ask  her  to  be  his  partner,  only  he  had  been  booked 
for  ages,  and  couldn't  very  well  get  out  of  it. 

"  Oh,  I've  got  a  partner,  thanks,"  had  been  her  sedate 
reply. 

She  had  been  rather  stiff  with  him  lately — distant 
even. 

Once  or  twice  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  things  with 
her  because  he'd  been  going  to  the  Curtis'  —  and  she 
didn't  like  it. 

She  thought  Mollie  was  sweet,  and  admired  her 
enormously,  but  she  couldn't  understand  in  the  least 
how  any  'nice'  married  woman  could  possibly  want 
a  train  of  admirers  always  following  her  about.  And 
when  there  seemed  to  be  every  prospect  of  Peter's 
becoming  permanently  one  of  the  train,  she  simply 
couldn't  bear  it. 

That  he  should  be  mixed  up  in  a  flirtation,  however 
harmless,  with  a  married  woman  seemed  to  her  to  be 
so  ...  so  unworthy  of  him ;  to  be  such  a — to  quote 
one  of  his  own  expressions — such  a  rotten  thing  for 
him  to  do. 
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For  his  part,  Peter  was  beginning  to  feel  that  his 
growing  intimacy  with  Mollie  Curtis,  though  very 
charming  and  delightful,  of  course,  had  undoubtedly  one 
serious  drawback.  The  more  he  saw  of  her,  the  less  he 
saw  of  Phil.  And  although  the  glamour — especially 
just  at  first — of  being  the  favoured  slave  of  the  one 
was  great,  it  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  happi- 
ness— the  real  pleasure — of  being  the  chosen  'pal'  of 
the  other. 

In  fact,  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  was  not  altogether 
sorry  to  learn  that  the  judge  was  shortly  going  on 
tour,  and  that  his  fascinating  wife,  who  never  deserted 
her  'Billy,'  was  going  with  him.  Perhaps  then  he 
would  get  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  his  old 
playmate — of  wooing  back  the  sweet  smile  of  friend- 
ship to  her  lips — of  coaxing  the  glad  light  of  welcome 
once  again  to  her  eyes.  And  when  at  the  Gymkhana 
he  discovered  to  his  disgust  that  the  partner  she  had 
spoken  of  was  none  other  than  the  objectionable  Grant, 
he  felt  that  it  was  indeed  high  time  he  came  for- 
ward to  protect  her  from  such  eminently  undesirable 
acquaintances. 

The  Ladies'  Event  took  the  form  of  a  sufficiently 
inane  competition,  in  which  the  men  had  to  gallop  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  a  spot  where  the  ladies  were 
awaiting  them.  There,  having  dismounted,  each  of 
them  handed  to  his  partner  a  paper  containing  some 
half-a-dozen  'General  Knowledge'  questions.  These 
the  ladies  had  to  answer  unassisted,  and  then,  refold- 
ing the  papers,  hand  them  back  to  their  respective 
cavaliers,  who  mounted  and  galloped  off  to  the  winning- 
post —  the  first  past  the  post  with  correct  answers 
to  win. 
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But  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift. 

Peter,  most  skilful  and  dashing  of  horsemen,  was 
first  past  the  post  by  a  very  long  way;  but  for  all 
that  he  was  not  the  winner  .  .  .  nor  second  .  .  .  nor 
even  third !  It  was  his  partner  who  was  to  blame 
for  this. 

Mollie  Curtis's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  General  Know- 
ledge were  of  the  sketchiest  description,  and  the  answers 
she  hastily  scrawled  on  the  paper  were,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  rather  wide  of  the  mark.  She  knew  neither  the 
name  of  the  Prime  Minister  nor  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  thought  that  Velasquez  was  a  famous 
violinist.  She  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  'Eleven 
thousand  eleven  hundred  and  eleven '  was  written  in 
figures  11111;  and  to  the  simple  question,  'What  is 
The  Pentateuch  ? '  she  was  inspired  to  write  the 
amazing  reply,  '  A  part  of  a  bicycle.' 

Nor  was  she  at  all  disconcerted  when  Peter,  vicariously 
ashamed,  shyly  explained  to  her  the  reason  why  the 
prize  should  not  be  theirs.  She  only  laughed  and 
said,  shrugging  her  pretty  shoulders — 

"  Silly  old  questions,  of  course  I  couldn't  answer 
them  right,"  and  vanished  into  the  tea  tent,  followed 
by  a  train  of  '  danglers.' 

So  utilitarian  an  accomplishment  as  that  of  answering 
General  Knowledge  questions  correctly  savoured  far  too 
much  of  the  board  school  to  suit  her  taste — was  indeed, 
as  she  would  herself  have  described  it,  not  in  the  very 
least  in  her  line. 

As  for  poor  Phillis  who,  as  the  latest  from  school, 
might  perhaps  have  shone,  she  never  had  a  chance 
from  the  first,  as  her  partner  fell  off.  And  the  prize 
was  eventually  adjudged  to  Platt  and  the  formidable 
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Mrs  Kelly.  Slow  old  Platitude  had  not  come  in 
among  the  first  half  dozen,  but  'P.K.,'  veteran  victor 
in  many  a  similar  contest,  had  got  the  answers  to 
every  single  question  right,  and  consequently  she  and 
her  partner  had  won  'hands  down.' 

The  moment  the  racing  was  over  and  Peter  found 
himself  free,  he  made  his  way  straight  to  Phillis,  who, 
with  Grant — looking  rather  the  worse  for  wear  after 
his  fall — still  in  close  attendance,  was  strolling  about 
the  smooth,  well-kept  grass  listening  to  the  band. 

Getting  rid  of  the  Amorous  Ape  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  telling  him  that  the  mud  on  his  face 
was  not  becoming,  he  asked  Phillis  if  she  wouldn't 
like  an  ice. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  would,  please,"  she  said  a  little 
stiffly,  and  together  they  made  their  way  to  the  West- 
shires'  big  marquee,  where  roses  and  ferns,  damask  and 
glass,  together  with  some  of  the  famous  plate  of  which 
the  regiment  was  so  justly  proud,  made  a  brave  show. 

"  I  say,"  began  Peter  rather  hesitatingly,  not  feeling 
very  sure  how  his  remarks  would  be  received,  "  what 
on  earth  did  you  want  to  go  and  enter  with  that 
chap  Grant  for?" 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  ? "  she  asked  in  innocent  inquiry, 
turning  upon  him  the  tranquil  regard  of  her  blue 
eyes,  clear  and  untroubled  as  a  child's.  "I  thought 
it  very  kind  of  him  to  ask  me." 

"  Oh,  because  he's  .  .  .  because  I  don't  think  he's 
a  very  nice  friend  for  you,  you  know." 

"Nonsense,  Peter,  you  old  grandmother.  I  knew 
him  in  Switzerland ;  that's  why  he  asked  me.  I'm 
very  glad  he  did,  too,  otherwise  I  shouldn't  have 
had  a  partner." 
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"Well,  I  hope  you  won't  get  too  thick  with  him, 
that's  all." 

Phillis's  eyes  flashed. 

"I  am  not  in  the  least  likely  ever  to  get  a  quarter 
as  thick  with  him  as  you  are  with  Mrs  Curtis,"  she 
retorted. 

This  outrageous  remark  he  wisely  passed  over  in 
silence. 

"  Phil,"  he  said  presently,  and  now  there  was  a 
note  of  pleading  in  his  voice,  "couldn't  you  .  .  . 
couldn't  I  ...  couldn't  we  ...  see  a  little  more  of 
one  another  in  future  somehow  ? " 

"  Oh,  you're  always  engaged,"  she  replied  petulantly, 
"driving  about  in  motor-cars." 

"  I  would  ever  so  much  rather  be  driving  about 
with  you,"  he  said.  "Seriously,  Phil,  do  let's  be 
friends  again.  You  can't  think  how  I  hate  it  when 
you're  snubby  and  cross  to  me.  We've  scarcely  had 
any  rides  together  yet  to  speak  of  either,  but  perhaps," 
searching  her  face  anxiously,  "perhaps  you  wouldn't 
care  about  it  now  ? " 

"Oh,  but  I  would,"  she  protested  eagerly,  softened 
a  little  by  his  evident  sincerity. 

"  Then  let's,"  he  said  fervently,  albeit  a  little  obscurely. 

"  I  don't  know  quite  how  much  to  believe  from 
such  an  accomplished  squire  of  dames  as  you've  become 
lately,  Peter,"  she  said  satirically.  "  Still,  if  you  really 
mean  it,  and  if  you're  sorry  for  being  so  horrid,  desert- 
ing me  all  alone  in  a  strange  land,  possibly  in  time, 
if  you  are  very  good,  you  may  ...  I  can't  say  for 
certain  .  .  .  but  you  may  be  pardoned ; "  and  she 
smiled  at  him  adorably,  her  resentment  at  his  supposed 
defection  already  more  than  half  appeased. 
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"  Please  I'm  sorry,"  pleaded  Peter  penitently. 

And  before  they  said  good-bye  that  evening  she 
had  forgiven  him ;  had  promised  to  be  his  partner  in 
the  next  Gymkhana;  had  arranged  to  ride  with  him 
in  the  mornings ;  to  play  to  him ;  had,  in  fact,  reinstated 
him  in  his  old  place  in  her  affections  from  which  he 
had  never  in  reality — and  only  for  a  short  time  in 
imagination — been  deposed. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

"Are  we  not  formed  as  notes  of  music  are 
For  one  another,  though  dissimilar  ? " 

DURING  the  fleeting  weeks  that  followed,  as  often  as 
Peter  was  not  required  for  parades  or  other  duties,  he 
went  for  long,  glorious,  never-to-be-forgotten  rides  with 
Phillis. 

In  the  delicious  cool  of  the  early  morning,  over  the 
dew-spangled  grass,  they  sped  together ;  each  happy  in 
the  companionship  of  the  other  ;  both  young,  both  more 
than  commonly  blessed  with  the  good  gifts  of  nature — 
good  looks,  good  spirits,  healthy  bodies,  happy  minds. 

Enjoying  to  the  full  the  perfectly  unconstrained 
friendship  and  affection  of  the  sweet  maid,  Peter  felt 
rich  indeed.  How  he  rejoiced  in  the  sight  of  her  slim 
and  graceful  beauty,  as  now  she  swayed  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  canter,  or  again,  leant  idly  back  in  the  saddle, 
one  hand  resting  on  her  pony's  quarters,  whilst,  in  the 
deep  shadow  of  some  ancient  grove,  they  drew  rein  for 
a  moment,  the  heaving  flanks  of  their  glossy  Arabs 
bearing  witness  to  the  speed  at  which  they  had  flown. 

But  soon  he  came  to  know  only  too  well — indeed 
he  must  have  known  from  the  beginning,  had  he  but 
given  the  matter  a  thought — whither  such  dalliance  on 
primrose-strewn  paths  must  inevitably  lead. 
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All  day   long   he   thought   of   her.      All   night   the 
haunting    memory    of    her    blue    eyes,    tranquil,    un- 
troubled, perilously  sweet,  disturbed  his  slumbers. 
He  loved  her. 

At  first  he  put  the  thought  from  him — laughed  at 
it  indeed.  Phillis  and  he  had  always  looked  upon  love, 
and  'all  that  sort  of  thing,'  as  nonsense;  and  he  felt 
quite  sure  that  she  would  not  hesitate  to  stigmatise 
his  feelings  now,  were  she  ever  to  come  to  know  of 
them,  as  '  silly.'  He  certainly  could  never  stand  that. 

Besides,  what  right  had  he — a  pauper  now  that  old 
Sir  Peter  had  played  him  such  a  trick — to  think  of 
falling  in  love?  Single  blessedness  must  be  his  fate. 
Then  he  oughtn't  to  see  so  much  of  her,  he  supposed. 
Perhaps.  .  .  .  Bah !  conceited  ass  that  he  was.  As  if 
any  girl  would  be  the  least  likely  to  care  for  him  in 
that  way — what  an  idea ! 

He  had  always  felt  the  profoundest  contempt  for  the 
'  silly  ass '  type  of  man  who  thought  that  every  woman 
was  in  love  with  him. 

He  hoped  that  some  day  Phyllis  would  make  a  jolly 
good  match — of  course  he  did — dear  little  girl.  Some 
fellow  with  '  pots '  of  money  like  .  .  .  like  ...  oh, 
not  like  that  infernal  chap  Stubbs — any  one  but  Stubbs ! 
Yet,  after  all,  why  not?  He  would  probably  be 
awfully  good  to  her,  and  give  her  everything  she 
wanted.  Of  course  he  was  a  bit  of  a  bounder,  but 
nowadays  that  didn't  seem  to  matter.  Wasn't  he  in 
a  very  gorgeous  cavalry  regiment,  and  didn't  that  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins  ?  True,  most  of  his  brother  officers 
belonged  to  much  the  same  class  as  himself,  and  were 
closely  connected  with  trade — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  title  of  '  The  Trades  Union '  had  been  bestowed  on 
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the  corps — but  nobody  seemed  to  mind  how  awful  they 
were  as  long  as  they  had  lots  of  money  to  spend. 

Poisonous  gang ! 

To  be  sure,  as  they  grew  up  they  seemed  to  become 
rather  less  offensive ;  some  of  the  senior  officers,  indeed, 
were  quite  decent  fellows. 

But  the  newly  joined!  —  they  were  the  'Boys'- 
smelling  of  the  recently  acquired  wealth  of  their 
plebeian  parents — as  often  as  not  of  Jewish  extraction, 
too — their  little,  low  minds  filled  full,  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else,  of  the  doings  of  ballet-girls  and  race- 
horses— their  little,  mean  souls  filled  with  the  desire, 
not  to  bear  worthily  that  grand  old  title,  to  which 
by  birth  they  had  no  remotest  claim,  of  officer  and 
gentleman,  but  rather  to  get  '  in '  with  smart  people — 
to  make  use  of  all  the  money  their  far  too  lavish  parents 
gave  them,  to  push  themselves  into  the  society  of  those 
who — but  for  the  fact  that  they  were  officers  of  the 
army — would  never  for  one  instant  have  dreamed  of 
tolerating  them. 

Peter  laughed  as  he  remembered  how  Major  Anstruther, 
who  had  been  '  auctioneer '  at  the  last  race  lotteries,  had 
neatly  '  touched  off/  with  a  happy  phrase,  an  appalling 
little  Jew-boy,  the  '  Trades'  Union's '  last-joined. 

"  Going  .  .  .  going  .  .  . "  he  had  cried,  lifting  his 
auctioneer's  hammer.  "This  horse's  chance  is  going 
ridiculously  cheap,  gentlemen."  Then,  looking  down 
the  table  to  where  the  Jew-boy's  bean-shaped  nose 
glistened  greedily,  he  had  said,  "Surely  you  are  going 
to  make  a  bid,  sir — you  with  the  rich  face  ! " 

Prejudice,  of  course,  all  prejudice.  He  himself  was  pre- 
judiced, he  supposed,  and  narrow — too  narrow  perhaps. 

In    the   abstract,    the    Jews   were    a    magnificent,    a 
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splendid  old  race;  but  close  at  hand,  in  the  flesh — in 
the  objectionable  persons  of  these  heavily -gilded  youths, 
for  instance — he  simply  couldn't  stand  them.  What  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  feeling  there  always  was,  to 
be  sure,  in  all  ranks  of  society,  against  the  Chosen 
People,  rich  or  poor. 

There  was  a  Jew  private,  long  ago,  in  the  Westshires 
— so  the  story  went — who  used  always  to  be  compelled 
to  fall  in  on  Sundays  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment  for 
church  parade. 

The  sergeant-major,  an  ardent  Protestant,  would  then 
give  the  words  of  command :  '  Battalion,  'tshun !  Fall 
out  the  Jew ! '  And  out  of  the  ranks  would  step  the 
poor  Hebrew  outcast,  and  creep  back  alone  to  barracks. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  done  before  the  officers  came 
on  to  parade,  and  directly  the  persecution  was  dis- 
covered, it  was  put  a  stop  to. 

Certainly  '  oppression '  was  a  fitting  badge  for  all 
their  tribe,  since,  when  not  oppressed,  they  forthwith 
became  oppressors. 

For  himself,  well,  he  frankly  hated  them. 

Was  it  envy  of  their  wealth  that  made  him  so  bitter 
against  them  ?  Perhaps  that  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  it.  It  always  had  been,  throughout  the  ages, 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  world's  antipathy  to  Jews. 
Envious  of  them,  in  a  way,  he  was,  without  a  doubt: 
there  was  such  a  deuce  of  a  lot  of  things  they  could 
do  with  their  money.  What  polo  ponies  they  could 
buy ;  what  motors ;  and — and  of  course  they  could  always 
afford  to  marry  whenever  they  liked. 

Well,  he  couldn't,  then,  and  that  was  all  about  it. 

Marriage,  indeed !  Why,  he  could  scarcely  keep  his 
head  above  water  as  it  was. 
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If  it  were  not  for  the  hope  that  Stella — who  was 
coming  on  splendidly,  and  whose  temper,  his  chief 
anxiety,  had  lately  been  that  of  a  lamb — would,  by 
winning  the  big  race,  keep  him  afloat,  and  give  him 
a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  his  host  of  creditors,  he  saw 
every  prospect  of  going  under  altogether. 

Gloomy  forebodings. 

And  did  he  wish  to  involve  her — his  beautiful,  his 
golden  Phillis — in  his  misfortunes ;  to  drag  her  down 
with  him  in  his  ruin.  God  forbid  !  Then  these  constant 
thoughts  of  her  must  cease. 

He  had  lately  got  into  a  bad  habit,  which  was  fast 
growing  upon  him,  of  going  over  and  over  in  his  mind 
her  words  —  her  dear  words :  of  hearing  again,  in 
imagination,  her  sweet  voice :  of  conjuring  up,  in  his 
mind,  the  scenes  they  had  taken  part  in  together:  of 
recalling  how  she  had  looked  when  she  had  said  this 
or  that :  how  dark  and  deep  and  dreamy — sombre  almost 
— had  seemed  her  blue  eyes  in  the  wood :  how  a  strand 
of  her  bright  hair,  that  had  blown  loose  in  her  gallop, 
had  touched  his  cheek.  .  .  . 

All  such  dreams  must  be  dreamt  no  more  .  .  .  never 
more. 

But  whilst  Peter's  feelings  towards  his  old  play- 
mate had  undergone  so  great  a  change,  Phillis's 
towards  him  had  altered  not  at  all.  She  thought  he 
was  a  dear  boy,  of  course,  but  she  was  by  no 
means  in  love  with  him.  Such  an  idea,  indeed, 
had  never  once  entered  her  pretty  head.  At  that 
period  of  her  life  she  was  far  more  occupied  in 
having  a  '  good  time '  and  enjoying  herself  than  in 
falling  in  love. 

As  for  marriage,  whenever  she  thought  of  it,  which 
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was  rarely,  it  was  always  as  a  dim  prospect  in  the 
remote  future,  vaguely  connected  in  her  mind,  some- 
how, with  a  certain  wealthy  young  officer  of  Dragoons — 
a  boisterous  but  kindly  soul  who,  according  to  her 
parents,  '  would  be  sure  to  make  any  girl  a  good  hus- 
band ! ' 

Peter  was  to  her  just  the  old  Peter  of  her  child- 
hood ;  nothing  more.  Quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  she 
looked  upon  him  as  her  natural  protector,  and  teased 
him,  confided  in  him,  laughed  at  and  scolded  him,  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  she  had  done  in  the  old 
schoolroom  days.  Poor  boy,  her  treatment  of  him 
made  things  rather  difficult  sometimes.  He  loved  her 
to  distraction,  to  destitution  rather!  he  told  himself 
with  a  wry  face,  over  and  over  again,  so  as  to  fix  the 
fact  firmly  in  his  mind.  And  he  must  never  let  her 
know  it — never  plead  his  cause  with  her.  He  was 
a  pauper.  It  would  not  be  'playing  the  game.' 

Just  about  this  time,  quite  by  chance,  she  made  the 
discovery  that  he  could  sing. 

He  never  used  to  sing  long  ago,  she  was  quite  certain 
of  that.  And  now  he  made  the  barefaced  confession 
that  he  had  always  taken  jolly  good  care  to  hide  this 
accomplishment  of  his  from  her  when  she  was  a  rude 
little  girl,  for  fear  that  she  would  jeer  at  him. 

He  was  still  very  shy  about  it,  he  said,  and  never 
could  bear  the  idea  of  standing  up  and  making  a  fool 
of  himself  before  a  lot  of  unappreciative  idiots,  who 
didn't  care  a  rap  about  music,  or  know  one  note  from 
another. 

"  Well,  you  will  often  have  to  sing  to  me,  Peter,  now 
that  I've  found  you  out,"  decreed  She-who-must-be-obeyed. 

"  There's  nothing  I  should  like  better,"  he  said.    "  I've 
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got  a  whole  heap  of  songs  over  in  my  house.  But 
I'll  only  sing  to  you  when  you  are  by  yourself,  mind, 
Phil — never  when  there  are  people  about." 

"What,  not  even  to  Mollie  Curtis,  if  she  were  to 
come  back  from  the  Jungle  to  listen  to  you  ? " 

She  could  laugh  now  about  what  she  called  his 
'  infatuation '  for  the  beautiful  Mrs  Curtis,  feeling 
quite  sure  that  such  foolishness,  if  it  had  ever  really 
existed,  was  definitely  at  an  end. 

His  voice  was  a  revelation  to  her,  so  pure  in  quality 
it  was,  so  true,  so  sensitively  sweet.  It  fascinated  her, 
affecting  her  subtly  in  a  way  she  did  not  understand. 
Whilst  as  for  dear  old  Mrs  Cumberledge — who  was 
sometimes  allowed  into  her  own  drawing-room  as  a  great 
favour,  to  listen — she  used  frankly,  and  without  any 
attempt  whatever  at  concealment,  to  shed  sentimental 
tears  of  mingled  sorrow  and  enjoyment. 

"  Do  just  sing  '  Auld  Robin  Gray '  before  you  go," 
she  would  almost  invariably  ask,  when  it  was  time 
for  him  to  say  good-bye.  And  then  she  would  sit 
listening,  in  an  ecstacy  of  grief  and  rapture,  as  his 
fresh  young  voice  took  up  the  piteous  tale  in  such 
melodious,  tender  strains  that  it  became  positively 
heart-rending. 

Peter  could  not  help  noticing  that  Phillis  generally 
selected  the  most  passionate  of  love  songs  for  him  to 
sing  to  her.  And  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  play 
with  the  alluring  thought — the  forbidden  idea — that 
perhaps,  after  all,  she  might  some  day  outgrow  her 
sisterly  regard  for  him,  and  come  to  look  upon  him — 
when  he  was  better  off,  of  course — as  possibly  .  .  . 
possibly  something  dearer  ...  he  was  abruptly  brought 
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to  his  senses  by  her  telling  him,  her  sweet  eyes  alight 
with  what  he  had  flattered  himself  was  emotion,  that 
she  thought  his  voice  sounded  so  jolly  in  that  sort 
of  sentimental  nonsense;  that  was  why  she  always 
chose  it. 

"  Laugh  not,  nor  weep,  but  let  thine  eyes 
Grow  soft  and  dim,  so  love  should  be," 

he  sang,  in  a  voice  that  would  have  melted  a  heart 
of  stone,  but  which  failed  entirely  to  cause  Miss  Phillis 
the  slightest  tremor. 

"  And  be  thy  breathing  tender,  quick, 
And  tremulous,  whilst  I  gaze  on  thee. 
And  let  thy  words  be  few  or  none  ; 
But  murmurs,  such  as  soothe  the  air 
In  summer,  when  the  day  is  done, 
Be  heard,  sweetheart.    .    .    ." 

"Wait  a  moment — I  don't  think  you  hang  on  quite 
long  enough  to  that  note,  Peter.  Now,  again." 

The  heartless  little  monster;  the  inexorable  little 
tyrant  .  .  .  how  could  he  help  loving  her! 

He  began  to  realise,  though,  that  this  sweet  intimacy 
of  theirs  could  not  possibly  continue  on  its  present 
footing ;  flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  it.  But  then 
again,  what  was  the  alternative  ?  Never  to  see  her 
at  all — why,  this  very  thought  was  intolerable. 

One  day  they  came  across  a  song  which  described 
their  relative  positions  towards  one  another  with  what 
he  felt  was  painful  accuracy.  A  dear  little  song  it 
was,  about  —  as  is  not  unusual  in  songs  —  a  lover 
and  his  lass.  The  lady,  it  appeared,  had  for  a  while 
deserted  her  swain,  whose  lament,  which  formed  the 
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refrain  of   the  song,  was,  as  even  Phillis  of  the  cold 
heart  was  forced  to  admit,  pathetic  to  a  degree. 

"  And  what  she  calls  a  week, 
Is  for  ever  and  a  day." 

"Exactly  how  Phil  and  I  would  feel  about  it," 
thought  Peter  miserably,  as  he  sang  the  plaintive  words 
over  and  over  again  to  her  heartless,  though  artistic, 
accompaniment. 

One  morning  he  took  her  down  to  the  racecourse 
to  see  his  beautiful,  his  '  priceless '  mare  Stella  do  a 
gallop;  and  on  the  way  home  he  explained  to  her 
a  little  more  fully  than  he  had  hitherto  done  of  what 
vital  importance  the  winning  of  the  coming  race  was 
to  him — how  some  of  his  creditors  were  already  pressing 
for  their  money  —  and  how  increasingly  difficult  he 
found  it  to  stave  them  off  with  fair  words  alone. 

Until  this  moment  she  had  never  quite  realised  how 
desperate  the  situation  was. 

Peter  seemed  always  to  have  everything  he  wanted, 
and  poverty,  she  knew,  meant  having  to  do  without. 
Poor  boy  !  his  face  looked  quite  drawn  and  haggard  as 
he  told  her  of  his  difficulties — they  were  evidently  very 
real  and  threatening  then, — and  her  heart  went  out 
to  him  in  ready  sympathy. 

"Oh,  Peterkin,"  she  cried,  "why  were  you  so 
reckless  ?  What  is  there  I  can  do  to  help  ? " 

"  Nothing — nothing,  thanks,  Phil.  It'll  be  all  right," 
he  replied,  shaking  off  his  despondency  at  her  words. 
"  Thanks  awfully  all  the  same,  dear.  I've  been  rather 
a  '  Juggins,'  of  course ;  but  it  was  my  old  uncle's  mar- 
riage that  really  put  me  'in  the  cart.'  Fancy  an  old 
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man  like  that  wanting  to  marry.  How  could  I  pos- 
sibly have  foretold  such  a  thing?  It  only  remains 
now  for  a  son  and  heir  to  be  born  to  him  to  put  what 
we  so  elegantly  call  the  '  tin  hat '  on  all  my  chances." 

"  Oh,  Peter,  I'm  so  sorry.     Do  you  owe  much  ? " 

"Yes,  an  awful  lot.  But  I'm  not  going  to  bother 
you  about  such  things  any  more.  Come,  let's  gallop." 

"  I've  got  an  idea,  Peter,"  she  said  a  few  minutes 
later  as  they  reached  the  edge  qf  ,the  grass  and  pulled 
up  into  a  walk.  "  You'll  have  to  marry  money." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  never  marry,"  he  replied  hastily,  flinching 
a  little. 

"  Why  not  ?     A  nice  girl,  of  course." 

"Who  would  have  me,  I  should  like  to  know.  Be- 
sides, there's  not  only  the  girl  to  think  of ;  there  would 
be  her  people  too.  I  should  be  sure  to  hate  them  like 
blazes ;  and  they  would  look  upon  me  as  a  spendthrift 
and  a  fortune-hunter." 

"  Then  you  must  marry  an  orphan." 

"  She  would  have  to  be  a  '  well-off-un '  to  do  me  any 
good,"  he  said  with  a  laugh. 

"  You  wretched  boy,  when  will  you  be  serious  ?  All 
the  same,  it's  quite  a  good  idea — what  you  would  call 
'  sound.'  I've  got  to  do  it,  you  know." 

"  Do  what,  Phil  ? " 

"  Why,  marry  money." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you're  engaged." 

"No,  no,"  said  Phillis,  getting  scarlet.  "I  mean  I 
shall  have  to  some  day." 

"  I  say,  Phil  .  .  ." 

"Yes?" 

"  I  say  .  .  ." 

"  Yes  ? "  encouragingly. 
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"  Is  that  fella  Stubbs  coming  here  for  the  race- week  ? " 

"  N-no,  he  can't  come  after  all,"  she  replied,  busying 
herself  with  one  of  her  gloves.  "  He'll  be  on  manoeuvres 
or  something." 

"  Hurrah ! "  cried  Peter. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  went  on  defiantly,  turning  upon 
him  her  straight,  direct,  boy's  look.  "  I  know  you 
don't  like  him,  so  you  needn't  pretend ;  but  he's  very 
nice  all  the  same  .  .  .  and  kind  .  .  .  and  .  .  ." 

"  Hurrah ! "  cried  Peter  again. 

"You're  an  old  stupid,"  said  Phillis,  laughing;  then 
maliciously,  "We  shall  see  him  at  the  elephant  hunt, 
though." 

"  What  elephant  hunt  ? " 

"Oh,  didn't  Mrs  Cumberledge  tell  you?  We  are 
to  go  and  stay  with  a  Rajah  for  a  week  and  catch 
elephants ;  won't  it  be  fun  ? " 

"  Nonsense,  Phil.  Catch  elephants !  How  are  you 
going  to  catch  them  ? " 

"  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea,  but  we're  going  to." 

"  You'll  be  here  for  the  race- week,  surely,  won't  you  ? " 
he  asked,  agitated  at  the  thought  of  her  leaving  Ghazi- 
pur.  "  We're  going  to  give  a  ball,  and  .  .  .  and  there'll 
be  no  end  of  gaiety." 

"  Of  course,  we  shouldn't  think  of  missing  the  Week, 
you  silly  boy,  and  all  the  dances,  and  the  races,  and 
the  polo — rather  not.  But  directly  it  is  over  we  go  off 
to  the  jungle.  The  Commissioner — he's  such  an  old 
dear,  Peter,  and  I'm  to  call  him  Uncle  Jimmy  for  the 
future,  only  I  know  I  shall  never  remember  to — has 
to  tour  about  his  district  or  something  for  a  bit,  and 
then  we  go  off  down  south — to  Hardwar,  I  think  it  is 
— to  catch  elephants." 
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"You'll  be  away  for  ages  and  ages,  I  suppose;  and 
what  am  I  to  do  ?"  he  inquired  dismally. 

"  Nonsense,  Peter.     Only  a  few  weeks." 

"Only  a  few  weeks,  she  says."  Then  mournfully 
he  quoted  the  pathetic  little  refrain — 

"  And  what  she  calls  a  week, 
Is  for  ever  and  a  day  ! " 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


"  A  little  sorrow,  a  little  pleasure 
Fate  metes  us  from  the  dusty  measure 
That  holds  the  date  of  all  of  us." 


AT  length,  with  Christinas  over,  came  the  Race-Week. 

For  some  time  past  the  small  frontier  station  of 
Ghazipur  had  talked  of  little  else.  All  the  gaiety  that, 
judiciously  distributed,  might  have  lasted  the  whole 
winter  was  to  be  crowded  into  a  bare  six  days — races, 
polo,  dances,  dinners,  at  homes,  all  following  one  on  top 
of  the  other  with  kaleidoscope  rapidity.  The  club  was 
crowded,  the  Messes  filled  to  overflowing,  and  tents  by 
the  score  sprang  up  in  all  directions. 

On  the  first  morning  of  this  eventful  '  Week,'  Peter, 
noticing  that  Denison  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  at 
breakfast,  went  round  to  his  rooms  to  see  what  had  be- 
come of  him. 

He  found  him  sitting  hunched  up  over  a  fire,  looking 
very  cross  and  very  miserable,  and  very  sorry  for  himself 
indeed. 

"  Hullo,  old  chap  ! "  he  said  solicitously. 

"  G  .  .  .  rr  .  .  .  rr.  G'way,  can't  you,"  was  all  the 
welcome  he  got. 

"  What's  up,  old  man  ?  "  he  inquired. 
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"Oh,  nothing;  only  I'm  sick  of  it  all  ...  sick  of 
it  ...  sick  of  it." 

Peter  looked  rather  concerned.  He  knew  these  fits 
of  depression  to  which  Denison  was  subject ;  for  a  time 
he  would  be  bitter  and  vindictive  and  misanthropic  and 
discontented — in  short,  quite  impossible — then  suddenly 
he  would  get  all  right  again. 

"I  thought  you  were  dining  out,  Denny,  when  you 
didn't  turn  up  at  Mess  last  night,"  he  said,  "  instead  of 
which  you  were  glooming  here,  I  suppose.  Why  didn't 
you  go  over  to  dinner,  or  give  me  a  shout,  or  some- 
thing?" 

"  Because  I  hate  dinner — I  loathe,  detest,  and  utterly 
abhor  dinner — and  all  meals — and  all  companionship, — 
and  only  want  to  be  let  alone,"  was  the  encouraging 
reply. 

Poor  old  Denny,  thought  Peter,  these  black  fits  are 
the  very  devil. 

"  What's  the  trouble,  old  man  ?  Anything  in  par- 
ticular?" he  asked. 

"I'm  useless — a  derelict — that's  what's  the  trouble. 
Look  at  this  hand  of  mine,"  and  he  held  it  up  and  eyed 
it  contemptuously,  "  crippled  and  maimed  so  that  I  can't 
even  write  with  it,  much  less  play  polo  or  do  any  of  the 
things  I  used  to  ...  to  care  about." 

"  It  is  bad  luck,  old  chap,"  said  Peter  sympathetically. 

"Unfitted  for  my  profession  too,"  went  on  Denison, 
expatiating  on  his  woes,  "  a  profession  which  at  the  least 
demands  sound  bodies  and  limbs  ..." 

Here  Peter  interrupted  him. 

"Rats,"  he  said.  "You're  worth  more  as  a  soldier 
than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together." 

"  Bah  !  .  .  .     For  a  miserable  pittance  I  have  sold  my 
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body  to  be  a  target  for  my  country's  foes,  a  sordid  bar- 
gain at  best !  I  wish  the  beastly  bullet  that  wounded 
me  had  put  an  end  to  me  altogether." 

"Your  liver's  all  wrong,"  said  Peter,  "that's  what's 
the  matter  with  you,  old  man.  Surely  it  must  be  some 
satisfaction  to  feel  that  all  that  time  in  Africa  wasn't 
.  .  .  wasn't  quite  wasted.  Is  it  nothing  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  despatches  three  times — or  was  it  four? 
And  to  have  got  a  Brevet?  To  say  nothing  of  being 
recommended  for  the  V.C.  ?  I  know  most  men  would 
be  jolly  proud  of  such  a  record." 

"  Bah !  .  .  .  What's  the  good  of  it  now  that  this  in- 
fernal hand  of  mine — my  right  hand — my  sword  hand — 
is  useless  ? " 

"  Well,  doesn't  it  help  a  bit  to  remember  how  you  got 
it  wounded  ?  Young  Forbes  wouldn't  be  alive  and  kick- 
ing to-day  but  for  you." 

"  Bah  !  .  .  .     I  would  give  a  hundred  young  Forbeses 
for  a  sound  hand." 
Peter  laughed. 

"You  didn't  think  so  at  the  time,"  he  said,  "which 
was  perhaps  just  as  well  for  young  Forbes." 

"  Don't  talk  rot,  Dare.  .  .  .  Besides,  every  one  was 
mentioned  in  despatches — and  as  for  a  Brevet,  what's 
the  use  of  it,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  It  doesn't  do  one 
the  slightest  good — and  only  causes  a  lot  of  jealousy. 
Mine  cost  me  quite  half  my  friends,  I  can  tell  you — and 
the  other  half  would  have  gone  too  if  that  rubbish  about 
a  V.C.  had  ever  come  to  anything.  Why  on  earth  any 
one  should  be  jealous  of  a  Brevet,"  he  continued  fretfully, 
"beats  me.  It's  the  rottenest  sort  of  reward  going — 
doesn't  even,  in  India  at  least,  carry  any  pay  with  it — 
or  count  as  real  rank  at  all,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  In  fact, 
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the  only  difference  it  has  ever  made  to  me  has  been  to 
let  me  in  for  a  lot  of  beastly  Courts  Martial,  on  which 
I've  had  to  sit  as  President,  and  which  otherwise  I  should 
have  escaped  altogether.  Oh,  but  I'm  forgetting,"  he 
added  satirically  with  a  bitter 'laugh,  "there's  one  other 
very  important  difference.  At  dinner-parties  and  other 
social  functions,  particularly  in  India,  where  your  under- 
bred, second-rate  Englishman  is  in  his  glory,  and  holds 
all  sorts  of  exalted  civil  appointments — where  the  Laws 
of  Precedence  are  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
Decalogue — where  the  women,  saturated  with  alcohol 
and  tobacco  ..." 

"  Steady  on,  old  man." 

"...  there,  I  say,  my  Brevet  rank  as  a  Field  Officer 
of  some  seven  years'  standing  ensures  my  taking  in  some 
comparatively  'senior'  lady  —  to  borrow  a  term  from 
their  revolting  jargon — who  generally  turns  out  to  be  an 
old  frump,  instead  of  ..." 

"  My  dear  old  chap,  has  the  doctor  been  yet  ? "  broke 
in  Peter  anxiously,  not  knowing  quite  what  to  make  of 
this  tirade. 

"  Yes,  he  has ;  and  he's  given  me  some  awful  poison  to 
take,  too — not  that  it'll  do  me  the  slightest  good.  What 
I  want  is  a  change.  I'm  going  to  put  in  for  three  months' 
leave  to  Japan ;  that'll  be  more  likely  to  put  me  right 
than  any  amount  of  filthy  medicine.  A  chill  on  the 
liver  is  what  I  am  supposed  to  have  got." 

"  A  chill  on  the  liver ;  that's  it,  of  course,"  said  Peter, 
relieved;  "had  it  myself  once,  so  I  know  exactly  how 
you  feel.  /  as  near  as  possible  committed  suicide. 
Let's  see  ... "  he  went  on,  prowling  round  the  room, 
"  safety  razor  .  .  .  can't  do  yourself  much  harm  with 
that.  Guns,  revolver,  and  cartridges  all  locked  away 
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in  there,  are  they?  Well  .  .  .  I'll  just  put  the  key 
in  my  pocket,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"You  young  ass.  You  don't  really  think  I  should 
do  a  rotten  thing  like  that,  do  you?" 

"  Well,  you  won't  get  a  chance  just  now,  anyway," 
replied  Peter  laughing;  "but  don't  be  so  down  in  the 
mouth,  old  man.  You'll  soon  be  all  right  again.  Who's 
looking  after  you  ? " 

"  Thank  Heaven,  our  own  man's  away,  and  I've  got 
a  rather  knowledgeable  sort  of  chap  called  Graham." 

"  Oh,  that  must  be  the  fella  who  was  dining  in  Mess 
last  night,"  said  Peter,  subsiding  into  a  chair.  "Talk- 
ative sort  of  bloke — seems  to  know  a  lot  about  natives 
too ;  he  was  telling  us  no  end  of  queer  stories  about 
'em  —  the  extraordinary  things  they'll  do  to  revenge 
themselves  on  their  enemies.  Years  ago,  he  said,  when 
he  first  came  out  to  India,  he  was  several  times  called 
in  to  attend  natives  who  were  ...  in  ...  what  do 
you  call  it  ?  ...  in  extremis  ;  and  afterwards  to  certify 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  deaths.  On  every  blooming 
occasion  the  sick  man  made  a  solemn  declaration  that 
he  was  dying  from  the  effects  of  a  beating  received 
from  some  enemy  whose  name  and  address  he  was 
careful  to  give.  For  the  first  few  times  the  doctor 
fella  .  .  .  what's  his  name  ?  .  .  .  Graham,  isn't  it  ?  ... 
said  he  didn't  bother  his  head  about  it  very  much,  one 
way  or  the  other,  but  just  took  the  man's  word  and 
gave  the  required  certificate  that  death  was  due  to 
violence.  At  the  same  time  he  couldn't  help  thinking 
that  the  natives  of  India  must  have  pretty  rotten 
physique,  as  the  bruises  and  wounds  he  had  to  examine 
were  never  anything  like  bad  enough  to  cause  the  death 
of  a  European.  So  at  last  one  day,  when  he  was  called 
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in  to  attend  an  aged  Hindu  who  was  dying,  and  who — 
although  there  were  no  marks  whatever  of  violence 
on  him — told  him  the  same  old  yarn  about  having  been 
beaten  by  his  enemy,  so-and-so,  he  smelt  a  rat,  and 
when  the  old  boy  'popped  off,'  just  jolly  well  held  a 
post-mortem.  To  his  surprise  he  discovered  that  the 
singular  old  party  had  swallowed  enough  poison  to 
kill  half-a-dozen  men." 

"They're  a  rum  lot,"  growled  Denison,  "I've  heard 
something  of  the  sort  before.  It's  quite  beyond  us, 
isn't  it,  that  any  one  should  be  such  an  ass  as  to  kill 
himself  in  order  to  get  some  one  else  hanged?  Why, 
the  silly  blighter  wouldn't  even  be  there  to  see  his 
enemy  go  to  the  gallows.  What  possible  satisfaction 
can  there  be  in  that,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  A  rum 
lot  they  are — a  devilish  rum  lot." 

"  Cruel  brutes  too,"  went  on  Peter,  bent  on  distracting 
Denison's  thoughts  from  his  ailments  and  misfortunes. 
"  Graham  told  me  a  story  about  one  of  them  who,  be- 
cause he  had  a  'down'  on  another,  murdered  his  own 
mother — a  poor  old  cripple — and  deposited  her  body 
in  his  enemy's  garden,  thinking  —  as  he  ingenuously 
confessed  when  the  crime  was  brought  home  to  him — 
that  no  one  would  ever  imagine  he  could  possibly 
have  killed  his  own  mother,  and  that  consequently 
his  enemy  would  be  bound  to  get  strung  up  for  the 
murder ! " 

"Yes,  they're  cruel,  cold-blooded  sort  of  devils,  some 
of  them,"  said  Denison.  "  But  lots  of  natives  are  real 
good  sorts  —  first  -  rate  servants,  too.  Look  at  your 
old  man  David ;  why,  he's  worth  his  weight  in  gold. 
My  chap's  a  decent  enough  fella  too ;  he's  a  Pathan 
though,  and  you  never  can  quite  tell  what  a  Pathan  will 
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be  up  to.  They  are  cruel  if  you  like ;  and  the  Afghans, 
their  next-door  neighbours,  are  of  course  frightful 
savages.  I  remember  a  horrible  tale  about  two  men 
and  a  woman  who  were  mixed  up  in  some  crime  or 
another — robbery  I  think  it  was — and  who  bolted  from 
Kabul.  They  were  caught  after  a  bit,  and  taken  before 
the  old  Amir  for  judgment.  After  listening  to  the 
case  the  Amir  said,  '  Make  soup  of  this  woman.'  So 
she  was  led  out  and  popped  into  the  cauldron,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  her.  Then  the  two  men  were 
told  that  they  could  have  the  soup  if  they  liked ;  and 
they  were  advised  to  make  it  last  as  long  as  possible, 
as  it  was  all  they  were  to  get  this  side  the  grave — 
their  sentence  being  'Death  by  Starvation.'  What  do 
you  think  of  that  as  an  instance  of  making  '  the  punish- 
ment fit  the  crime '  ?  " 

"  Abominable,"  said  Peter  indignantly.  "  Such  things 
oughtn't  to  be  allowed." 

"  Unfortunately  there's  nothing  to  prevent  an  absolute 
monarch  from  doing  just  exactly  what  he  pleases.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  to  say,  '  Off  with  his  head,'  like  the 
Queen  in  '  Alice  in  Wonderland,'  and  off  it  comes." 
Peter  laughed ;  Denny  seemed  to  be  a  little  better 
now,  he  told  himself. 

"They're  playing  the  first  round  of  the  polo  tourna- 
ment this  afternoon.  We've  drawn  a  '  Bye,'  you  know," 
he  said,  anxious  to  keep  the  invalid's  thoughts  from 
wandering  gloomwards  again. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Denison,  "  we're  in  luck.  It's  a 
thousand  pities  you  can't  find  a  better  '  One '  than 
old  Platt,  and  that  the  team  is  so  badly  off  for  ponies. 
All  the  same,  I'm  sure  you'll  do  well.  '  A '  is  always 
at  his  best  in  a  tournament." 
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"  Yes ;  he's  simply  splendid,"  said  Peter,  "  and  he's  so 
jolly  well  mounted  too.  Old  Apollyon,  of  course,  is 
a  famous  pony — best  Arab  in  India  in  his  time,  they 
all  say,  and  I  suppose  his  time's  not  so  very  long 
past,  is  it?" 

"  No.  Two  years  ago  he  was  far  and  away  the  best 
pony  the  2nd  Hussars  had,  and  they  won  the  Inter- 
Regimental." 

Peter  glowed  reverentially  at  such  transcendent  fame. 

"He  is  up  to  such  a  lot  of  weight,  too,"  went  on 
Denison,  "and  handy  as  a  cat.  'A'  calls  him  old 
Polly,  and  laughs  at  him  for  a  broken-down  screw 
because  of  that  small  spavin  of  his,  but  all  the  same 
he  thinks  no  end  of  him,  and  has  never  regretted  the 
enormous  price  he  had  to  pay  for  him.  Last  year  the 
'Trades'  Union '  badly  wanted  to  buy  him,  and  offered 
all  sorts  of  fabulous  sums,  I  believe,  but  '  A '  wouldn't 
hear  of  it.  They've  got  some  beautiful  ponies  in  that 
regiment." 

"  Yes.  ...  Of  course  they'll  win  here  easily,"  said 
Peter,  ruefully ;  "  what  chance  have  we  against  such 
overwhelming  wealth  ? " 

"  It  is  annoying,  I  know,"  said  Denison.  "  All  the 
same,  it's  not  only  wealth  that  makes  them  such  a  good 
team.  They're  a  sporting  lot ;  ride  hard,  and  all  that, 
and  play  a  jolly  good  game." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Peter  a  little  grudgingly, 
finding  it  hard  to  treat  the  matter  quite  so  philosophi- 
cally. "  Some  of  them  are  over  in  the  Mess  now  ;  queer- 
looking  coves,  with  very  long  coats  and  very  gay  socks 
and  ties;  smelling  to  Heaven  of  scent,  too!  We've 
made  them  'honorary  members,'  of  course,  during 
their  stay  here.  Some  of  their  acceptances  of  the 
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'  honor '  are  stuck  up  on  the  notice-board  in  the  ante- 
room. They're  in  the  stereotyped  form  all  right,  say- 
ing it's  a  privilege  of  which  they  will  gladly  avail 
themselves;  but  in  each  case  the  word  privilege  is 
spelt  p-r-i-v-i-1-e-d-g-e ! " 

Denison  laughed. 

"Take  care  you  don't  notice  too  much,  young  man. 
As  long  as  they're  staying  with  us  such  critical  obser- 
vation almost  amounts  to  a  breach  of  the  sacred  laws  of 
hospitality.  Besides,  all  polo  teams  spell  privilege  with 
a  '  d ' ;  I've  often  noticed  it.  You  might  as  well  expect 
them  to  spell  bachelor  without  a  '  t,'  or  '  all  right '  with 
two  ll's." 

Just  then  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door  which 
opening  disclosed  the  honest  face  and  sturdy  figure  of 
Platt,  come  to  inquire  after  the  invalid. 

"  He  wants  cheering  up,"  said  Peter,  "  and  you're  just 
the  man  to  do  it,  Platitude.  You've  got  to  keep  him 
in  a  roar  of  laughter  all  the  time,  mind.  Your  con- 
versation must  scintillate  with  wit — must  fairly  corus- 
cate with  brilliancy.  Go  on  now,  begin  sparkling." 

"  Haw,  haw,"  grunted  Platt  with  a  deprecating  smile, 
"'fraid  that's  not  much  in  my  line.  I  say,  Dare, 
seriously,"  he  went  on  in  his  slow  way,  "joking  apart, 
you  know,  what  do  you  think  of  Stella's  chances  on 
Friday  ?  Think  she'll  win  ? " 

"  Bound  to,"  said  Peter,  placidly. 

"  Seems  pretty  rampageous,  don't  she  ?  Jolly  nearly 
got  rid  of  her  '  boy '  on  the  racecourse  this  morning 
after  you  had  gone.  And  as  I  came  by  her  stable  just 
now  it  sounded  to  me  very  much  .  .  ."  he  paused,  and 
then  went  on  with  exasperating  deliberation,  "very 
much  as  if  she  was  trying  to  kick  it  to  pieces." 
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"  You  old  fool,"  cried  Peter,  rushing  to  the  door  and 
dashing  it  open.  "  Why  the  devil  didn't  you  say  so  at 
once  .  .  ."  and  he  flung  out  of  the  room. 

"  Mind,  I  don't  want  to  throw  cold  blankets  on  your 
hopes  of  winning,"  went  on  this  Job's  comforter ;  but 
Peter  was  gone. 

"  Excitable  chap  Dare,"  soliloquised  Platt,  shaking  his 
head.  Then  to  Denison,  "Sorry  to  hear  you're  seedy, 
Major — you'll  miss  the  Week." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two,  thanks." 
"  You  must  be  well  by  the  night  of  the  ball,  anyway." 
"What  ball?" 

"  Why,  our  ball.    The  fancy  dress  ball." 
"Oh,  of  course,  of  course — I   had  forgotten  for  the 
moment." 

"  We  are  in  for  a  gay  time  of  it,  Major,"  pounded  on 
Platt  complacently,  "  I've  just  had  another  dinner  invita- 
tion— that  makes  six." 

"  What  a  social  success  you  are,  to  be  sure  ! " 
"  I  refused  it,"  said  Platt,  upon  whom  satire  was  lost. 
"  It  was  from  Mrs  Kelly.     Have  you  ever  noticed  how 
she  signs  herself  ? " 

"N-no  ..."  growled  Denison.  "Oh  yes,  I  have, 
though  —  Bar  Kelly,  isn't  it?  Very  suitable,  too,  as 
every  one  seems  to  bar  P.  K." 

"  Haw,"  grunted  Platt ;  that  was  his  way  of  laughing. 
"Bar  Kelly — very  suitable,  too — haw."  Then,  after  a 
pause  for  reflection,  "  But  what  does  it  mean  .  .  .  Bar  ? " 
"  Oh,  I  suppose  it's  one  of  those  pernicious  abbrevi- 
ations that  women  are  so  fond  of.  Probably  her  name 
is  Barbara." 

"Oh,  Bar,  short  for  Barbara,"  cried  Platt,  delighted 
at  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 

H 
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"  Yes,  that  must  be  it.  Reminds  me  of  those  kiddies 
of  my  sister's,"  said  Denison,  laughing  at  the  recollec- 
tion, and  pointing  to  a  photograph  of  two  saintly  look- 
ing children.  "They  tried  this  shortening  dodge  upon 
one  another  with  disastrous  results.  Helen  and  Godfrey 
are  their  names,  you  know — harmless  names  enough, 
but  pretty  startling  when  abbreviated  into  .  .  .  well, 
the  place  of  torment  and  the  Supreme  Being ! " 

Platt,  when  after  a  moment  or  two  he  saw  the  point, 
was  fairly  convulsed,  and  Denison,  cheered  a  little  by 
his  appreciative  mirth,  went  on — 

"  Rum  little  beggars  they  are,  to  be  sure.  The  elder 
one,  Helen,  said  to  me  one  day,  '  Uncle  Fitz — my  Chris- 
tian name's  Fitzroy,  you  know — '  Uncle  Fitz,  is  Fitz  your 
real  name,  or  do  you  have  them  ? '  What  do  you  think 
of  that  ?  Suspected  me  of  epilepsy,  I  suppose." 

This  was  the  sort  of  humour  that  directly  appealed  to 
his  hearer,  and  when  Peter  came  back  after  pacifying 
the  mare,  he  found  the  patient  considerably  less  misan- 
thropic, and  Platt  still  gurgling  delightedly  over  the 
last  story. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

"  To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet ! " 

ALTHOUGH  gay,  pleasure-loving  little  Mollie  Curtis  had, 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  dutifully 
accompanied  her  husband  into  the  Wilds,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  she  would  deny  herself  the  delirious 
delights  of  the  race-week. 

Indeed,  her  'dear  old  Billy'  never  for  one  moment 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  her  sacrificing  herself 
to  such  an  extent,  and  consequently  took  care  so  to 
arrange  his  tour  that  he  might  be  within  a  day's  march 
of  Ghazipur  when  the  festivities  began. 

So  it  came  about  that  Mollie,  freed  for  seven  rapturous 
days  from  the  monotony  of  camp  life,  once  more  sweet- 
ened with  her  gracious  presence  the  little  frontier 
station  of  which  she  was  the  queen. 

It  would,  Anstruther  told  her,  have  been  a  gloomy 
Week  for  him  if  she  hadn't  come. 

And  as  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  England, 
and  as  she  wouldn't  see  him  again  for  ever  so  long,  and 
as,  after  all,  he  was  rather  a  '  dear,'  she  didn't  see  why 
she  shouldn't  '  let  herself  go '  a  little — why  she  shouldn't 
enjoy  herself  and  have  a  good  time  like  other  people. 
She  wasn't  afraid  of  old  'A "...  besides  ' Billy  didn't 
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mind.'  Her  sudden  desire  to  be  'friends'  with  Peter 
seemed  to  have  died  a  natural  death.  There  were  so 
many  aspirants,  each  vying  with  the  other,  for  the  prize 
of  her  friendship,  for  the  favour  of  her  smiles,  that  she 
had  scarcely  time  to  notice  even  that  he  had  dropped 
out  of  the  race ;  that  he  was  no  longer  at  her  beck 
and  call. 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Week  was  the  West- 
shires'  fancy  dress  ball. 

No  pains  had  been  spared  to  ensure  its  success,  and 
all  the  arrangements  were  quite  perfect. 

The  fancy  dress  in  which  most  of  the  officers  appeared 
was  a  very  good  one,  as  picturesque  and  becoming  as 
it  was  appropriate,  being  an  exact  copy  of  the  uniform 
worn  by  the  regiment  two  hundred  years  before — full- 
skirted  crimson  coat  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees, 
slashed  with  blue,  and  embroidered  with  broad  bands  of 
gold;  knee-breeches,  white  silk  stockings  and  buckled 
shoes,  wig,  delicate  lace  ruffles  at  throat  and  wrist,  and 
hanging  on  the  breast,  suspended  from  a  broad  blue 
ribbon  round  the  neck,  a  minute  gorget  of  silver  beauti- 
fully chased, — a  quaint  relic  of  times  still  more  remote 
when  the  breastplate,  not  shrunken  to  Liliputian  size 
like  this,  but  large  and  serviceable,  still  lingered  in  the 
army,  last  remnant  of  the  heavy  armour  worn  by 
medieval  knights. 

The  Colonel,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  had 
not  seen  fit  to  obtain  one  of  these  costumes ;  but  instead, 
elected,  with  his  unerring  instinct  for  doing  the  most 
unsuitable  thing  under  all  circumstances,  to  attend  the 
ball — a  ball  given  by  his  own  regiment,  and  at  which 
he,  of  course,  was  the  chief  host — dressed  as  a  clown. 

Between  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  and  the  rest  of 
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the  officers  there  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  great  gulf 
fixed.  There  is  not  one  of  them,  not  even  the  Second-in- 
Corumand,  who  can  say  to  him,  "  For  the  love  of  Heaven, 
don't  make  such  an  ass  of  yourself ! " — more's  the  pity. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  although  all  the  officers 
of  his  regiment  were  thoroughly  ashamed  of  him,  and 
would  have  given  worlds  to  be  able  to  disown  him 
altogether,  still,  so  strong  are  the  bonds  of  discipline 
thatjthey  were  quite  powerless  even  to  protest  against 
his  buffoonery,  and  just  had  to  suffer  in  silence. 

Peter  met  Phillis  and  Mrs  Cumberledge  at  the  main 
entrance  when  they  drove  up,  and  as  he  piloted  them 
through  the  gaily-dressed  crowd  to  the  ballroom,  he  told 
them  indignantly  of  the  nefarious  behaviour  of  the 
Colonel  who,  he  declared,  was  doing  his  best  to  make 
the  regiment '  a  laughing-stock '  throughout  the  Service. 

They  were  just  in  time  to  see  the  redoubtable  Punch 
make  his  grand  entry;  and  Peter — who  was  still  only 
a  boy,  and  intensely  susceptible  to  ridicule — found  the 
sight  humiliating  to  the  last  degree. 

"Look,  Phil,  look!  Oh,  I  say,  hang  it  all!"  he 
exclaimed,  as  with — it  must  be  acknowledged — consider- 
able skill,  Colonel  Weir,  acting  the  part  of  clown  to 
perfection,  took  a  short  run,  and,  with  a  loud  crow  of 
triumph,  squatted  down  on  his  heels  and  slid,  in  a 
sitting  posture,  right  across  the  ballroom  from  one  side 
to  the  other. 

The  officers  of  the  Westshires,  when  they  saw  their 
Colonel  thus  playing  the  mountebank  before  several 
hundred  people,  were,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  filled 
with  indignation;  and  one  and  all,  at  some  time  or 
another  during  that  eventful  evening,  committed  the 
very  serious  offence  of '  Conspiring  to  resist  Authority ' 
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— were,  in  fact,  guilty  of  what,  as  Denison  had  so  care- 
fully explained  to  Peter,  was  nothing  short  of  mutiny. 
But  for  all  their  rage  they  were  quite  helpless.  There 
seemed  to  be  literally  no  way  in  which  they  could 
punish  the  offender,  and  avenge  the  slight  he  had  put 
upon  their  regiment.  They  were  in  despair. 

Later  in  the  evening,  the  arrival  of  Major  Anstruther, 
who,  as  field  officer  of  the  week,  had  been  detained  by 
some  garrison  duties  and  had  come  on  to  the  ball  in 
ordinary  mess  dress,  raised  their  hopes  a  little. 

His  antipathy  to  C.Os.  '  as  a  race,'  as  he  called  them 
in  his  lordly  insubordinate  manner,  was  well  known, 
and  never  surely  had  there  been  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  regiment  a  commanding  officer  who  so  richly 
deserved  his  dislike. 

Perhaps  his  fertile,  lawless  brain  would  find  a  way ; 
and  as  the  event  proved,  they  were  not  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

Meanwhile  Phillis,  dressed  as  'Winter,'  and  looking 
perfectly  adorable  in  a  frock  all  swansdown  and  snow- 
flakes,  with  icicles  glittering  in  her  bright  hair,  which 
fell  a  shining  radiant  mist  to  her  waist,  was  having  a 
lovely  time. 

She  had.  plenty  of  partners,  the  floor  was  perfect,  and 
the  ballroom  and  the  band  just  exquisite.  What  more 
could  heart  of  mortal  maid  desire !  She  and  Peter 
danced  together,  and  sat  out  together,  and  quarrelled 
and  made  it  up  again,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  them- 
selves like  happy  children. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  world,  she  thought,  who 
could  dance  like  Peter,  so  smoothly  and  easily  and 
comfortably;  who  could  steer  so  well,  and  look  so 
nice.  Dear  old  Peterkiu,  the  pretty,  old-fashioned 
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uniform  was  marvellously  becoming,  and  the  white 
wig  'simply  sweet.' 

She  told  him  this,  but  he  only  answered  "  Rats,"  and 
didn't  seem  particularly  elated  by  the  information. 
Poor  boy,  he  was  just  wild  to  tell  her  how  he  adored 
her,  how  he  worshipped  her  fair  loveliness,  how  passion- 
ately he  longed  to  win  her  heart. 

But  he  resolutely  fought  against  the  seductive  tempta- 
tion, and  sternly  repressing  his  unruly  desires — which, 
in  the  present  parlous  state  of  his  finances,  he  looked 
upon  as  little  short  of  criminal — forcibly  drove  away 
the  ecstatic  thought,  that  of  late  had  been  haunting 
him  so  persistently,  of  how,  if  only  he  could  pull  off 
this  '  big  thing '  at  the  races,  and  get  clear  of  debt,  that 
perhaps — perhaps  before  very  long,  when  he  had  got 
his  step  and  was  a  Captain — they  might  ...  if  Phil 
would  wait  for  him  .  .  .  they  might.  .  .  .  But  there, 
the  race  was  yet  to  be  won — the  debts  were  still  unpaid 
— for  the  present  his  lips  were  sealed. 

"  Why,  Phil,"  he  said,  as,  gliding  smoothly  over  the 
polished  floor,  they  whirled  round  the  room,  "you  are 
quite  a  kiddie  again,  with  your  hair  down  your  back 
like  that.  You  used  to  be  such  a  jolly  kid ;  do  you 
think  you're  as  nice  now,  I  wonder?" 

"  Far  nicer." 

"  Conceit ! " 

"  Impertinence ! " 

"  What  lovely  hair  you've  got." 

"  Nonsense,  you  always  used  to  call  it  a  lion's  mane." 

"  By  Jove,"  he  said,  "  that  couple  was  very  nearly 
into  us — if  it  hadn't  been  that  you've  got  such  a  jolly 
good  mouth,  I  couldn't  possibly  ..." 

"  A  good  mouth,  Peter !    What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? " 
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"  I  mean  you're  so  easy  to  turn — so  '  handy,'  one 
would  call  you,  if  you  were  a  polo  pony." 

"  Peter,  I  refuse  to  be  compared  to  a  polo  pony.  First 
you  said  I  was  like  Stella,  and  now  ..." 

"Only  like  her  in  thorough  bred -lookingness,  Phil. 
Mind  you  remember  to  drink  her  health  at  supper, 
won't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  Peter,  I  do  hope  she'll  win." 

For  the  hundredth  time  they  went  over  the  chances 
for  and  against  her  victory. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  Phillis,  a  little  later, 
as  they  sat  out  between  the  dances,  in  the  cool,  dimly- 
lit  verandah,  "I'll  go  down  to  the  paddock  and  give 
her  a  piece  of  sugar  just  before  the  race,  that  ought 
to  put  her  in  a  good  temper,  and  then  she'll  be  sure  to 
win." 

"Well,  if  she  does  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  off  jolly 
nearly  all  my  debts  right  away,"  he  told  her.  "I've 
got  a  buyer  for  Lucifer,  you  know,  and  for  Bill  too,  I 
think.  That's  good,  isn't  it?" 

"  Oh,  those  dear  ponies  !  It  is  hard  that  they  should 
have  to  be  sold." 

"  Can't  be  helped,"  he  said  philosophically.  "  I  only 
hope  I  shall  play  them  decently  in  the  finals  to-morrow. 
I'm  afraid  we  can't  expect  to  win,  but  we'll  try  to  make 
a  good  fight  of  it.  It  will  be  my  last  tournament,  I'm 
afraid.  For  the  future  I  must  go  slow,  and  try  to 
get  straight." 

"  Good  boy,"  she  said,  patting  him  on  the  arm.  "  I 
know  you'll  play  beautifully ;  I  love  to  watch  you.  And 
when  they  all  shout  'Well  played,'  I'm  as  proud  as 
proud." 

"Phillis,"   he   said,   his  face   very  white,  taking  her 
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hand  in  his  and  crushing  it  until  she  nearly  cried  out 
with  the  pain. 

"  What  is  it,  Peter  ?  Why  so  solemn  all  of  a 
sudden  ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  dear,  only  ..." 

"  Only  what  ? " 

"  Only  we've  had  such  a  jolly  time  together,  haven't 
we  ?  And  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  your  going  away, 
and  ..." 

"But  I'm  only  going  away  for  a  month,  silly  boy," 
and  she  launched  out  into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
Commissioner's  projected  tour  through  the  jungle.  "  I 
think  it  will  be  lovely,  don't  you,  Peter?  And  we 
finish  up  at  the  Rajah's,  you  know." 

"That's  where  friend  Stubbs  comes  on  the  scene 
again,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Now,  don't  be  horrid,  Peter.  He  is  a  friend  of 
mine,"  and  she  looked  a  little  self-conscious. 

Peter  made  an  unintelligible  sound. 

"  What  do  you  say  ? "  she  asked. 

"  Oh  nothing,"  he  replied.  "  I  won't  say  what  I 
was  going  to.  Do  let's  enjoy  ourselves  whilst  we  may." 

"  Well,  there's  the  music  now,"  she  said.  "  We  must 
go  back." 

"  Oh,  don't  let's  go  back  yet,  Phil,"  he  pleaded.  "  Who 
are  you  dancing  with  ? " 

"  Never  mind,"  she  replied  rising. 

"  Surely  it  isn't  Grant  again  ? "  he  said  flushing.  He 
had  already  seen  her  earlier  in  the  evening  dancing  with 
the  '  Amorous  Ape,'  and  it  made  him  perfectly  wild. 

"  Peter,  I  will  not  be  dictated  to,"  she  replied,  as  red 
as  he.  "  It  is  Captain  Grant  as  it  happens.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  dancers  here." 
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"  You  surely  don't  like  the  fella,  do  you  ? "  he  asked 
with  an  expression  of  such  loathing  on  his  face  that 
she  stared  at  him  in  astonishment.  He  knew  perfectly 
well,  though  of  course  he  couldn't  tell  her,  what  sort 
of  a  man  this  Grant  was ;  what  his  ideas  were  on  the 
subject  of  women ;  how  he  talked  to  them ;  and  how, 
if  he  got  the  chance,  he  behaved  towards  them. 

"  I  think  he's  very  nice,"  she  said  obstinately ;  "  and 
he  dances  beautifully.  Come." 

He  was  forced  to  submit,  and,  with  no  very  good 
grace,  escorted  her  back  to  the  ballroom,  where  Captain 
Grant,  smiling  what  Peter  called  his  'oily,  insinuating, 
insufferably  familiar  and  damnable  smile,'  awaited  her. 
As  he  did  not  happen  to  be  engaged  for  the  next  dance, 
Peter  spent  his  time  leaning  up  against  the  wall  and 
frowning  at  Phillis,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  so 
far  forgot  herself  as  to  make  a  little  '  face '  of  defiance 
at  him  over  her  partner's  shoulder. 

When  the  time  came  for  their  next  dance  together 
she  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Could  it  be  that  she 
meant  to  cut  it?  He  searched  for  her  everywhere 
without  success. 

Having  just  completed  his  third  tour  of  the  ballroom 
on  this  fruitless  quest,  he  was  standing  solitary  at  an 
open  window,  looking  moodily  out  at  the  clouds  drifting 
across  the  moon  and  thinking  resentful  thoughts,  when 
he  heard  a  low,  mischievous,  provoking  voice  behind 
him  repeating  in  childish  sing-song  a  ridiculous  little 
couplet  that  instantly  carried  him  back  in  imagination 
to  the  shabby  old  schoolroom  at  Croyston,  and  an  inky- 
fingered  Phillis  of  fourteen — 

"  If  all  the  pigs  were  one  pig 
J  know  who  he  would  be  ! " 
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The  magic  words  straightway  melted  his  heart;  he 
turned,  and  they  were  reconciled. 

Later  on  at  supper,  when,  once  more  braving  her  dis- 
pleasure, he  ventured  diffidently  to  broach  the  danger- 
ous and  objectionable  subject  of  Captain  Grant,  he 
found  to  his  relief  that  in  reality  she  was  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  charms  of  that  distinguished  lady-killer. 

She  greeted  his  solemnly  reiterated  warnings  against 
the  '  Amorous  Ape '  with  genuine  amusement,  and 
laughingly  assured  him  that  this  sudden  access  of 
brotherly  anxiety  on  his  part,  although  very  gratifying, 
was  absolutely  uncalled  for. 

"  All  the  same,"  she  said  with  mischievous  obstinacy 
just  to  tease  him,  "he  does  dance  divinely,  and  he's 
perfectly  sweet.  .  .  .  Give  me  another  meringue, 
please." 

"Perfectly  sweet!"  cried  Peter,  helping  her,  "that 
gorilla  !  that  orang-outang  ! " 

"  Meringue  -  outang,  Peter.  That's  what  we  must 
call  him  for  the  future — meringue-outang,  the  '  Sweet 
Ape!'" 

And  in  happy  laughter  their  last  difference  died. 

Colonel  Weir,  meanwhile,  delighted  with  the  success 
that  had  attended  his  unique  method  of  opening  the 
ball,  with  the  hilarious  applause  it  had  evoked  from 
the  guests,  and  the  manifest  mortification  it  had  caused 
his  brother  officers,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
in  filling  conscientiously  the  role  he  had  undertaken, 
playing  the  part  of  clown  to  the  life. 

He  very  soon  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  thoroughly 
obnoxious  to  every  one  in  the  room.  For  not  only  did 
he  consider  it  incumbent  on  him  in  his  character  of 
'  Promoter  of  fun  and  hilarity '  to  be  always  getting 
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in  the  way  and  thrusting  himself  in  where  he  was  not 
wanted,  but  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  make — armed 
with  one  of  those  inflated  bladders  fastened  by  a  string 
to  the  end  of  a  stick,  such  as  Jesters  used  to  carry  in 
days  gone  by  —  frequent  assaults  upon  the  dancers. 
These  unoffending  individuals  he  would  facetiously 
flick  in  the  face  or  playfully  tap  on  the  head  as  they 
came  past  him,  his  perverted  little  mind  apparently 
deriving  the  greatest  pleasure  and  amusement  from  the 
sight  of  their  discomfiture. 

It  would  have  been  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  had 
he  confined  his  attentions  to  the  male  portion  of  the 
community;  but  he  made  no  invidious  distinctions  of 
that  sort,  and  whacked  away  merrily  on  the  heads  of 
youths  and  maidens,  men  and  matrons,  with  indis- 
criminate impartiality. 

Several  times  had  Mollie  Curtis — floating  round  the 
room  in  the  arms  of  adoring  partners,  and  looking  like 
some  delicate  wild-flower  swaying  pale  and  transparent 
in  the  perfumed  air — been  subjected  to  Colonel  Weir's 
most  unwelcome  attentions.  And  she  it  was  who  first 
told  Major  Anstruther  of  the  outrageous  behaviour  of 
his  commanding  officer. 

"Look  at  him  now,"  she  whispered,  as  they  stood 
for  a  moment  at  one  of  the  doors  of  the  ballroom,  her 
gloved  hand  resting  like  a  little  white  rose-leaf  on  his 
scarlet  sleeve. 

Anstruther  ground  his  teeth,  muttering  something 
she  couldn't  catch  j  not  words  at  all,  she  told  her 
husband  afterwards,  but  '  wild  beast  noises '  not  good 
to  hear. 

Punch  was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself.  Having 
just  prauced  half-way  through  a  violent  two-step,  he  had 
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deposited  his  partner,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  collapse,  on  a  chair  against  the  wall,  and  now,  con- 
cealed in  the  folds  of  one  of  the  curtains,  was  engaged 
in  preparing  an  ambush  for  the  next  unsuspecting  couple 
that  should  pass  that  way.  As  Mollie  and  her  partner 
stood  watching,  a  stout  pair,  whom  Punch  evidently 
looked  upon  as  fitting  prey,  approached.  They  were 
lumbering  heavily  round  and  round  one  another  with 
an  expression  of  pained  and  hurried  determination — 
such  as  may  be  seen  on  the  faces  of  those  who  run  to 
catch  trains — oblivious  of  all  save  the  absorbing  fact 
that  they  were  engaged  in  the  pastime  of  dancing,  and 
that,  do  what  they  would,  they  always  seemed  to  be 
a  little  behind  the  'Time/  that  elusive  'Time'  which 
they  knew  it  was  their  duty  at  all  hazards  to  keep. 

As  they  passed  Punch's  curtain,  intent  only  on 
carrying  through  the  serious  undertaking  on  which 
they  had  embarked,  a  treacherous  foot  slid  out  and 
tripped  them  up. 

"  Hanging's  too  good  for  him,"  said  Anstruther,  turn- 
ing away  in  disgust.  "  Why,  even  a  Red  Indian  has  laws 
of  hospitality  that  he  never  breaks.  These  are  the 
Regiment's  guests,  if  you  please,  that  he's  treating  like 
this.  He  seems  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  what's 
fitting  and  right  ..."  and  he  went  on  muttering  to 
himself,  just  like  a  thunderstorm  in  the  distance,  Mollie 
told  him,  until  she  cheered  him  up  by  saying, 

"Never  mind,  you  dear  old  'A.'  Don't  be  so  cross. 
Come  and  get  me  some  supper." 

They  found  a  delightful  little  table  for  two,  sweet 
with  red  roses,  in  a  far  corner  of  the  supper-room. 

"  Mollie,"  said  Anstruther,  looking  at  her  with  sombre 
eyes  in  which  a  fire  seemed  to  smoulder,  "  dressed  like 
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that,  you  are  more  lovely  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together." 

"  Nonsense, '  A,' "  she  replied  quickly.  "  For  Heaven's 
sake,  don't  look  so  solemn — this  is  not  a  funeral.  Be 
gay.  Amuse  me.  Laugh." 

In  silence,  still  looking  at  her,  he  raised  his  glass. 

"  I  drink  to  your  bright  eyes,"  he  said  at  length. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  so  gloomy,  '  A '  dear — don't  spoil  it  all 
for  Mollie,"  she  pleaded  pathetically,  as  though  she  had 
been  a  child.  "  Isn't  it  good  to  be  together  ?  Let's 
enjoy  ourselves  and  be  happy.  Your  health,  sir,"  and 
she  lifted  the  big  champagne  glass  to  her  lips,  and  sipped 
the  foaming  wine  daintily,  like  a  little  mouse  drinking. 
"  Now,  no  more  black  looks — no  more  of  that  '  Morituri 
te  salutant '  expression.  I  know  it's  almost  our  last 
dance,  and  that  you  sail  next  week.  But  we'll  see 
one  another  at  home,  lots  and  lots  of  times.  .  .  .  Enjoy 
the  present.  ...  '  Love  well  the  hour  and  let  it  go ' 
.  .  .  We'll  dance  when  we  have  finished  supper  ;  that 
will  make  you  better." 

Just  then,  the  weird  figure  of  a  disreputable-looking 
Afridi  tribesman  came  lurching  unsteadily  into  the 
room,  and  sat  down  at  one  of  the  empty  tables. 

A  long  cloak  enveloped  him  from  head  to  heel,  and 
his  face  was  completely  concealed  by  an  enormous 
mask  of  hairy  and  ferocious  aspect. 

As  he  seated  himself  at  the  table,  he  pushed  up  this 
mask  on  to  the  top  of  his  head  in  order  that  he  might 
refresh  himself  with  a  little  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  not  a  little  brandy. 

It  was  Colonel  Kennedy. 

As  usual  he  had  been  indulging  freely  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table — too  freely  perhaps,  for  he  appeared  to  be 
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on  the  point  of  succumbing  to  his  inordinate  fondness 
for  the  Westshires'  old  brandy. 

There  he  sat,  smiling  in  a  fatuous  sort  of  way  to 
himself,  whilst  he  toyed  aimlessly  with  his  glass. 

Suddenly  Anstruther,  who  was  sitting  silently  regard- 
ing this  edifying  spectacle,  had  an  inspiration.  Here 
ready  to  his  hand  was  the  means  by  which  he  might 
avenge  the  grievous  slight  that  had  been  put  upon 
his  beloved  regiment ;  by  which  he  might,  if  Fortune 
favoured  him,  punish  the  outrageous  Colonel  Punch 
and  exact  payment  on  behalf  of  those  who,  all  the 
evening,  had  been  obliged  to  endure  the  insults  and 
impertinences  of  the  insufferable  clown. 

"  Eureka  ! "  he  cried  triumphantly. 

"Bravo!"  applauded  Mollie.  "The  champagne  has 
done  you  good  already." 

"I've  got  a  splendid  idea,"  he  said  impressively. 
"Punch  has  been  rude  to  you;  you  told  me  he  had — 
and  to  dozens  of  other  people  too.  I'm  going  to 
punish  him." 

"Now  don't  go  and  do  anything  silly,  'A,'"  broke 
in  Mollie,  a  little  frightened.  "  I  won't  have  you  doing 
anything  wild  and  reckless,  mind,  on  my  account.  I 
know  what  you  are,"  and  she  put  out  a  hand  as  though 
to  hold  him  back. 

"  Listen,"  he  said ;  "  any  one  wearing  that  disguise  of 
Colonel  Kennedy's  would  be  quite  safe  from  recognition, 
wouldn't  he  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  he  would  if  he  kept  his  mask  down." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  borrow  it  from  him  for  a  bit, 
and  go  and  see  if  I  can  find  the  Colonel.  .  .  ." 

"'A,'  you  mustn't.  I  beseech  you.  There'll  only 
be  a  frightful  row.  .  .  ." 
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"  No,  no,  dear,  you  needn't  be  afraid ;  trust  me.  I'll 
manage  it  artistically." 

"  Oh,  do  be  careful,  '  A,'  for  my  sake." 

"Why,  Mollie,  I  should  consider  I  had  bungled  it 
frightfully  if  he  ever  found  out  who  I  was.  You  must 
help  me  to  get  the  dress  though  first,  will  you  ? " 

"  What  fun,"  said  she,  reassured  by  his  words,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  mischief  as,  holding  tight  to  his 
arm,  she  allowed  him  to  lead  her  to  where  the  bibulous 
Afridi  was  still  sitting  smiling  into  space.  Arrived  there, 
she  motioned  her  companion  to  one  side,  and  went  and 
took  her  stand  immediately  in  front  of  the  table. 

Gradually  it  dawned  upon  the  fuddled  intelligence 
of  Colonel  Kennedy  that  it  was  the  beautiful  Mrs 
Curtis — for  whom  he  had  always  entertained  a  pro- 
found admiration — who  was  standing  before  him,  and 
smiling  down  at  him  so  encouragingly. 

"  I  suppose  she's  taken  a  fancy  to  me  all  of  a  sudden," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  Oh,  these  women,  these  women ! " 
and  he  tried  to  struggle  to  his  feet,  but  without  success, 
leering  a  welcome  to  her  advances. 

Mollie  shuddered,  but  quickly  controlling  herself, 
said — 

"How  hot  you  must  be  in  that  great  heavy  cloak, 
Colonel  Kennedy.  Why  don't  you  slip  it  off  until  it's 
time  to  go  back  to  the  ballroom  again  ?  Let  me  help 
you." 

"  Good  idea,"  was  the  thick  reply,  as  with  her  assist- 
ance he  struggled  out  of  his  fancy  dress. 

"  Now,  the  mask,"  she  went  on  sweetly.  "  I'll  take 
care  of  them  both  for  you." 

As  she  leant  over  him,  he  laid  a  detaining  hand  on 
her  arm,  and  tried  to  draw  her  towards  him. 
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"Come  and  sit  beside  me,"  he  said;  but  she  shook 
him  off,  and  in  another  moment  was  gone. 

"Triumph!"  she  cried,  excited  and  sparkling,  as  she 
bundled  the  things  into  Anstruther's  arms.  "Now, 
quick,  come  and  put  them  on/' 

And  away  went  this  pair  of  conspirators  through  an 
open  door  into  the  garden,  whence  they  presently  re- 
turned, Anstruther  transformed  into  as  blood-thirsty- 
looking  a  tribesman  as  ever  cut  a  throat. 

A  singularly  appropriate  dress,  this,  in  which  to 
exact  retribution  from  a  foe.  For  over  the  border, 
among  the  Afridis  and  Afghans,  the  blood -feud — 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  old  Corsican  Vendetta — 
is  in  vogue  to  this  day. 

Stealthily  did  that  tribesman  stalk  Colonel  Punch 
who  was  striking  an  attitude  in  one  of  the  doorways, 
and,  by  means  of  a  running  kick,  shrewdly  bestowed, 
precipitated  him  headlong  into  the  ballroom. 

Great  was  the  fury  and  indignation  of  the  Colonel, 
but  there  was  such  a  crowd  round  the  doorway  that 
he  could  not  be  sure  whose  was  the  sacrilegious  foot 
that  had  been  guilty  of  the  impious  act.  Nor  did 
any  one  in  the  neighbourhood  volunteer  the  required 
information,  the  sympathies  of  all  being  with  the 
Afridi. 

"  Oh,  splendid,  splendid,  you  did  it  beautifully ! " 
cried  Mollie,  bubbling  over  with  merriment  as  the 
gallant  tribesman  found  his  way  back  once  more  to 
her  side,  and  stood  innocently  laughing  and  talking 
with  her  within  a  few  yards  of  where  Punch,  fuming 
and  fizzling  away  like  a  damp  squib,  was  going  off 
again  and  again  into  renewed  bursts  of  indignation, 
into  fresh  explosions  of  wrath. 

I 
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"  That  will  do  for  the  present,  I  think,"  said  Anstruther. 
"  Come,  child,  let  us  dance." 

A  little  later  in  the  evening,  as  Colonel  Weir  was 
standing  at  the  refreshment  table,  trying  to  restore 
his  shattered  nerves  and  dignity  with  a  very  strong 
whisky-and-soda,  another  fearful  kick  suddenly  lifted 
him  off  his  feet  and  sent  his  glass  flying. 

Spluttering  with  whisky  and  indignation,  he  recovered 
his  balance  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  flutter  of  the 
Afridi's  cloak  vanish  through  the  doorway.  Like  a 
shot  he  was  after  his  assailant,  and  up  and  down 
passages,  in  and  out  of  rooms,  they  raced,  till  the 
tribesman  managed  to  make  good  his  escape  by  means 
of  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  building,  and  disappeared 
into  the  darkness. 

After  a  fruitless  search  through  the  grounds  Punch, 
very  hot  and  breathless,  returned  to  the  ballroom.  There 
he  found  Major  Anstruther,  in  Mess  dress,  telling  some 
apparently  very  amusing  anecdote  to  a  group  of  officers, 
who  were  all  laughing  consumedly. 

Punch  dripping  with  perspiration  and  pale  with 
passion,  came  up  to  his  Second-in- Command,  and  taking 
him  on  one  side,  unfolded  at  great  length  and  with 
very  considerable  heat  his  tale  of  woe. 

"  No  one,  you  may  be  sure,"  said  he,  puffing  and 
blowing,  "enjoys  a  bit  of  fun  more  than  I  do.  But 
there  was  no  fun  in  this.  The  infernal  fellow  kicked 
me  really  hard.  Meant  to  hurt  me.  He  succeeded 
too,  bad  luck  to  him." 

Major  Anstruther  had  .  .  .  haw  .  .  .  never  heard 
of  such  a  case,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  advise  under 
the  circumstances. 

"  Which  of  these   fellas   was  it   that  kicked  you  ? " 
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he  asked,  with  a  lofty  air  of  surprise  that  such  an 
extraordinary  thing  could  ever  have  happened — of 
infinite  disdain,  too,  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was 
possible  that  such  things  should  occur. 

"  A  man  got  up  as  a  native  it  was,"  replied  Punch, 
"  an  Afghan  or  something.  He's  disappeared." 

At  first  Anstruther  felt  some  scruples  about  shelter- 
ing himself  behind,  or  rather  letting  his  mantle  fall 
both  literally  and  metaphorically  upon  Colonel  Kennedy, 
who,  once  more  attired  as  an  Afridi,  his  mask  this 
time  carefully  adjusted,  was  sleeping  peacefully  at 
his  table  in  the  corner  of  the  supper-room.  But  when 
he  thought  of  the  old  reprobate's  manner  towards 
Mollie,  and  his  leering  look  at  her,  these  scruples 
vanished. 

"  I  saw  an  Afridi  just  now  ...  in  the  supper-room," 
he  drawled.  "  A  jolly  good  kit  it  was,  too,  I  thought  .  .  . 
but  hot,  devilish  hot,"  he  added,  as  Punch,  acting  on  this 
information,  dashed  off  in  the  direction  of  the  supper- 
room,  in  search  of  his  elusive  foe. 

It  was  very  late  now,  and  almost  every  one  had 
gone ;  so  the  scene  that  followed  was  witnessed, 
fortunately  for  the  regiment,  by  only  a  very  few  of 
the  guests — and  these  were  all  sworn  to  secrecy  before 
they  were  allowed  to  depart  for  their  homes. 

On  reaching  the  supper-room,  Punch  at  once  espied 
his  supposed  assailant  seated  quietly  by  himself  at 
a  table  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room,  nodding  peace- 
fully over  a  drink. 

He  was  astounded  at  such  cool  audacity,  and  was 
for  a  moment  literally  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

But  very  soon  the  memory  of  the  kicks  sent  him 
flying  across  to  where  the  Afridi — all  unconscious  of 
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the  impending  storm — was  sitting.  Seizing  hold  of 
the  hideous  mask,  he  roughly  tore  it  off,  disclosing, 
to  his  intense  surprise,  the  well-known  features  of 
Colonel  Kennedy. 

That  this  pompous  old  gentleman  should  have  been 
guilty,  even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  intoxication,  of 
assaulting  him  was  almost  incredible  —  outrageous — 
maddening ! 

Punch's  fury  boiled  over. 

"What  .  .  .  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  kicking 
me,  sir  ?  "  he  shouted,  purple  with  rage. 

Colonel  Kennedy  —  who,  of  course,  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  who  by 
this  time  was  very  considerably  more  than  half-seas- 
over — saw  something  irresistibly  comic  in  Punch's  in- 
furiated visage,  and  throwing  back  his  head  roared 
with  laughter. 

This  insult,  added  to  the  injuries  he  had  already 
sustained,  was  more  than  Punch  could  bear. 

He  sprang  like  a  tiger  upon  his  foe,  and,  locked 
in  one  another's  arms,  the  two  elderly  gentlemen  fell 
struggling  to  the  floor. 

At  this  point  Major  Anstruther,  who  had  been  an 
interested  spectator  of  the  proceedings,  deemed  it  wise 
to  close  the  door  of  the  supper-room — hunting  away 
as  he  did  so  a  group  of  ribald  subalterns  who  were 
shouting  encouragement  to  the  Afridi — and  the  struggling 
colonels  were  left  alone  to  find  out  in  primitive  fashion 
which  of  the  two  was  the  better  man  ! 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

"  One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life  !  " 

NEXT  day  the  final  of  the  Polo  Tournament  took  place. 

Hitherto  the  Westshires  had  done  uncommonly  well, 
— far  better  than  they  had  ever  in  their  most  sanguine 
moments  anticipated. 

After  drawing  a  'Bye'  in  the  first  round,  they  had 
easily  defeated  the  Ghazipur  Station  team  in  the 
second;  and  in  the  semi-finals  had  just  managed,  by 
a  very  narrow  margin,  to  get  the  better  of  the  formid- 
able Black  Horse  —  a  Native  Cavalry  Regiment  well 
known  in  the  Polo  world. 

But  these  victories  had  not  been  achieved  without 
loss. 

There  were  a  certain  number  of  casualties  among  the 
ponies  —  a  tread  here,  a  blow  there,  and  a  strained 
fetlock  to  a  third. 

The  first  two  were  comparatively  trifling  misfortunes, 
the  victims  of  which,  though  lame,  would  still  have 
to  play  just  the  same.  They  would  go  sound  as  soon 
as  they  got  warm,  was  the  general  verdict,  but  the 
third — Anstruther's  Apollyon — would  be  on  the  sick 
list  for  weeks. 

It   was   most   unfortunate.     Besides   his   own   three, 
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there  was  only  one  other  pony  in  the  whole  regiment 
that  could  carry  Anstruther — he  was  such  a  weight — 
and  that  was  Dare's  country-bred,  the  'Frog.' 

But  if  Peter  gave  that  up,  which  he  was  loth  to 
do,  as  it  was  a  very  fast  pony  indeed,  and  had  played 
splendidly  against  the  Black  Horse — in  fact,  it  was 
whilst  riding  it  he  had  hit  the  winning  goal — then 
he  himself  would  be  short,  and  would  have  to  play 
extra  time  on  his  other  two,  Lucifer  and  Bill,  the 
only  alternative  being  for  him  to  ride  a  rotten  pony 
of  the  Snake's  that  had  a  mouth  like  iron. 

Lucifer  had  surpassed  himself  in  this  tournament. 
Peter  had  never  quite  realised  how  good  he  was  until 
now.  He  found  that  he  had  '  the  legs '  of  everything, 
even  of  the  best  of  the  Black  Horse  ponies,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  as  good  as  any  in  India.  And 
as  for  riding  off — he  went  in  like  a  lion,  and  pushed 
everybody  right  out  of  the  way  quite  'on  his  own,' 
just  as  if  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

On  the  eventful  afternoon,  as  he  rode  on  to  the 
ground,  Lucifer  arching  his  glossy  neck  that  shone 
like  burnished  gold  in  the  sunlight,  he  felt  that  it  was 
indeed  good  to  be  alive — to  be  in  perfect  health,  and 
in  hard  training — with  a  gallant  animal  under  him,  and 
a  hard  fight  before. 

One  of  the  monied  subalterns  of  that  sporting  regiment, 
'  The  Trades'  Union '  Dragoon  Guards,  with  whose  team 
they  were  about  to  do  battle  for  the  Ghazipur  Polo 
Cup,  had  made  him  a  princely  offer  for  Lucifer,  on 
condition  that  he  passed  the  'Vet'  when  the  tourna- 
ment was  over. 

Bill,  too,  had  his  admirers,  and  was  pretty  sure  to 
fetch  a  good  price;  as  was  also  the  Frog,  the  big 
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country  -  bred,  half  English,  half  Arab,  but  born  in 
India,  that  he  had  lent  to  Anstruther. 

Bill  and  Lucifer  would  have  rather  a  hard  time  of 
it  to-day,  he  was  afraid,  with  all  the  Frog's  work  to 
do  as  well  as  their  own.  Poor  old  chaps — it  was  bad 
luck.  His  last  game  on  them,  too  ! 

The  bugle  sounded,  and  the  ball  was  thrown  in. 
Smooth  and  white,  it  came  bounding  over  the  turf, 
straight  towards  him. 

Leaning  over  on  the  near-side  till  he  was  nearly  out 
of  his  saddle,  he  hit  it  neatly  under  his  pony's  neck, 
and  was  away  with  it  like  a  flash,  before  any  one  could 
interfere  with  him. 

There  was  nobody  but  the  '  Back '  between  him  and 
the  goal,  and  if  only  he  could  somehow  'slip'  him, 
there  would  be  a  very  good  chance  of  his  scoring. 

It  was  Platt's  duty,  as  '  One,'  to  look  after  the 
'  Back,'  to  stick  to  him  on  all  occasions  and  ride  him 
off,  and,  if  possible,  to  frustrate  all  his  endeavours  to 
get  near  the  ball.  A  most  difficult  task  for  anybody, 
and  a  quite  impossible  one  for  old  Platitude  to  accom- 
plish with  any  degree  of  success. 

Not  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  a  fair  chance. 
Peter  had  been  so  quick  in  getting  away,  and  was  now 
flying  down  the  ground  after  the  ball  which,  with  a 
beautiful  swinging  stroke,  he  had  sent  sailing  straight 
towards  the  goal. 

The  'Back'  he  overhauled  almost  before  he  had  got 
well  started,  and  riding  him  off — the  redoubtable  Lucifer, 
indeed,  pushing  him  right  out  of  the  way  altogether — 
he  regained  possession  of  the  ball,  and,  with  a  clean, 
well-directed  shot,  sent  it  flying  between  the  posts — 
scoring  the  first  goal 
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Round  upon  round  of  applause  from  the  assembled 
garrison  greeted  this  achievement.  The  natives — a 
motley,  moving  crowd  that  lined  two  sides  of  the 
ground,  among  whom  were  conspicuous  numbers  of  tall 
Sikh  troopers  of  the  Indian  Cavalry,  clad  in  spotless 
white — voiced  their  deep-throated  approval. 

For  a  moment  Phillis  could  scarcely  breathe  from 
sheer  delight:  her  heart  beat  fast  with  excitement. 

Seated  in  the  crowded  Grand  Stand,  between  the 
Commissioner  and  Major  Denison,  she  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  herself. 

"  Wasn't  that  splendid,  Uncle  Jimmy  ? "  she  panted, 
glorying  triumphantly  in  Peter's  success. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  yes,"  replied  Mr  Cumberledge,  in  his 
formal,  pompous,  kind  old  way.  "  A  goal,  I  understand, 
has  been  struck.  I  see  a  red  flag  waving,  and  that,  I 
am  told,  is  the  signal." 

"  Right  through  the  very  middle  of  the  goal,"  exulted 
Miss  Phillis.  "  I  could  see  it  quite  distinctly  from  here. 
Such  a  good  run,  too,  Uncle  Jimmy." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  very  swift  ...  a  very  speedy  attack, 
Phillis.  Which  of  them,"  he  droned  on  drowsily,  "hit 
the  goal,  I  wonder.  Undoubtedly  it  was  one  of  the 
Westshires,  I  should  say.  What  do  you  think,  Phillis  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  was  Peter,  of  course — didn't  you  know  ? " 

"  Indeed,  indeed !  They  all  look  so  much  alike  to 
me,  my  dear  ...  so  very  much  alike,"  he  replied 
apologetically.  "The  sun-hat  is  a  complete  disguise 
at  this  distance,  so  far  as  my  old  eyes  are  concerned. 
So  it  was  Dare,  was  it  ?  A  very  dashing  young  fellow 
.  .  .  v-ery  dashing." 

"  Anyhow,  Uncle  Jimmy,  you  can  recognise  his  golden 
pony,"  she  said,  smiling  across  at  Denison. 
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"  My  dear  child  .  .  .  his  golden  pony  !  What  do  you 
mean?"  inquired  the  Commissioner  bewilderedly, blinking 
through  his  spectacles. 

"Yes,  Lucifer,  Uncle  Jimmy.  You  must  have  seen 
him  hundreds  of  times.  See  him  now,  over  there,  dear 
thing,  pawing  the  ground  with  impatience  to  be  off 
again.  The  sun,  shining  on  his  beautiful  coat,  makes 
him  look  as  if  he  were  made  of  pure  gold." 

Away  flashed  the  players  again,  brilliant  in  their 
gay  distinguishing  colours,  scarlet  and  green  respec- 
tively, turning  with  the  unanimity  and  lightning  speed 
of  a  shoal  of  fish  frightened  in  the  shallows ;  chasing 
the  white  ball  hither  and  thither,  stopping  it,  dribbling 
it,  passing  it  skilfully,  hitting  it  on  either  side  of  their 
ponies,  backwards  and  forwards  at  top  speed  over  the 
level  grass. 

Wildly  up  and  down  the  ground  they  galloped.  In 
and  out,  here  and  there,  to  and  fro  surged  the  contest ; 
far  and  near,  high  and  low,  flew  the  ball.  Peter  was 
not  given  another  chance.  Whenever  he  did  manage 
to  get  away,  which  was  not  often,  there  were  invariably 
at  least  two  of  the  dragoons  'on'  to  him  at  once,  and 
between  them,  perfectly  mounted  as  they  were,  they 
always  managed  to  wrest  the  ball  from  him. 

Do  what  they  would,  the  Westshires  could  not 
succeed  in  scoring  again.  And  gradually  the  tide  of 
battle  began  to  turn  against  them,  hemming  them  in. 
For  now  the  play  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  their 
end  of  the  ground,  the  ball,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
even  going  perilously  near  their  goal. 

"Well  done, 'A' — good  shot!  "cried  Denison,  stand- 
ing up  in  his  excitement,  as  Anstruther,  who  was  playing 
brilliantly,  just  saved  the  goal  by  a  beautiful,  near-side 
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back-hander,  that  lifted  the  ball  and  made  it  fairly  whizz 
through  the  air  over  the  heads  of  the  players. 

Platt  rushed  it  on,  but,  hitting  wildly,  sent  it  out 
of  play. 

"  Stick  to  the  '  Back,'  old  boy,  stick  to  the  '  Back/ " 
implored  Peter,  as  they  lined  up  for  the  throw-in. 

Easier  said  than  done,  thought  Platt,  as  he  painfully 
toiled  in  the  wake  of  the  flying  'Back.'  How  was 
he  ever  to  catch  him,  or  ride  him  off,  or  interfere  with 
him  in  any  way,  he  would  like  to  know  ! 

For  the  'Back'  of  the  Dragoon  Guards  team  was 
superbly  mounted  on  great  big  Waler  ponies,  which, 
in  spite  of  their  size,  could  stop  and  turn  on  a  sixpence  ; 
whereas  poor  Platitude  had  to  do  the  best  he  could 
on  what  he  anathematised  a  hundred  times  during  that 
strenuous  game  as  his  rotten,  woebegone,  old  '  skins  ! ' 

"That  must  have  been  a  goal,  I'm  afraid,"  said 
Denison  dejectedly  to  Phillis,  as  the  ball  went  out 
behind  the  Westshires'  line,  apparently  between  the 
goal-posts. 

There  was  a  moment's  breathless  suspense  whilst  they 
watched  for  the  fatal  red  flag. 

By  this  time  a  certain  amount  of  dust  was  hanging 
in  the  air,  and  the  sun,  as  it  sank  lower  and  lower, 
striking  on  this,  turned  it  into  a  faint  golden  haze — a 
thin  mist,  through  which  it  was  sometimes  rather  hard 
for  the  onlookers  to  make  out  exactly  what  was  going  on. 

"  No,"  he  went  on  at  length,  in  a  tone  of  relief,  "  it's 
all  right.  Must  have  been  a  pretty  close  shave  though." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  it  wasn't  a  goal,"  said  Phillis. 
"Aren't  the  Westshires  playing  splendidly,  Major 
Denison !  You  must  be  proud  of  them." 

"  Yes ;  making  a  good  fight  of  it,  aren't  they  ?     Can't 
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hope  to  win,  of  course,  still  they  thought  those  Dragoon 
Guard  fellas  would  give  them  an  awful  hammering, 
and  they're  not  doing  that  by  any  means.  But  it's 
not  more  than  half  over  yet,  worse  luck.  I'm  afraid 
we  can't  expect  to  do  so  well  in  the  second  half.  Short 
of  ponies,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  I  am  disappointed,"  said  Phillis,  distressed 
beyond  measure  at  his  gloomy  prognostications.  "  I 
wish  they  had  hundreds.  I'm  sure  they  deserve  them." 

"  We  ought  to  have  managed  somehow  to  raise  a  few 
more  decent  ones  for  them,"  he  went  on,  half  to  himself. 
"  It  is  bad  luck  being  so  short,  especially  when  they 
are  such  a  jolly  good  team." 

"Why  don't  they  get  some  more,  Major  Denison," 
she  inquired. 

"  Why  don't  starving  people  eat  cake,  Miss  Montague  ? 
Because  they  can't  afford  it,"  he  replied,  smiling  at  her 
simplicity.  "  We  are  all  more  or  less  broke,  you  know. 
If  only  Mr  Carnegie  could  be  induced  to  endow  Regi- 
mental Polo  Clubs — instead  of  those  Libraries  that 
nobody  seems  to  want — and  help  needy  subalterns  to 
play  polo,  he  would  be  doing  a  real  service  to  the 
country." 

"  What  a  splendid  idea !     Let's  write  and  ask  him." 

"  I'm  afraid  we  can't  very  well  do  that,"  he  answered, 
with  a  laugh.  "  It  would  be  rather  too  much  like  an 
appeal  for  charity,  wouldn't  it?" 

"  Not  charity,  Major  Denison — Patriotism." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  would  see  it  in  that  light.  It  really 
would  be  a  splendid  thing.  There's  nothing  like  good 
hard  polo,  and  plenty  of  it,  to  make  men  of  these  boys 
who  come  out  to  join.  It's  the  best  training  in  the 
world  for  a  soldier.  Requires  dash,  and  judgment, 
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and  horsemanship,  and  pluck,  and  strength,  and  cool- 
ness, and  a  hundred  other  qualities,  all  very  useful  in 
the  day  of  battle ;  besides.  ...  By  Jove,  he's  down," 
he  ejaculated,  breaking  off  abruptly,  as  the  game  came 
to  a  standstill. 

They  could  make  out  a  figure  lying  motionless  on  the 
ground  beside  a  prostrate  pony.  As  they  watched,  the 
animal,  with  a  flourish  of  iron-shod  hoofs,  on  which  the 
sun  glittered  in  a  sudden  flash,  struggled  to  its  feet, 
and  careered  wildly  away  over  the  ground. 

"  It's  all  right,  Miss  Montague ;  he's  getting  up,"  said 
Denison,  reassuringly.  "  Don't  look  so  frightened." 

For  Phillis,  who  had  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  Peter  who  was  down,  and  that  at  the  very 
least  his  neck  was  broken,  had  gone  as  white  as  her  frock. 

Fortunately  no  bones  were  broken,  and  Platt — who, 
it  turned  out,  was  the  hero  of  the  incident,  having 
somehow  managed  to  get  his  mount's  fore-legs  mixed 
up  with  the  hind-legs  of  the  '  Back's  '  pony,  and  con- 
sequently, come  on  his  head — got  up  none  the  worse. 

At  it  again  they  went,  hammer  and  tongs — the  West- 
shires,  now  almost  altogether  on  the  defensive,  repulsing 
attack  after  frenzied  attack.  Still  they  maintained 
their  lead,  and  even  after  the  fourth  'chukker,'  when 
two-thirds  of  the  game  had  been  played,  they  had  not 
lost  it.  But  now  the  pace  was  beginning  to  tell  severely 
on  their  ponies,  which,  though  stout  of  heart,  were  few 
in  number  compared  with  those  of  the  Dragoons. 
Peter  had  already  played  both  Lucifer  and  Bill  twice, 
and  they  were  done  to  a  turn  ;  so  he  decided  he  had 
better  do  what  he  could  with  Seton's  hard-mouthed 
beast  for  a  bit,  and  then  pull  out  Lucifer  again  to  finish 
up  with. 
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Anstruther,  who  had  been  doing  wonders  on  the 
defensive  at  Back,  told  Peter  as  they  rode  out  for  the 
fifth  'chukker,'  that  he'd  been  having  "a  devil  of  a 
time  of  it,  hitting  demmed  back-handers  right  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  demmed  goal"  all  the  while. 

"  Your  Frog's  a  corker,  young  man,"  he  went  on,  "  as 
steady  as  a  house.  When  their  '  One '  comes  up  along- 
side and  tries  to  ride  me  off,  he  makes  about  as 
much  impression  as  a  wave  does  washing  up  against 
a  rock." 

This  time,  with  only  ten  minutes  more  in  which  to 
gain  the  victory,  the  Dragoons — determined  on  the 
downfall  of  this  presumptuous  Infantry  team — would 
take  no  denial.  They  were  irresistible.  There  was 
no  stopping  them  anyhow.  They  hit  two  goals  in 
rapid  succession. 

Then  a  curious  thing  happened.  Peter,  who  was 
'  all  over  the  place '  on  his  puller,  and  doing  little  or 
no  good  work  for  his  side,  managed,  quite  by  chance, 
to  get  away  with  the  ball.  As  good  luck  would  have 
it,  the  puller's  head  was  turned  at  the  moment  in  the 
right  direction;  so  giving  the  brute  a  cut  with  his 
whip,  Peter  drove  him  along  for  all  he  was  worth,  and 
for  a  good  deal  more  too,  and  he  fairly  streaked  down 
the  ground.  He  literally  seemed  to  leave  everything 
standing,  and  before  you  could  say  knife,  the  red  flag 
signalled  another  goal  for  the  Westshires. 

Two  all. 

But  this  was  the  last  spark  of  life,  the  last  flicker 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  exhausted  Infantry 
team,  which  now  went  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse. 

Peter,  on  his  tearing,  rampaging  steed — which,  after 
its  brilliant  exploit,  had  become  even  more  out  of  hand 
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and  unmanageable  than   ever — was   most  of   the   time 
out  of  the  game  altogether. 

Another  and  another  goal  was  scored  against  them, 
and  when  they  rode  off  to  change  ponies  for  the  sixth 
and  last  time,  the  score  stood  at  four — two. 

"Well  played,  Dare,"  said  Anstruther,  as  they  walked 
their  ponies  out  for  the  final  tussle.  Then  with  a 
laugh.  "Now  we'll  show  them  what  your  Lucifer  is 
made  of,  eh  ?  We  only  want  two  goals  to  get  level, 
you  know." 

"He's  played  twice  already,"  said  Peter,  shaking  his 
head,  "  and  I'm  afraid  he's  about  cooked,  poor  old  chap." 

But  in  another  instant,  anxiety,  disappointment,  strain, 
and  fatigue,  were  all  forgotten  by  both  man  and  beast. 
The  ball  was  in  play  ! 

Lucifer  of  the  lion  heart  sprang  forward  to  intercept 
it,  as  gamely  and  readily  as  though  he  had  just  come 
fresh  from  his  stable ;  and  away  they  went  down  the 
touch-line,  Peter  hitting  smoothly  and  well,  with  the 
long  swing  he  had  learnt  from  the  natives  in  Rajputana, 
and  shouting — but  shouting  in  vain — to  Platt,  to  '  ride ' 
the  '  Back.' 

But  this  time  he  was  not  destined  to  get  a  shot  at 
goal. 

The  Dragoons  'Three/  whose  special  duty  it  was  to 
watch  him,  was  riding  a  big  black  waler  that  hadn't 
played  till  now.  A  slashing  fine  beast  he  was,  Peter 
thought,  with  an  ugly  head,  and  a  raking  stride,  and 
big  .  .  .  why,  he  was  a  horse !  How  some  of  those 
ponies  ever  got  their  14-1  certificates  was  a  mystery. 

This  monster  now  ranged  alongside,  and  came  in 
with  a  frightful  bump.  Lucifer  staggered  for  a  second, 
then  with  a  bound  got  his  shoulder  in  front  of  his 
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adversary,  and  pushed  and  struggled  with  him,  till 
eventually  he  drove  him  over  the  ball,  thus  preventing 
his  rider  from  hitting  it.  Again  and  again  did  these 
two  Paladins  of  the  Polo  Field  do  battle  in  this  last 
few  minutes.  Towards  the  end,  the  black  horse  began 
to  get  the  better  of  these  contests — his  weight  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  fresh  telling  heavily  in  his  favour. 

But  Lucifer  still  stuck  to  it,  galloping  stride  for  stride 
with  him,  and  returning  bump  for  bump. 

Anstruther,  for  his  part,  was  doing  yeoman  service 
at  '  Back,'  repeatedly  saving  the  situation  when  it  seemed 
past  praying  for.  Time  after  time  did  his  strong  back- 
handers drive  the  ball  from  the  dangerous  proximity 
of  the  goal  away  out  to  safety  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  touch-line. 

But  all  the  Westshires'  desperate  efforts  to  score 
again  were  unavailing.  Indeed  it  was  all,  and  almost 
more  than  all,  they  could  do  to  prevent  the  Dragoons, 
who  pressed  them  hard  all  the  time,  from  increasing 
their  lead. 

Still  they  did  prevent  them,  and  in  spite  of  worn- 
out  ponies,  gamely  held  their  own,  until  the  sudden 
sound  of  the  bugle  announced  the  finish  of  the  fight. 

It  had  been  a  glorious  game — a  gallant,  hard-fought 
struggle  right  up  to  the  very  end. 

Peter  jumped  off  Lucifer,  and  led  him  to  where, 
at  the  edge  of  the  ground,  his  other  ponies  with  their 
dusky  attendants  —  and  old  David,  who  always  put 
in  an  appearance  on  great  occasions  such  as  this — 
formed  a  little  group  apart  from  the  rest. 

Lucifer's  head  was  hanging  very  low,  and  he  seemed 
to  roll  queerly  in  his  gait. 

The  poor  old  chap's  frightfully  done,  thought  Peter. 

Cl 
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Then  he  noticed  that  he  was  moving  his  hind-legs 
in  a  very  curious  fashion,  lifting  each  in  turn  with 
a  sort  of  spasmodic  jerk. 

"  What's  up,  old  boy  ? "  he  said,  patting  his  neck, 
as  he  handed  him  over  to  one  of  the  natives  to  rub 
down  and  groom. 

As  he  spoke,  the  pony  swayed  to  and  fro  for  a 
moment,  then  fell  with  a  crash  on  his  side,  and  lay 
motionless,  his  legs  stretched  out  stiffly. 

"  Good  God ! "  cried  Peter,  rushing  forward  and  fling- 
ing himself  down  beside  him;  then  again,  as  he  took 
the  beautiful  head  on  his  knee,  "Good  God!" 

After  one  brief  convulsive  shuddering  struggle, 
Lucifer  lay  still,  a  thin  bright  stream  of  scarlet 
trickling  from  his  mouth. 

He  was  dead. 

Feverishly  they  rubbed  the  poor  stiff  limbs,  trying 
to  chafe  them  back  to  life.  Frantically  did  David 
rush  to  the  Mess  tent  for  brandy,  which  he  tried 
hopefully  to  pour  down  the  inert,  pulseless  throat, 
where  the  glad,  exuberant  life  would  throb  no  more. 
All  in  vain. 

When  there  could  no  longer  be  any  possibility  of 
doubt  that  he  was  dead — when  the  poor,  limp  tongue 
fell  forward,  protruding  helplessly  —  Peter  rose  and 
turned  away. 

He  could  not  bear  the  sight. 

Lucifer,  his  beloved,  his  splendid  Lucifer  was 
dead.  And  he  himself  was  his  murderer.  He  had 
killed  him ;  ridden  him  to  death,  of  course,  brute  that 
he  was. 

"  I  didn't  know,  old  boy,"  he  muttered  huskily.     "  I 
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didn't  know,  or  I  wouldn't  have  done  it."  He  walked 
away,  as  if  in  a  dream,  to  where  his  other  ponies 
were  being  rubbed  down.  "I  must  get  out  of  this," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  patted  Bill's  black  neck,  and 
mechanically  felt  him  and  the  Frog  all  over  for 
possible  knocks  or  bruises.  "I  must  get  out  of  this. 
It's  more  than  I  can  stand.  Old  David's  enough  to 
get  on  any  fella's  nerves." 

And  he  looked  angrily  across  to  where  the  old  man, 
in  true  Oriental  fashion,  was  sobbing  and  wailing 
over  the  dead  body — the  easy  tears  of  age,  that  come 
so  readily  at  call,  coursing  one  another  down  his 
swarthy  cheeks  in  '  piteous  chase.' 

"I'm  b-b -beastly  sorry,"  said  a  familiar  voice 
behind  him. 

Platt  had  come  to  condole ! 

He  set  his  teeth,  and  turned  to  face  this  fresh 
ordeal,  steeling  himself,  as  he  did  so,  to  withstand 
the  torrent  of  platitudes,  suitable  to  the  sad  occasion, 
that  he  felt  sure  would  follow. 

"Thanks,  old  man,"  he  heard  himself  saying,  civilly 
enough. 

"  He  w-was,"  laboured  Platt,  with  breathless  solemnity, 
quite  conscious  of  his  inability  to  say  anything  consoling, 
yet  loth  to  abandon  the  attempt  altogether.  "  He  w-was 
the  flower  of  the  flock — the  b-best  of  the  bunch — the 
Adam's  apple  of  your  eye." 

"  That'll  do,  Platt,"  snapped  Peter.  "  Go  along  home, 
now,  old  chap.  Adam's  apple ! " 

"  I  mean  the  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  the  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  all  right,"  broke  in  Peter.  "  You 
mean  well  enough,  I  know,  but  there's  nothing  more 
to  be  said.  He's  dead.  .  .  .  And  I've  just  got  to 
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make   the   best  of   it.     Dead,"   and   his   lips  set  in   a 
thin  bitter  line. 

"  I'm  b-beastly  sorry — b-b-beastly  sorry,"  reiterated 
Platt,  blundering  on  like  a  well-intentioned  steam- 
roller. "Now,  if  only  you  had  insured  him  when 
Seton  and  I  insured  ours,  you  would  have — 

"  Well,  I  didn't,  and  there's  an  end  of  it,"  said  Peter 
shortly ;  and  he  crossed  over  to  where  his  trap 
with  old  Peggy  in  the  shafts,  was  waiting  for  him. 

On  the  way  he  encountered  the  Semitic  subaltern 
of  the  Trades'  Union  Dragoon  Guards,  who  had  been 
Lucifer's  prospective  purchaser. 

"Dev'lish  sorry  he's  dead.  But  lordy,  what  a  bit 
of  luck  for  me  his  dyin'  to-day  inthtead  of  to-morrer, 
ain't  it.  What  ? "  said  this  beauty,  his  predatory  face 
alight  with  satisfaction  at  his  escape. 

"  I  daresay  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  afford  it  as 
well  as  I  can,"  said  Peter  politely,  and  passed  on. 

"Insured,  I  suppothe,"  sneered  the  Jew-boy.  "What 
side  the  fellas  put  on  to  be  sure.  Afford  it,  indeed." 

Just  as  Peter  was  getting  into  his  cart,  he  was 
detained  once  more.  This  time  by  Captain  Seton, 
who,  with  all  the  vulture's  gift  of  scenting  disaster 
from  afar,  had  divined — whilst  still  in  the  Mess  tent 
— that  there  was  something  'up,'  and  had  at  once 
flown  out  to  see  what  it  was.  Not  content  with  the 
confused  account  that  Platt,  whom  he  met  on  the 
way,  had  given  him,  he  rushed  off  to  ferret  out  for 
himself  further  blood-curdling  particulars,  and,  inci- 
dentally, to  see  how  Peter  took  it. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  of  your  loss,  Dare,"  he  said,  seeking 
surreptitiously — and  in  vain — to  discover  any  signs 
of  distress  in  the  cold,  impassive  face  before  him. 
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Peter,  who  knew  exactly  how  much  such  sympathy 
was  worth,  replied  suitably,  but  not  at  great  length, 
and  prepared  to  drive  off. 

"Of  course  he  was  insured,  wasn't  he?"  went  on 
Seton,  determined  to  make  him  wince  if  he  could. 

"  Insured  ? "  said  Peter,  keeping  his  temper  admirably. 
"  Oh,  no.  What  a  humourist  you  are,  Seton.  Insured 
ponies  never  die." 

Just  then  Anstruther  came  up,  and  at  a  look  from 
him  Snake  slunk  away. 

"  Give  me  a  lift  home,  can  you,  old  chap  ? "  he  said ; 
and  even  if  Peter  had  wished  to  refuse  he  could  not  very 
well  have  done  so,  for  as  'A'  asked  the  question,  he 
swung  his  long  body  into  the  trap,  without  waiting 
for  any  reply,  and  began  at  once  to  talk  nineteen  to 
the  dozen. 

Since  Major  Anstruther  was  neither  fool,  nor  knave, 
nor  greedy  Hebrew,  but  a  courteous,  well-bred  man  of 
the  world,  Peter  was  not  harried  on  the  way  home 
with  ill-timed  commiseration,  or  pestered  with  questions 
about  insurance. 

The  subject  of  Lucifer's  death  was  dismissed  with 
a  brief,  "  'fernal  bad  luck,  of  course,  but  we're  all  '  up 
against  it,'  some  time  or  another  "  ;  the  rest  of  the  drive 
being  beguiled  with  comments  on  the  game,  unqualified 
admiration  of  the  'Frog's'  galloping  powers,  and  a 
hint  of  praise  of  Peter's  own  play. 

"It's  most  awfully  decent  of  him  to  bother  about 
me,  just  because  I'm  down  on  my  luck,"  thought 
Peter. 

He  happened  to  know  that  CA'  had  arranged  to 
go  for  a  last  drive  with  Mollie  Curtis  in  her  car 
directly  the  polo  was  over.  And  he  felt  quite  certain 
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that  there  were  very  few  among  his  own  pals — men 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  far 
more  good  -  natured  than  the  gorgeous  Anstruther — 
who  would  have  given  up  as  much  for  him. 

But  Peter  had  not  anything  like  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Major's  kindness  yet.  As  they  neared  the  Mess 
he  said — 

"  Pull  up  a  minute,  young  man.  I  must  have  a 
drink;  my  throat's  like  a  limekiln  from  all  the  dust 
I've  swallowed  this  afternoon." 

Making  his  own  thirst  the  excuse,  he  administered 
a  strong  brandy-and-soda  to  his  companion,  who  swal- 
lowed it  meekly  and  felt  all  the  better  for  it. 

Then,  with  a  good  deal  of  humming  and  hawing  and 
hesitation,  he  made — as  he  lit  a  very  long  cigar,  and 
shrouded  himself  in  its  smoke  —  the  following  as- 
tounding proposition — 

"How  would  it  be  ...  haw  ...  if  you  took  on  old 
1  Polly  '  ?  " 

"  If  I  .  .  . "  stammered  Peter,  wondering  vaguely  if 
the  brandy  had  got  into  Anstruther's  head,  or  possibly 
into  his  own. 

"I  want  to  get  him  a  good  home,  you  know. 
Shouldn't  care  to  feel  that  some  demmed  tailor  was 
pulling  the  poor  old  blighter's  head  off  —  bucketing 
him  about  the  roads  .  .  .  and  all  that,"  each  disjointed 
sentence  emphasised  by  an  enormous  puff  of  smoke. 

"But  .  .  .  but  .  .  ."  protested  Peter,  "isn't 
he  for  sale  with  your  others?  I  saw  a  notice  at 
the  club." 

"No,  I  shan't  sell  him,"  said  Anstruther  shortly, 
with  a  glare  at  his  questioner.  "  In  the  first  place, 
he's  lame." 
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"But  he'll  be  all  right  again  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  Major,  at  the  outside.  ..." 

"  Well,  perhaps  he  will,  and  perhaps  he  won't,"  barked 
Anstruther,  somewhat  disconcerted  by  these  objections. 
"  Anyway,  young  man,  I'm  on  the  look-out  for  a  good 
home  for  him — will  you  have  him  ? " 

"  It's  most  awfully  good  of  you,  but.  ..." 

"  Well,  think  it  over,  boy.  I  may  have  to  shoot  him, 
if  you  won't  take  him.  .  .  .  Seems  rather  a  pity." 

Peter  gasped.  He  remembered  the  price  asked  for 
Apollyon  in  that  notice  at  the  club. 

"  Oh,  but  Major,"  he  stammered,  his  voice  not  very 
well  under  control,  "  oh,  but  .  .  .  I've  never  heard  of 
anything  so  generous  in  all  my  life ! " 

"Nonsense,  nonsense.  I'm  off  on  Saturday.  Must 
fix  up  something  for  the  poor  old  beggar  before  that. 
Here  Denny,"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  relief,  as  Denison 
rode  up  to  the  door.  "  Come  and  persuade  this  obstinate 
young  devil  to  take  pity  on  old  Polly,  and  save  him 
from  the  knackers.  I  must  be  off." 

And,  aware  that  he  was  leaving  Peter  in  good  hands, 
away  he  went,  with  his  inimitable  swagger,  clanking 
his  long  spurs  in  what  Mollie  Curtis  had  aptly  de- 
scribed as  his  'Bold  Buccaneer  manner.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Fate  is  a  sea  without  a  shore." 

BECAUSE  the  Croupier  calls  "  Red  wins  ! "  six  times — or 
sixty  times,  for  that  matter — in  succession,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  the  "  Red  "  should  not  immediately 
turn  up  again. 

This  is  an  incontestible  fact — though  nobody  really 
believes  it, — and  the  rule  holds  good  when  applied  to 
the  daily  happenings  of  life.  The  belief  held  by  some 
that  the  occurrence  of  one  misfortune  purchases,  for  a 
time  at  least,  immunity  from  '  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  Fortune/  is  no  less  fallacious  than  that 
adopted  by  others  who  maintain  that  sorrows  never 
come  singly;  that  one  calamity  is  sure  to  be  but  the 
precursor  of  others,  and  that  they  themselves  are — as 
the  Greeks  believed  in  the  old  superstitious  days  when 
Aeschylus  wrote  the  Eumenides — pursued  by  the  vin- 
dictive, implacable  furies.  Fortunately  for  himself, 
Peter  belonged  to  the  more  sanguine  of  these  two 
classes.  He  felt  that  in  Lucifer's  death  a  toll  of  some 
sort  had  been  exacted  from  him,  that  his  tribute  to  the 
jealous  gods  had  been  paid,  and  that  henceforward — 
for  a  while  at  any  rate — Fortune  would  be  sure  to 
smile  upon  him. 

Still,  when  tirst  he  wakened  on  this  the  last  day  of 
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the  race-week,  which  was  to  be  the  gayest  and  busiest 
of  all,  he  felt  depressed  to  the  very  depths  by  the 
memory  of  the  cruel  blow  that  Fate  had  just  dealt 
him — a  blow  doubly  cruel,  since  it  deprived  him,  at 
one  and  the  same  moment,  not  only  of  a  valued  friend, 
but  also  of  a  valuable  animal  that  represented  a  large 
sum  of  money, — a  very  considerable  asset  in  his  sadly 
over-weighted  balance-sheet. 

Harassed  and  anxious,  he  lay  glooming  for  a  while 
on  his  camp  bed,  prognosticating  evil.  Then,  as  the 
sunlight  came  flooding  into  the  room — the  very  dust 
motes  that  danced  in  its  glad  beams  seeming  to  rejoice 
— his  spirits  rose;  although  it  could  not  be  said  that 
his  prospects  were  exactly  rosy,  yet  somehow  things 
no  longer  looked  so  absolutely  blue. 

Stella  would  pull  him  out  of  the  hole  he  was  in  all 
right,  he  told  himself.  Never  had  she  been  so  fit,  or 
looked  so  splendid.  And  if  only  the  '  timing '  of  her 
trial  which  had  taken  place  a  few  days  before  was 
anything  like  correct,  then  there  was  not  the  smallest 
fear  that  any  of  the  ponies  she  would  have  to  meet 
that  day  would  come  within  a  mile  of  her. 

With  the  exception  of  that  slight  ebullition  of  temper 
on  Monday — which  had  proved  to  be  quite  a  mild  affair 
after  all,  although  Platt  did  try  to  make  out  she  had 
nearly  kicked  her  stable  to  pieces — she  had  been  as 
good  as  gold. 

The  half-caste  '  Riding-boy ' — aged  about  fifty ! — that 
he  had  managed  to  get  hold  of  when  he  first  put  her 
into  training,  was  a  treasure.  He  seemed  to  combine 
all  the  untiring  patience  of  the  East  with  a  really 
marvellous  gentleness ;  Stella  would  let  him  do  any- 
thing he  liked  with  her,  and  would  follow  him  about 
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like  a  dog.  He  rather  wished  now  that,  instead  of 
engaging  a  professional  jockey,  he  had  put  the  little 
half-caste  up  to  ride  her  in  the  race  .  .  .  except  that, 
of  course,  these  '  Boys '  never  had  the  very  faintest 
idea  of  how  to  ride  a  finish  .  .  .  and  always  lost  their 
heads.  No;  it  was  probably  best  as  it  was.  The 
jockey  seemed  a  decent  little  chap ;  he  had  taken  Stella 
for  a  spin  of  a  few  furlongs  the  morning  before,  and 
had  said  afterwards  that  she  '  went  like  a  lamb,'  and 
didn't  give  him  '  no  back  -  chat  whatever  ! '  That  was 
satisfactory  anyway.  Besides,  it  was  no  good  worrying. 
What  was  going  to  be  would  be. 

The  creed  of  the  Fatalist  had  always  had  an  attrac- 
tion for  him.  It  sounded  so  restful  a  Faith,  but  was, 
he  discovered,  infinitely  more  difficult  to  practise  than 
to  preach.  For  a  soldier  it  was  undoubtedly  an  ideal 
belief.  .  .  .  That  was,  perhaps,  why  some  of  the  native 
regiments  were  so  good.  ...  As  the  Indian  sepoy 
advanced  to  the  attack,  over  the  fire-swept  zone,  he 
knew — or  was  supposed  to  know — for  certain  that 
his  fate  had  long  ago  been  decided  ;  that  it  was  '  written 
upon  his  forehead,'  predestined,  inevitable ;  and  that, 
unless  to  one  of  the  many  bullets  that  flew  past  him, 
hissing  so  viciously,  had — from  all  the  ages — been 
assigned  the  task  of  laying  him  low,  he  would  escape ! 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  all  protection  was  useless, 
all  caution  vain.  Kismet.  That  which  is  written  in 
the  Book  of  Fate  must  happen.  As  Omar  said — 

"  Yea,  the  first  morning  of  Creation  wrote 
What  the  last  dawn  of  reckoning  shall  read." 

Half  an  hour  later,  Peter  was  down  at  the  stables 
talking  to  Stella. 
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"  Do  be  good,  old  girl,"  he  said,  patting  her  neck 
as  she  rubbed  her  soft  nose  against  his  coat.  "Just 
be  good  for  this  one  day,  and  to-morrow  you  shall  kick 
half  a  dozen  stalls  to  pieces  if  you  like — and  eat  your 
syce  into  the  bargain.  There,  that's  something  to  look 
forward  to  ! " 

Just  then  David  came  to  tell  him  that  some  one 
wanted  to  see  him. 

"Only  one  of  my  creditors,  I  suppose,"  he  thought, 
as  unwillingly  he  sauntered  back  towards  the  bungalow. 
''Might  have  had  the  decency  to  leave  me  alone  for 
to-day,  at  least." 

But  a  pleasant  surprise  was  in  store  for  him.  On 
his  way  to  the  house  he  met,  coming  briskly  towards 
him,  the  supposed  creditor,  whose  red  face,  all  aglow 
with  pleasure,  seemed  literally  to  be  cleft  in  twain  by 
a  seraphic,  scarlet  smile. 

There  was  not  another  smile  like  that  in  the  whole 
world;  it  was  unique.  And  the  sight  of  it  brought 
back  a  host  of  crowding,  happy  memories  of  dear  old 
Croyston,  the  broad,  Yorkshire  moors,  and  the  brave 
days  when  he  was  still  a  boy. 

Staring  incredulously  at  the  great,  burly,  check-coated 
figure  before  him,  he  broke  out — 

"Why,  it's  surely  not  Huckle  .  .  .  John  Huckle. 
I  must  be  dreaming." 

The  smile  became,  if  possible,  still  more  capacious, 
and  his  outstretched  hand  was  seized  and  shaken, 
again  and  again,  with  moist,  respectful  violence. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  sir.  Glad  to  see  you,  Master 
Peter.  Looking  fine,  you  are,  sir,"  was  the  big  man's 
ecstatic  greeting. 

"  But  what  are  you  doing  in  this  part  of  the  world  ? " 
asked  Peter.  "  I  thought  you  were  a  fixture  in  Calcutta." 

cT°  r  * 
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"  Yes,  sir,  that's  where  the  Garage  is,  sir.  Tidy  little 
place  too,  sir.  Thanks  to  you — all  thanks  to  you,  sir." 

"  Nonsense,  man.  Thanks  to  yourself,  for  being  such 
a  devilish  good  chauffeur." 

"I  should  never  have  known  nothing  about  cars  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  you,  Master  Peter.  Why,  it  was  you 
taught  me  to  drive,  sir.  Always  a  tip-top  driver,  you 
was,  sir.  Fair  frightened  Sir  Peter's  French  '  shover ' 
awav>  you  did,  sir.  '  Vair  bad,'  he  say,  '  smash  oop,' " 
and  at  the  recollection,  the  broad,  beaming  countenance 
of  Jotm  Huckle  was  strained  to  the  very  utmost  as 
he  indulged  in  a  burst  of  Homeric  laughter. 

"  But  what  brings  you  to  Ghazipur  of  all  places, 
John  ? "  inquired  Peter  as  they  turned  together  towards 
the  house. 

"  Came  over  from  Pindi,  I  did,  last  night,  sir,  in  an 
auto,"  explained  John.  "  Six  hours  it  took  me — the  roads 
weren't  none  too  good.  Made  bold  to  come  and  see 
your  mare  run,  Master  Peter."  Then  he  added  shyly, 
"  Hope  you  are  going  to  win,  sir." 

"  Hope  so  too,"  said  Peter  fervently.  "  By  Jove, 
India  seems  to  suit  you,  John.  You  look  as  fit  as  a 
fiddle.  Putting  on  flesh  too,  aren't  you  ?  Here's  a 
comfortable  chair.  Sit  you  down.  Now  then,  fire  away, 
and  tell  me  all  about  yourself." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  burly  John,  nothing  loth, 
launched  out  into  a  full  and  particular  account  of 
his  doings. 

It  appeared  that  he  and  his  partner  had  been  getting 
on  so  well  in  Calcutta  that  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  extend  their  motor  business.  He  had  come  up 
to  see  about  starting  a  garage  at  Pindi,  and  expected 
to  open  in  a  few  days.  He  had  happened  to  see  in 
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the  papers  a  list  of  entries  for  the  Ghazipur  Cup,  and 
had  noticed  that  Lieutenant  Dare's  bay  waler  mare 
Stella  was  running.  So  being,  like  most  Yorkshire 
men,  '  fond  of  a  bit  of  sport/  he  simply  hadn't  been 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  coming  over  to  see 
'Master  Peter  show  'em  the  way.' 

Between  Peter  and  John  there  had  always  existed 
a  very  warm  friendship. 

Long  ago  as  boys  they  had  braved  many  a  danger 
together ;  weathered  many  a  storm ;  been  accomplices 
in  many  a  daring  raid  upon  the  Croyston  preserves, 
carried  out  under  the  very  nose  of  John's  father,  old 
William  Huckle,  Sir  Peter's  formidable  Head  Keeper, 
of  whom  they  both  stood  in  far  greater  awe  than  of 
the  tempestuous  old  baronet  himself. 

Shy,  clumsy,  countrified  John,  who  knew  no  better, 
had  always  looked  upon  the  'Young  Master'  almost 
as  though  he  were  a  being  from  a  different  sphere; 
had  followed  him  humbly  wherever  he  went — willing, 
eager  rather,  to  be  ordered  about  and  unmercifully 
bullied — ready  at  any  moment  literally  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  him. 

One  day,  indeed,  this  more  than  feudal  devotion  of 
his  really  passed  all  the  bounds  of  reason.  Peter  could 
not  help  feeling  a  queer  choky  sensation  whenever  he 
thought  of  it. 

The  boys  had  been  out  mushrooming  together,  and  Peter 
had  inadvertently  eaten  a  large  piece  of  what  a  passing 
gamekeeper  unhesitatingly  pronounced  to  be  a  toad- 
stool. Like  most  children  they  had  been  brought  up 
to  look  upon  the  words  toadstool,  poison,  and  death, 
as  almost  synonymous  terms,  and  in  consequence  had 
felt  fully  convinced  that  he  had  only  a  very  few  more 
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minutes  to  live.  They  were  badly  frightened,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  that,  and  this  fact  only  rendered 
John's  action  the  more  remarkable ;  for,  with  a  courage 
and  determination  quite  extraordinary  in  a  boy  of  his 
age,  he  had  without  a  word  snatched  up  what  was 
left  of  the  disastrous  toadstool,  and  hurriedly  swallowed 
it — preferring  death  itself  to  the  risk  of  separation. 

After  an  early  lunch,  just  as  Peter  was  getting  into  his 
dogcart  with  Denison  to  drive  down  to  the  races,  a  tele- 
gram was  brought  to  him.  On  reading  it,  his  face  fell. 

"Congratulate  me,  Denny,"  he  said  with  a  bitter 
laugh,  "my  uncle's  got  a  son  and  heir — just  like  my 
luck ! "  and  crumpling  the  thin  paper  into  a  ball,  he 
threw  it  viciously  at  Eton  Girl,  who,  blear-eyed  and 
bulging,  sat  in  the  doorway  watching  their  departure. 

Anticipating  a  delicacy  of  some  sort,  the  old  spaniel, 
in  the  sanguine  innocence  of  her  heart,  had  half 
swallowed  it  before  she  realised  that  it  was  not  good 
to  eat ;  whereupon  she  rejected  it  without  ceremony, 
looking  reproachfully  at  Peter  the  while. 

"She  doesn't  seem  to  appreciate  the  appetising 
morsel  any  more  than  I  do,  Denny,"  he  said,  taking 
up  the  reins  and  sending  Peggy  down  the  drive  at 
a  spanking  pace.  "  And  when  a  general  receptacle  for 
refuse  such  as  she  is  can't  swallow  a  thing,  it  must  be 
pretty  bad." 

"Rot,  man,"  said  Denison.  "It's  only  what  you 
expected  after  all.  Personally  I  think  it's  the  best 
possible  thing  that  could  have  happened,  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned.  It  will  settle  you." 

"Yes,  that's  exactly  what  it  will  do,"  snapped  Peter 
savagely,  "  settle  me  for  good  and  all ! " 
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Denison  laughed. 

"Not  that  sort  of  settle,  Juggins.  I  mean  that 
now  you  know  where  you  are.  Till  to-day  you  always 
felt  it  was  still  on  the  cards  that  you  might,  some 
time  or  other,  come  in  for  a  lot  of  money,  and  a  place, 
and  all  that.  Now  you  know  you  can't,  and  you 
must  behave  accordingly.  Probably  you  wouldn't 
be  up  to  your  eyes  in  debt  at  the  present  moment 
but  for  your  beastly  expectations." 

"  Oh  hang  it  all,  man,  don't.    .    .    ." 

"No,  I'm  not  going  to  improve  the  occasion,  old 
chap.  You  needn't  be  afraid.  But  don't  imagine  that 
all  is  lost  because  you  are  not  going  to  be  Sir  Peter. 
You'll  do  a  lot  better  than  just  succeed  to  your  uncle. 
I  hope  some  day  you'll  succeed  on  your  own." 

"  But  it's  the  money,  you  know,  Denny,"  said  Peter, 
still  querulous,  though  a  little  comforted  by  Denison's 
hopes  for  his  future.  "  I  owe  such  a  devil  of  a  lot." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  all  right.  I'm  sure  Sir  Peter 
would  help  you  if  you  were  really  in  a  hole.  No  one 
knows  the  old  boy  better  than  '  A,'  and  he  declares 
he's  awfully  fond  of  you,  but  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
be  down  on  you,  you  know,  and  keep  you  short  of 
money  so  that  you  shouldn't  develop  extravagant  tastes." 

"What  a  rotten  idea." 

"It  isn't  really  altogether.  You  wouldn't  care  to 
be  like  one  of  those  Trades'  Union  beauties,  would  you  ? 
Well,  that's  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  awfulness, 
having  too  much  money  to  spend  when  they're  young." 

I  don't  see  why  having  a  little  money  should  turn 
one  into  a  bounder,'  Denny,  I'm  hanged  if  I  do." 

"Of  course  it  wouldn't,  old  chap,  but  all  the  same 
thejprinciple  is  sound  enough.  Now,  as  we  are  just 
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passing  the  Telegraph  Office,  how  would  it  be  if  you 
sent  Sir  Peter  a  wire — to  congratulate  him,  you  know  ? 
It  would  please  the  old  boy  no  end." 

"  Do  you  think  I  ought  to    .    .    .  ? " 

"  Of  course  you  ought.  Now,  then,  pull  up,  and  I'll 
come  and  help  you." 

"I'll  offer  to  be  godfather  too,"  said  Peter  with  a 
burst  of  generosity  as  they  stood  together,  a  minute 
later  at  one  of  the  desks  in  the  dingy  little  office, 
composing  their  telegram. 

Through  the  farther  door  they  could  see  a  number 
of  sickly,  ansemic-looking  native  clerks,  working  away 
industriously  in  the  stifling  obscurity  of  the  inner 
room.  Each  of  these  poor  travesties  of  mankind  would 
every  now  and  again  turn  to  one  of  his  companions, 
and  pour  forth  a  stream  of  what  appeared  to  be  passion- 
ate, and  what  was  certainly  highly  gesticulatory, 
rhetoric — a  very  torrent  of  words. 

"  That's  the  kind  of  man — the  clerk,  the  babu — that 
we  have  to  fear  in  India  nowadays,"  said  Denisou 
gravely,  as  they  got  into  the  trap  again.  "  I  don't  mean 
these  miserable  specimens  in  particular — they  are  not 
rich  enough,  I  suppose,  or  well-educated  enough  to  be 
formidable — but  that's  the  class  of  animal  that's  causing 
all  the  unrest.  Fluent  talkers,  prolific  writers,  gifted 
with  the  cleverness  of  the  monkey,  the  volubility  of 
the  parrot,  and  the  courage  of  the  mouse,  they  secretly 
preach  their  hellish  sedition  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India.  They  take  jolly  good  care,  of  course, 
to  keep  out  of  danger  themselves,  the  brutes,  and 
spend  all  their  time  goading  the  poor,  ignorant,  half- 
witted tools  of  their  beastly  Societies,  into  perpetrating 
loathsome,  abominable  atrocities." 
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"  Damn  them,"  said  Peter  comprehensively. 

Among  the  earliest  arrivals  at  the  race-course  were 
Phillis  and  placid,  long-suffering  Mrs  Cumberledge,  who 
had  been  dragged  away  by  her  impetuous  charge  before 
lunch  was  even  half  over. 

Although  Phillis  was  perfectly  well  aware  that 
Stella's  race  was  not  until  three  o'clock,  still  she  did 
not  intend  to  run  the  very  smallest  risk  of  being  late. 
She  knew  what  Aunt  Julia  was,  she  said. 

Consequently,  the  poor,  passive  old  lady,  had  been 
unceremoniously  bundled  into  her  best  frock,  and  very 
soon  afterwards,  into  the  big  carriage — on  the  box  of 
which  were  proudly  perched  two  scarlet-clad  retainers, 
whilst  two  more,  equally  resplendent,  hung  on  behind 
— and  driven  off,  in  state,  to  the  Races. 

Owing  to  Phillis's  feverish  haste,  they  arrived  far 
too  early,  and  found  themselves  sole  occupants  of  the 
large,  ugly,  red-brick  Grand  Stand  that,  sloping  up- 
wards, tier  upon  tier,  like  the  Pyramids,  dominated 
the  scene. 

Away  to  the  right  and  left  swept  the  circular  Course, 
green  and  smooth,  between  its  neat  white  rails. 

Just  opposite  was  the  winning  -  post,  beside  the 
judge's  box. 

On  the  far  side,  owing  to  a  fold  in  the  ground,  the 
Course,  for  quite  a  considerable  distance,  was  invisible 
from  the  Grand  Stand  ;  and  again  to  the  right,  near 
the  bend,  it  dipped  out  of  sight  once  more. 

Not  an  ideal  Course  by  any  means ;  constructed  under 
the  very  greatest  difficulties,  and  only  after  well-nigh 
insuperable  topographical  obstacles  had  been  overcome. 
But  now,  nursed  and  rolled  and  loved  and  watered, 
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with  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  by  the 
tireless  devotees  of  that  most  doubtful,  most  shady, 
most  degenerate  of  all  Eastern  sports — racing. 

"I've  brought  my  bribe  for  Stella,"  said  Phillis,  as 
the  eventful  hour  drew  near,  eagerly  displaying  to 
Peter's  amused  gaze  two  lumps  of  sugar  that  glistened 
snowily  in  her  hand.  "  We'll  go  down  to  the  paddock 
and  give  it  to  her  just  before  the  race.  Oh,"  for 
the  millionth  time,  "  I  do  hope  she'll  win  !  And  Peter 
.  .  .  Peter,  I  can't  say  anything  now,  with  all  these 
people  about  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  sorry  about  Lucifer. 
You  poor  old  boy — dear  Lucifer,"  and  her  blue  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

"Don't,  Phil,"  he  said,  looking  away.  "It's  sweet 
of  you,  but  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it  just  yet.  Time 
enough  after  to-day." 

"  That's  right,  Peterkin,"  she  said,  smiling  up  at  him  ; 
"  right  and  brave ;  always  a  brave  boy,  dear." 

She  was  much  interested  in  hearing  of  the  arrival 
of  their  old  friend  John  Huckle,  and  made  Peter  take 
her  across  to  where  the  massive  figure  of  the  big  York- 
shireman  made  pigmies  of  the  crowd. 

"  It's  a  good  omen,"  she  said,  "  his  coming  to-day. 
He'll  bring  us  luck." 

Then  later,  they  made  their  way  to  the  paddock, 
where  with  the  other  runners  for  the  Cup,  Stella,  in  her 
most  saintly  mood,  was  daintily  pacing  round  and 
round  the  ring. 

As  the  graceful  creature,  gentle  and  lamb -like, 
lowered  her  lovely  head  to  take  the  sugar,  Phillis  kissed 
the  white  star  on  her  forehead,  and  whispered  softly— 

"You'll  go  like  the  wind,  won't  you,  you  beautiful 
darling,  and  beat  them  all ! " 
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With  hopes  high  burning  they  stood  watching  her, 
slim  greyhound  that  she  was,  as  she  walked  down 
towards  the  starting  -  post  —  switching  her  long  tail, 
arching  her  pretty  neck,  snatching  playfully  at  her 
bit,  preening  herself  like  a  peacock  before  the  eyes 
of  the  assembled  crowd. 

"  The  vanity  of  the  creature ! "  commented  Phillis 
laughing. 

"  Vain  as  a  woman,"  said  Peter  sententiously. 

"  Vain  as  her  master,"  replied  she. 

"  Rats  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Mice  ! "  she  retorted.  "  Come.  Just  look  at  the 
crowd  in  the  Grand  Stand.  We  shall  have  to  fight  for 
a  place  after  all ! " 

Stella  was  left  at  the  post. 

There  had  been  several  false  starts  —  all  caused  by 
a  half-broken,  impetuous,  yellow,  ewe-necked,  Country- 
bred, — and  the  angelic  mood  in  which  Peter's  paragon 
had  gone  down  to  the  starting-post  had  given  place  to 
one  of  fretful  impatience,  which  had  rapidly  developed 
into  wild,  tearing,  unreasoning  fury. 

On  being  pulled  up  for  the  third  time,  she  had 
reared  viciously  —  striking  out  with  her  fore-legs  at 
the  horse  next  to  her — and  had  come  within  an  ace 
of  over-balancing. 

Skilfully  her  jockey,  gentling  her  the  while,  had 
coaxed  her  back  again  into  her  place ;  and  the  starter, 
seeing  that  at  last  he  had  got  all  his  horses  into 
something  like  a  decent  line,  had  let  them  go. 

Away,  abreast,  sped  all  the  swift,  beautiful,  glowing 
animals — all  save  Stella. 

As  the  flag  fell,  back  went  her  ears,  down  went  her 
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head ;  rigid  and  immovable,  she  stopped  dead  in  her 
tracks ;  then  whipped  round,  and  lashed  out  furiously. 

After  this,  she  seemed  to  brace  herself  for  a  struggle, 
standing  there,  with  rounded  back  and  staring  eyes — 
obstinate  refusal  to  do  anything  that  was  required 
of  her  in  every  quivering  line  of  her  beautiful  body. 
For  some  time  the  occupants  of  the  Grand  Stand — from 
which,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  ground,  the  start 
itself  was  not  visible — remained  in  ignorance  of  what 
had  occurred. 

"  I  can't  see  through  these  beastly  glasses,"  said 
Peter.  "  You've  altered  the  focus." 

And  Phillis  had  to  confess  that  she  had  altered  it, 
"a  tiny  little  bit." 

By  the  time  the  glasses  were  adjusted  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  make  out  the  colours,  the  horses 
were  out  of  sight  again,  in  the  dip,  near  the  bend. 

"  Wasn't  that  Stella  leading  ?  "  he  asked  breathlessly. 
"  My  Red-and-Blue,  surely,  wasn't  it  ? " 

Phillis  didn't  think  it  was.  .  .  .  Green-cap,  she 
fancied,  was  in  front  .  .  .  with  something,  that  perhaps 
might  be  Red-and-Blue,  close  behind.  .  .  .  Eagerly 
they  watched  the  corner  round  which  the  horses  would 
next  appear.  Hours  seemed  to  go  by  !  Phillis  felt  sick 
with  apprehension — fearing  yet  longing  to  see  them. 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  cry,  catching  her  breath  pain- 
fully as  the  cluster  of  rapidly  -  moving  little  figures — 
which  even  at  that  distance  gave  the  effect  of  supreme 
effort — swept  round  the  bend  into  the  '  straight.' 

Where  was  Red-and-Blue  ?  .  .  .  Next  to  the  rails 
she  could  make  out  Green-cap  .  .  .  then  Yellow-sleeves 
.  .  .  then  a  grey  horse,  and  behind,  in  the  dust,  three 
others.  .  But  no  Stella. 
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They  were  past  now.  They  were  gone.  The  race 
was  over. 

Phillis  swayed  a  little,  and  clung  to  her  companion 
for  support. 

Standing  beside  her,  apparently  unmoved,  but  with 
lips  very  white,  Peter  continued  gazing  down  the  course 
through  his  glasses — stunned,  incredulous,  still  looking, 
and  looking  in  vain,  for  Stella. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

"  There  is  no  armour  against  Fate." 

HEEDLESSLY  life  sweeps  on — relentless — inexorable. 

Dinners  must  be  eaten,  dances  danced,  engagements 
kept,  though  Empires  fall  and  Dynasties  decay. 

That  evening,  poor  Phillis,  who  felt  far  more  like 
going  to  bed  and  crying  her  eyes  out  than  taking  part 
in  any  further  festivities,  was  borne  off  by  Mrs 
Cumberledge  to  a  big  farewell  dinner  given  by  the 
Curtis'  in  honour  of  Major  Anstruther,  who  was 
leaving  next  day  for  England.  This  dinner  was  to 
be  followed  by  a  dance  in  the  beautiful  Club  ballroom, 
where  the  floor  was  like  undulating  ice,  and  dancing 
on  it  a  foretaste  of  Paradise.  A  gay  and  fitting  wind- 
up  to  the  gay  Week's  dissipations. 

Phillis  knew  that  Peter  was  to  have  been  present  at 
the  dinner.  But  his  chair  was  empty,  and  Denison,  who 
took  her  in,  explained  that  he  was  coming  on  later, 
"poor  old  chap." 

Before  leaving  him  in  the  afternoon  she  had  extracted 
a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  come  to  the  dance 
without  fail,  if  only  for  a  little  while,  as  it  was  the  last 
chance  she  would  have  of  seeing  him  before  she  went 
out  into  the  Jungle. 

She  was  very  miserable  about  him.  .  .  .     He  seemed 
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so  reckless  and  hard  and  queer.  Everything  was  going 
wrong  with  him,  poor  boy.  .  .  .  And  when  Denisoii 
told  her  about  the  telegram  that  announced  the  birth 
of  a  son  and  heir  to  Sir  Peter,  she  thought  hopelessly, 
"  This  is  the  last  straw." 

What  could  she  do  to  help  or  comfort  him.  .  .  . 
How  useless  a  girl  was  .  .  .  how  feeble. 

With  difficulty  she  kept  back  the  tears  that  all  the 
evening  had  been  so  perilously  near  her  pretty  eyes. 

"Don't  look  so  unhappy,  Miss  Montague,"  said 
Denison,  sympathetically ;  "  things  aren't  really  quite 
so  bad.  I  know  old  Sir  Peter  will  come  to  the  rescue 
all  right.  Major  Anstruther  is  going  to  look  him  up, 
you  know,  the  day  he  lands,  and  square  matters  for 
our  young  scapegrace.  And  then,  you'll  see,  he'll 
make  a  fresh  start  .  .  .  and  be  steady  and  careful  and 
good  and  respectable,  and  .  .  .  very  dull,  for  a  time — - 
after  which  he  will  break  out  again  in  some  other 
direction." 

"  Oh,  Major  Denison,"  said  Phillis  solemnly,  her 
great,  grave,  pleading  eyes  wide  with  anxiety,  "I'm 
sure  ...  if  he  could  only  have  another  chance.  .  .  ." 

"Don't  promise  impossible  things  for  him,"  broke  in 
Denison  with  a  smile ;  then  added  a  little  wistfully, 
"  He  has  a  staunch  champion  in  you,  Miss  Phillis." 

Phillis  blushed. 

"  Poor  boy,"  she  said,  "  he  has  need  of  all  his  friends 
just  now." 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  last  bars  of  the 
sixth  waltz  were  just  dying  away,  as  Phillis,  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  resting  on  Captain  Grant's  sleeve,  came  out 
of  the  ballroom  into  the  verandah,  stood  looking  for  a 
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moment  into  the  darkness,  and  then  seated  herself 
under  the  big  light  near  the  main  entrance. 

She  had  told  Peter  she  would  keep  four  dances  in  the 
middle  of  the  programme, — beginning  at  number  seven, 
— and  now  she  was  wondering  and  wondering  if  he 
had  arrived  .  .  .  and  hoping  and  hoping  he  would 
soon  come  and  find  her. 

Restless  and  preoccupied,  she  answered  her  partner 
at  random,  incapable  of  pretending  even  an  interest 
in  his  self-satisfied  small-talk.  The  Amorous  Ape — who 
looked  upon  himself  as  quite  irresistible  where  the 
fair  sex  was  concerned,  and  who  had  hitherto  flattered 
himself  that '  little  Phillis  Montague  was  deucedly  taken 
with  him/  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  since  in  her  utter 
indifference  to  everything  that  night,  she  had  allowed 
him  to  put  his  name  down  for  several  dances — became 
rapidly  more  and  more  incensed.  .  .  .  He  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  treatment  from  his  partners  .  .  . 
by  Jove  he  wasn't ! 

At  length,  he  blurted  out  brusquely — 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Miss  Montague  ?  Is 
there  anything  wrong  ? " 

Poor  Phillis,  only  too  ready  to  pour  out  her  woes  to 
any  one  who  would  be  kind  enough  to  listen,  and  far 
too  unsophisticated  to  know  that  confidences  of  any  sort 
are  always  best  withheld  from  men  like  Captain  Grant, 
told  him  how  anxious  she  was  about  Peter.  .  .  .  What  a 
terrible  blow  Stella's  defeat  had  been  to  him.  .  .  .  How 
she  had  persuaded  him  to  come  that  night  ..."  not  to 
dance,  of  course,  but  just  to  sit  out,"  as  she  was  going 
away  next  day  into  the  jungle,  and  "  wouldn't  see  him 
again  for  ever  so  long.  .  .  ."  And  how  she  was  afraid 
that,  perhaps,  after  all,  he  hadn't  been  able  to  manage 
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it,  as  the  music  was  beginning  .  .  .  and.  .  .  . 
"Perhaps,"  said  Grant,  an  ugly  look  on  his  sneering, 
simian  countenance,  "  perhaps  you  would  like  me  to 
go  and  search  for  him  for  you  ? " 

"  Oh  do,"  she  replied  ingenuously.     "  That  is  kind." 

Her  frank  acceptance  of  his  sarcastic  offer — implying, 
as  it  did,  perfect  readiness  on  her  part  to  dispense 
with  the  privilege  of  his  companionship  —  further 
roused  his  ire. 

Muttering  something  unintelligible,  he  rose,  and 
left  her  sitting  solitary — a  slim,  forlorn  figure,  under 
the  big  lamp. 

Never  for  one  instant  did  he  entertain  the  idea 
of  complying  with  her  innocent  request  that  he  should 
go  in  search  of  her  missing  partner.  That  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question,  of  course  .  .  .  "a  bit  too  much 
to  expect!"  In  fact,  in  his  fatuous  presumption,  he 
considered  it  "beastly  cheek"  her  asking  him. 

Filled  with  noble  and  chivalrous  thoughts  such  as 
these,  he  made  his  way,  by  a  short  cut  across  the 
grass,  towards  the  refreshment  tent,  intending  to  get 
a  cigarette  and  a  'peg'  to  soothe  his  ruffled  feelings, 
and  restore  his  usual  complacent  equanimity. 

He  was  half-way  across  the  lawn  when,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  he  almost  ran  into  Peter,  who 
was  moodily  striding  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
ballroom. 

At  the  sight  of  the  trim,  upright,  soldier-like  figure 
in  Mess  dress,  all  that  was  worst  in  the  Amorous  Ape 
rose  to  the  surface. 

"  I'll  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel  for  him,"  he  said 
under  his  breath ;  then  added,  with  increasing  venom, 
"and  in  hers  too!" 
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"  Here,  I  say,  Dare,"  he  called  out  peremptorily, 
"  do  you  generally  cut  dances  ? " 

At  the  sound  of  the  hated  voice,  Peter  stopped 
dead,  his  eyes  blazing. 

He  was  in  a  wild  reckless  mood. 

His  only  reason  for  being  at  the  dance  at  all 
was  that  he  had  promised  Phillis  he  would  go. 
And  now  that  he  was  there,  the  laughter — the  bright 
lights — the  gay,  intolerable  music — drove  him  almost 
distracted. 

Hopeless  of  the  future ;  disgusted  with  the  present ; 
indignant  at  the  past;  his  nerves  all  on  edge,  he 
was  discordantly — agonizingly — out  of  tune  with  his 
surroundings. 

"My  last  partner,"  announced  Grant,  "has  com- 
missioned me  to  come  and  find  you.  Not  that  she's 
particularly  keen  on  dancing  with  you,  of  course ; 
in  fact,"  he  went  on  insufferably,  impelled  by  an 
overmastering  desire  to  injure  in  some  way  'this 
precious  pair  of  innocents/  "  in  fact,  she  made  it  pretty 
clear  that  she  would  far  rather  sit  it  out  in  some 
nice  dark  corner  with  me,  ha  ha !  But  she  saw  I 
wasn't  for  it.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  getting 
rather  bored  with  charming  Miss  Phillis.  .  .  ." 

"  Don't  dare  to  mention  her  name,  you  hound,"  broke 
in  Peter,  furious  at  his  abominable  insinuations. 

"Just  you  be  careful  how  you  speak  to  me," 
blustered  Grant.  "Remember  I'm  your  superior 
officer."  Then,  jeeringly,  "Not  mention  her  name, 
indeed  .  .  .  why,  she  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  she  would  willingly  change  it  for  mine ! " 

"Shut  up,  you  damned  liar,  another  word  and  I'll 
knock  you  down ! "  hissed  Peter  through  clenched 
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teeth,  scarcely  able  to  keep  his  hands  off  him. 
Startled  at  his  violence,  Grant  shrank  back.  Then, 
evidently  thinking  himself  perfectly  safe  —  protected 
by  his  superior  rank  —  he  ventured  on  one  last 
jibe. 

"You  needn't  be  jealous,"  he  sneered,  looking  as 
he  spoke  —  his  teeth  bared  in  a  malicious  snarl — 
like  some  obscene  beast  of  prey.  "I'm  quite  off  her, 
and  you're  welcome  to  my  leavings.  I  shan't  lose 
my  night's  rest  on  her  account — the  little  jade ! " 

Crash. 

Thud. 

Peter  struck  him  between  the  eyes,  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground  and  lay  motionless. 

At  that  moment  Platt,  who  had  been  refreshing 
himself  with  a  cigarette  in  the  garden,  and  who  had 
seen  with  consternation  this  most  regrettable  occur- 
rence, rushed  up  and  seized  hold  of  Peter  by  the  arm. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?     Are  you  mad  ? "  he  cried. 

But  Peter  took  no  notice  of  the  question,  and  shaking 
off  the  restraining  arm,  strode  away  without  a  word 
into  the  darkness. 

Platt  stood  for  a  moment  quite  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  do.  Here  was  this  infernal  fellow 
Grant  lying  senseless  on  the  garden  path,  and  at 
any  moment  somebody  might  come  out  of  the  ball- 
room and  see  him !  If  only  he  could  carry  him  away 
and  hide  him  somewhere.  .  .  .  He  wondered  vaguely 
whether  Peter  had  killed  him  .  .  .  and  what  would 
happen.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  feel  a  spark  of 
sympathy  for  the  insensible  victim  of  Peter's  wrath. 

"He's  deserved  a  thousand  hammerings,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  and  I'm  jolly  glad  he's  got  one  at  last.  But 
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there'll    be    trouble    for    old    Peter,    I'm    afraid,    over 
it.    ...     He's  mad  to-night,  mad.  ..." 

"  Here,  I  say,  let  me  help  you  up,"  he  went  on,  going 
forward  as  Grant  began  to  show  signs  of  returning 
consciousness.  "Feeling  better  now,  are  you?  That's 
right." 

"  You  .  .  .  you  saw  that,  Platt  ? "  stammered  Grant, 
sitting  up  and  looking  round  in  a  dazed  manner. 
"  You  saw  Dare  strike  me.  .  .  .  You  were  there  .  .  . 
you  must  have  seen  him.  .  .  .  Didn't  you,  now  ? " 

"  W  -  well,  y  -  yes.  ...  I  suppose  I  did  see  some- 
thing of  the  sort,"  admitted  Platt,  reluctantly. 

"  Did  you,  or  did  you  not  ? "  snapped  Grant,  rising 
to  his  feet,  and  wiping  away  with  his  handkerchief 
a  thin  stream  of  blood  that  was  flowing  from  a 
wound  in  his  forehead. 

"Y-yes,  I  did,"  growled  Platt  sullenly,  furious  at 
being  obliged  to  acknowledge  it,  "but  it  was  your  own 
fault.  .  .  .  What  did  you  want  to  go  and  say  that  sort 
of  thing  to  him  for  ? " 

"  Oh,  you  heard  what  I  said  .  .  .  did  you  ? "  inquired 
Grant,  rather  taken  aback. 

This  would  never  do.  A  witness  to  the  blow  was 
what  he  wanted,  not  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  said  Platt,  "  and  I  thought  it  an  infernal 
shame.  Naturally,  he's  pretty  sick  at  his  mare  being 
beat  .  .  .  who  wouldn't  be  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Grant,  pricking  up  his 
ears.  "  What  did  you  hear  me  say  ? " 

"  Oh,  something  about  losing  .  .  .  and  that  she  was 
a  jade.  So  she  is.  I  know  I  wish  I  hadn't  backed  her. 
She  was  simply  bound  to  win  if  she'd  only  started. 
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Jade's  just  the  word  for  her.  But  what  the  blazes 
is  the  good  of  rubbin'  it  in  to  old  Peter?  .  .  .  He's 
mad  to-night  .  .  .  mad,  I  tell  you.  It  would  be  .  .  ." 
he  stammered,  "it  ...  it  would  b-be  awfully  decent 
of  you  t-to  overlook  that  .  .  .  that  little  outburst  of 
his,  I  know's  he's  .  .  .  he's  awfully  sorry  about  it  b-by 
now  .  .  .  and  he'll  be  round  f  -  first  thing  in  the 
m-inorning  to  apologise  for  having  lost  his  c-con- 
founded  temper  ...  I  say,"  looking  at  Grant  doubt- 
fully, "  I  s-say,  I  hope  your  forehead's  not  very  b-bad, 
is  it?  Let  me  go  in  and  get  your  coat,  shall  I,  and 
we'll  g-go  home.  C-can  I  tell  old  Peter  then,"  he  went 
on  with  well-intentioned  persistency,  when  he  had 
retrieved  the  coats,  "that  you're  .  .  .  that  you're  not 
going  to  make  a  row  about  it  ...  er  ...  er,"  with 
an  obvious  effort,  "old  c-chap.  It  would  be  devilish 
good  of  you  .  .  .  devilish  good." 

Now,  by  this  time  Captain  Grant  had  quite  made 
up  his  mind  what  part  in  the  little  drama  he  meant 
to  play. 

Through  the  irony  of  fate,  too,  it  was  poor  old  Plati- 
tude's blundering  interpretation  of  what  he  had  over- 
heard that  had  first  put  the  idea  into  his  head — that 
had  actually  given  him  his  cue. 

"You  can  tell  him,"  he  replied  viciously,  "if  you 
want  to  tell  him  anything,  that  I'll  be  even  with  him 
yet!" 

"  Oh,  Is-  say  .  .  .  you're  surely  n-not  goin'  to 
report  it  officially,  are  you  ?  It  would  make  such  a 
b-beastly  scandal,  you  know.  F  -  for  the  sake  of  the 
regiment.  .  .  ." 

"Just  you  shut  up,  young  Platt.  When  I  want 
your  advice  I'll  ask  for  it.  All  you've  got  to  do  is 
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to  remember,  in  case  your  evidence  should  be  required, 
just  exactly  what  happened.  .  .  .  How,  upon  my  mak- 
ing a  perfectly  harmless  remark  about  a  racehorse,  you 
saw  Dare  strike  me  in  the  face  with  his  clenched  fist, 
and  knock  me  down.  Take  care  you  don't  forget  it. 
What's  more,"  he  went  on  threateningly,  "see  that 
you  don't  get  the  facts  jumbled  together  and  mixed  up 
in  your  mind." 

"Hang  it  all,"  said  Platt  indignantly,  "you  talk 
as  if  you  thought  I  was  going  to  lie  about  it." 

"No,  no,  I'm  quite  sure  you  wouldn't  do  such  a 
thing." 

"I  should  think  not  indeed.  •  But  I  s-say.  ...  I 
hope  you're  n-not  going  to  drag  me  into  it  ...  as  a 
witness,  or  anything  of  t  -  that  sort.  Dare's  m  -  my 
greatest  pal,  you  know.  .  .  ." 

"Well,  I  suppose  that  won't  prevent  your  speaking 
the  truth,  will  it  ? " 

"  N-no,  of  course  not.     But  I  ...  I  say.  .  .  ." 

Grant  turned  angrily  away. 

"Oh,  I  can't  stay  here  all  night,  listening  to  your 
rubbish.  Go  to  bed — and  remember!" 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

"  The  busy  days,  the  peaceful  nights 
Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by." 

ON  the  morning  after  the  dance  Phillis  was  up  as  soon 
as  it  was  light,  ready  to  set  out  for  the  wonderful 
jungles  about  which  she  had  heard  so  many  tales. 

The  Commissioner,  most  of  whose  work  lay  in  the 
'District,'  was,  with  no  little  pomp  and  ceremony, 
going  into  camp  that  day,  and  the  ladies  were  to 
accompany  him. 

Mrs  Cumberledge's  last  words  to  Phillis  on  going 
to  bed  had  been,  "We  shall  have  to  start  very  soon 
after  daybreak,  my  dear,  so  mind  you  are  up  ever  so 
early,  or  you'll  be  left  behind." 

In  spite  of  the  threat,  none  of  the  party  had  yet 
put  in  an  appearance  when  Phillis,  ready  for  the  road, 
in  a  light  habit  and  a  sun-hat,  reached  the  hall. 

On  going  out  into  the  verandah  she  discovered  that 
their  ordinarily  trim  and  peaceful  garden  had  been  con- 
verted during  the  night  into  a  veritable  Pandemonium. 

Pack-mules  were  everywhere  kicking  and  squealing, 
doing  their  best — as  often  as  not  with  complete  suc- 
cess—  to  get  rid  of  the  loads  that  had  just  been 
fastened  on  them.  Mule  -  drivers  were  everywhere 
struggling  with  their  refractory  animals,  and  inci- 
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dentally  with  one  another;  at  the  same  time  filling 
the  flower-scented  air  with  shrill  vituperation.  Drivers 
of  bullock-carts  were  loading  their  queer,  antediluvian- 
looking  vehicles,  shouting  all  the  while  execrations  on 
their  placid,  mild-eyed  bullocks,  which  looked,  Phillis 
thought,  exactly  like  life-size  editions  of  those  toy 
animals  whose  heads  come  off,  and  whose  bodies  are 
filled  with  chocolates.  Poor,  suffering  bullocks  of  India ; 
cruel  is  their  fate.  Guided  by  means  of  a  string  through 
the  tenderest  part  of  their  noses,  and  forced  to  work 
and  to  pull  their  carts  by  the  simple  if  barbarous 
expedient  of  having  their  tails  twisted. 

As  she  stood  watching  this  motley  and  vociferous 
gathering,  a  tall  Pathan  with  well-oiled  locks  came 
slowly  up  the  drive  leading  a  string  of  camels. 

Phillis,  who  had  never  before,  as  far  as  she  could 
remember,  seen  a  camel  except  in  the  Zoo,  gave  a 
little  cry  of  delight,  so  majestically  did  they  sail 
along  like  stately  battleships,  each  in  the  other's  wake. 

Their  driver,  on  reaching  the  house,  marshalled  them 
into  line  and  made  them  lie  down.  Having  accom- 
plished this  manoeuvre  —  not  without  much  angry 
bubbling  in  protest  on  the  part  of  the  camels,  whose 
queer  supercilious  faces  seemed,  she  thought,  to  look 
down  upon  the  world  with  an  expression  of  unutterable 
contempt  and  loathing — he  next  induced  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  indignity  of  being  loaded  up  with  tents. 

Never,  she  told  herself  as  she  watched  the  biggest 
and  Grossest  of  the  camels  trying  to  get  rid  of  his 
load,  would  she  have  believed  it  possible  for  any  face, 
animal  or  human,  to  express  such  baleful  and  malignant 
hatred.  It  quite  frightened  her. 

Going  back  into  the  house,  which  was  by  this  time 
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full  of  the  bustle  of  departure,  she  seated  herself  in 
a  secluded  corner  of  the  drawing  -  room  whence  she 
could  look  out  over  the  misty  gardens,  and  there  waited 
for  the  Cumberledges  to  come  down. 

Her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  night  before. 

What  a  long  time  she  had  sat  under  the  big  lamp 
in  the  verandah  before  Peter  had  come  to  claim  his 
dances.  And  when  at  last  he  had  put  in  an  appearance 
he  had  been  depressed  and  silent  and  absent-minded, 
and  altogether  most  unsatisfactory.  Poor  boy !  How 
unkind  Fate  had  been  to  him !  Never  was  there  such 
a  run  of  bad  luck! 

Only  once,  whilst  they  sat  out  together,  had  he  shown 
anything  approaching  animation  or  interest,  and  that 
was  when  she  mentioned  the  name  of  Captain  Grant. 

"  Did  you  really  send  him  for  me  ? "  he  asked. 

And  she  had  been  obliged  to  confess  that  she  had 
been  guilty  of  that  enormity  .  .  .  and  that  she  was 
very  sorry. 

"Not  nearly  so  sorry  as  he  is,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  of  that ! "  had  been  his  unexpected  reply,  accom- 
panied by  a  laugh — such  a  hard,  mirthless,  un-Peterish 
laugh.  It  had  frightened  her. 

Poor  boy,  he  was  not  himself — not  himself  at  all. 
Utterly  wretched  and  disheartened  he  had  been.  She 
had  tried  in  vain  to  cheer  him,  but  he  had  seemed 
somehow  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  sympathy,  as 
though  condemned  to  dree  his  weird  alone. 

And  then,  suddenly,  an  insistent  partner  had  appeared 
who  vowed  it  was  the  eleventh  dance,  and  she  had 
been  borne  away  with  only  just  time  to  bid  him  the 
most  hurried  of  miserable  farewells;  with  only  just 
time  to  press  his  hand  very  hard ;  to  beseech  him  to 
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cheer  up ;  to  ask  him  to  write  to  her ;  and  to  whisper 
good-bye. 

She  had  met  with  no  response ;  he  had  just  stood 
looking,  and  looking,  and  looking  at  her  with  hungry, 
bitter  eyes. 

And  when  at  the  door  of  the  ballroom  she  had 
turned  to  wave  him  a  last  farewell,  she  had  seen  him 
still  standing  there  under  the  big  lamp,  pale  and 
motionless, — hostile  almost, — gazing  at  her. 

Was  he  angry  with  her?  What  had  she  done? 
How  unkind  it  was  of  him!  Perhaps  he  didn't  want 
to  be  friends  any  more. 

Suddenly  she  realised  with  a  pang  of  dismay  what 
the  loss  of  his  friendship — a  friendship  she  had  until 
now  taken  so  very  much  for  granted,  held  in  such 
very  careless  esteem — would  mean  to  her. 

"  No,  no  ! "  she  cried,  in  the  stress  of  her  emotion 
speaking  the  words  aloud. 

"Yes,  yes,"  came  the  reply,  startling  her  from  her 
reverie,  and  looking  up  with  a  gasp  she  encountered 
the  kindly  eyes  of  Mr  Cumberledge  beaming  at  her 
through  his  spectacles.  "  Dreaming,  Phillis  ? "  he  in- 
quired, smiling  down  at  her.  "What  vision  was  it, 
I  wonder,  what  goblin's  request,  to  which  you  were 
saying  '  No,  no,'  so  vehemently  ? " 

Covered  with  confusion,  Phillis  could  think  of  no 
reasonable  explanation  to  give. 

"Don't  tease  me,  Uncle  Jimmy,"  she  said,  begging 
the  question,  the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes,  and  her 
heart  beating  strangely,  uncomfortably  fast.  "I  was 
half  asleep,  I  think,  and  you  startled  me." 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  wake  up  now,  my  dear;  we 
must  get  under  weigh  at  once,"  and  the  kind  old 
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gentleman  patted  her  cheek,  signifying  by  this  action, 
without  any  embarrassing  speeches,  that  he  saw  she 
was  troubled  about  something,  and  was  sorry  for  her. 
At  first  their  road  ran  through  open,  fertile  country, 
where  numbers  of  scantily  clad  villagers  could  be  seen 
working  in  the  fields. 

These  leisurely  tillers  of  the  soil  were  engaged  in 
irrigating  their  small  plots  of  land  by  means  of 
numerous  shallow  streams  which,  cunningly  coaxed 
along  artificial  channels  between  low  mud  banks,  led 
from  some  sheltered  well  in  the  neighbourhood,  whence 
the  water  was  laboriously  raised  in  buckets — a  tedious 
task! 

Then  on  through  a  wood  and  over  a  bridge,  where 
they  stopped  for  a  minute  to  look  down  at  the  brown 
sun-dried  fields  which  reached  right  away  uninter- 
ruptedly, save  for  an  occasional  mango  grove,  to  the 
horizon. 

On  either  side  of  the  broad,  straight,  dusty  road 
grew  green,  shady  trees,  forming  an  avenue  that 
stretched  in  never-ending  line  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach. 

"  What  countless  hosts  of  wayfarers,"  thought  Phillis, 
"must  have  been  grateful  for  their  shade";  and  she 
looked  at  the  continuous  stream  of  traffic  along  the 
road — grim-looking,  dust-begrimed  men  striding  along; 
meek  women  who  hid  their  faces  from  the  world; 
ancient  bullock  -  carts,  with  creaking  wheels  made  of 
one  solid  piece  of  wood,  that  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
bygone  age  when  pre  -  historic  man  wrought  his  stone 
weapons,  and  mammoths  and  dragons  were  in  their 
prime;  all  journeying  slowly  somewhither,  through 
the  choking  dust,  in  the  burning,  golden  sunlight. 
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After  a  while  their  path  lay  along  a  narrow  side- 
track; and  leaving  behind  them  the  broad  main  road, 
with  its  noise  and  dust  and  throng  of  travellers,  they 
cantered  for  several  miles  over  ground  that  gradually 
rose  until  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

From  there,  looking  back,  they  could  see,  for  ever 
so  far,  the  bare,  smooth  country,  stretching  away  in 
level  lines  like  the  sea,  till  lost  to  sight  in  the  dust 
and  smoke  and  haze  of  the  distance. 

The  forest  itself  was  a  joy  and  a  wonder — im- 
penetrable seemingly,  and  dark  and  dim  and  ghostly. 

Phillis,  peering  fearfully  into  its  depths,  as  they  rode 
along  the  outskirts,  pictured  to  herself  a  thousand  awe- 
some monsters ;  and  more  than  once  imagined  that  she 
actually  saw  some  savage  denizen  of  the  jungle,  which, 
however,  always  proved  on  investigation  to  be  nothing 
more  formidable  than  the  stump  of  a  tree  or  a  fallen 
bough. 

Hurrying  on,  for  the  sun  was  now  beginning  to  get 
hot,  they  reached  a  point  where  a  broad  belt  of  the 
forest  had  been  cut  away.  This,  Mr  Cumberledge  ex- 
plained to  her,  was  done  to  prevent  forest  fires — very 
terrible  things  indeed — from  spreading  in  all  directions, 
and  doing  enormous  damage. 

Up  the  centre  of  this  grassy  glade  ran  their  pathway, 
sloping  up  and  up  until  it  reached  the  summit  of  the 
rise. 

They  trotted  steadily  up  this  steep  incline,  and  from 
the  top  could  see,  far  off,  among  the  wooded  slopes, 
their  camp — its  white  tents  standing  out  clearly  against 
the  dark-green  background  of  the  trees ;  the  smoke  from 
its  numerous  little  fires  rising  in  straight,  grey  columns 
into  the  still  air. 
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It  was  a  quiet,  peaceful  life  they  led  in  the  jungle. 

The  Commissioner  was  busy  nearly  all  day  long  hear- 
ing cases,  interviewing  natives,  administering  justice, 
and  righting  wrongs:  whilst  Mrs  Cumberledge,  who 
thoroughly  enjoyed  this  'dolce  far  niente'  existence, 
and  was  thankful  to  escape  for  a  while  from  her  social 
duties,  and  from  the  harassing  cares  of  housekeeping, 
spent  most  of  her  time  in  slumber. 

She  was  not  a  sporting  woman,  as  are  so  many  Com- 
missioners' wives,  who  frequently  have  shot  even  more 
tigers  than  have  their  lords  and  masters — which  is 
saying  a  good  deal — and  she  dearly  loved  peace  and 
quietness.  Consequently  Phillis  was  left  almost  en- 
tirely to  her  own  devices. 

In  the  still  beauty  of  the  early  mornings,  through  the 
wildly  luxuriant  jungle,  when  trees  and  ferns,  foliage 
and  undergrowth,  were  all  saturated  with  dew,  she  used 
often  to  ride  out  in  order  to  see  the  first  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  come  over  the  hill-top  and  struggle  through 
the  thickly  interwoven  branches,  setting  fire,  as  it  were, 
to  the  forest — lighting  up,  as  if  by  magic,  many  a  dew- 
laden  spider's  web  until  it  sparkled  like  a  delicate  net- 
work of  diamonds,  and  transforming  countless  floating 
threads  of  gossamer  into  strings  of  glittering  gems. 

In  this  shower  of  light  every  leaf  quivered,  gleaming 
like  an  emerald ;  every  blade  of  dew-spangled  grass 
shone  like  frosted  silver. 

Once,  during  one  of  these  lonely  rides,  in  an  open 
space  in  the  forest,  she  came  suddenly  upon  a  peacock, 
dancing  alone  in  the  sunlight ;  displaying  with  pardon- 
able pride  his  manifold  perfections,  spreading  his  gorgeous 
tail,  strutting  and  bowing,  and  preening  his  feathers. 

Sheltered  from  sight  by  a  thick  mango  tree,  she  sat 
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motionless  on  her  horse,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe  lest 
he  should  fly  away.  And  presently  she  made  out  the 
dim  forms  of  three — no,  four — rather  smaller  birds,  of 
sad-coloured  plumage,  half  hidden,  as  befitted  the  modesty 
of  their  sex,  in  the  long  grass,  but  evidently  interested 
spectators  of  the  performance. 

Suddenly,  from  out  the  jungle  beyond,  with  an  ear- 
piercing  screech,  a  second  peacock  appeared — thirsting 
for  battle,  brilliant  with  iridescent  blue  and  green  and 
gold ;  looking  indeed,  in  miniature,  more  like  one  of 
those  ancient  Spanish  galleons,  'fierce  marvels  of 
monstrous  art,'  than  a  modern  twentieth -century  fowl 
— and  fell  upon  the  dancer. 

To  and  fro  they  struggled  with  much  screaming  and 
flapping  of  wings  ;  pecking  and  striking  at  one  another 
with  their  spurs — a  very  swirl  of  feathers. 

Meanwhile,  indifferent,  the  hens  looked  on.  Then, 
before  either  had  gained  the  victory,  something — 
possibly  a  common  foe — disturbed  them,  and,  rising 
heavily,  they  all  flew  away  together  and  disappeared. 

To  Phillis,  this  life  that  they  were  leading  in  camp 
was  one  of  absorbing  interest.  To  no  one  who  is  blessed 
with  a  love  of  nature,  or  a  spark  of  imagination,  can 
the  jungle  ever  be  dull. 

Occasionally,  in  the  mornings,  she  would  accompany 
Mr  Cumberledge  on  one  of  his  numerous  tours  of  inspec- 
tion ;  but  he  was  a  busy  man,  and  could  not  always 
take  her,  so  it  came  about  that  more  often  than  not  she 
rode  out  alone. 

A  reliable  old  native  orderly  had  been  told  off  to  keep 
her  always  in  sight  during  these  expeditions,  so  she  was 
not  altogether  unprotected.  Sometimes  she  would  mis- 
chievously try  to  escape  from  him,  to  shake  him  off,  but 
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always  without  success.  Wherever  she  went,  whether 
speeding  on  her  sleek  grey  Arab  over  the  short,  wet 
grass,  scattering  the  dew  in  showers,  or  loitering  dreamily 
beside  a  favourite  stream  that  boiled  and  seethed  its  way 
through  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  rocks,  the  tall,  bony  figure 
of  the  old  Sikh — a  gaunt  shadow,  ever  in  the  distance, 
like  some  dusky  Don  Quixote — followed  and  watched 
over  her. 

Hitherto  her  wanderings  had  been  confined  mainly 
to  the  forest  roads  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
camp;  consequently,  beyond  her  experience  with  the 
peacocks,  she  had  seen  but  little  of  the  wild  life  of  the 
jungle.  A  few  deer  there  were,  and  pheasants;  and 
once  she  thought  she  saw  a  snake,  not  very  close,  and 
what  the  orderly  had  said  was  a  wild  boar,  still  farther 
off. 

So  one  day  she  determined  to  take  her  courage  in 
both  hands,  and,  protected  by  her  careful  escort,  to 
explore  a  distant,  low-lying  tract  of  thick  jungle  she 
had  often  seen  from  the  pathway,  near  which  roared  a 
water-fall — deep  in  the  forest. 

On  this  occasion  the  orderly,  who  like  most  natives 
had  the  heart  of  a  child  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  an 
adventure,  rode  beside  her,  and  assuming  the  duties  of 
guide,  pointed  out  to  her  objects  of  interest. 

Here  a  stag  had  been  rubbing  the  velvet  off  his  horns 
against  a  tree  stump,  there  a  bear  had  spent  the  night, 
and  here,  in  an  awed  whisper,  was  the  footprint  of  a 
tiger ! 

Phillis  was  thrilled  by  these  blood-curdling  communi- 
cations; but  the  excitement  she  felt  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  that  which  took  possession  of  her  when 
her  companion,  turning  suddenly  in  his  saddle,  touched 
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her  on  the  arm,  and  holding  up  a  finger  for  silence, 
pointed  to  a  tree  just  beyond  the  waterfall. 

At  first  she  could  see  nothing,  and  just  at  that 
moment  two  frightened  hinds  came  crashing  through 
the  jungle  and  startled  her ;  but  looking  again  at  the 
tree,  she  managed  at  length  to  make  out  ...  a  shape 
...  a  dim  form  which  lay  like  a  great  black  and  yellow 
snake  along  an  overhanging  bough,  then  slid  rapidly 
and  noiselessly  to  the  ground  and  disappeared.  It  was 
a  leopard ! 

He  had  evidently  been  stalking  the  hinds  which  they 
had  seen  scampering  away. 

Poor  things  !  she  was  glad  they  had  escaped. 
Breathless  with  suppressed  excitement — feeling  oddly 
enough  just  exactly  as  if  she  had  been  plunged  un- 
expectedly into  ice-cold  water — she  sat  gazing  at  the 
spot  where  the  leopard  had  last  been  visible.  Then 
hearing  a  noise  behind  her  she  started  round,  with 
difficulty  repressing  a  cry  of  alarm,  only  to  find  to  her 
inexpressible  relief,  that  it  was  nothing  more  terrifying 
than  the  orderly's  old  horse,  which  had  apparently  been 
trying  to  go  to  sleep  standing  up,  and  had  very  nearly 
fallen  on  his  head  in  the  process. 

After  this  adventure  Phillis  received  strict  injunctions 
from  the  Commissioner  to  confine  herself  to  the  roads 
and  to  the  open  country,  and  on  no  account  to  venture 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

At  length  the  time  came  for  them  to  strike  camp,  and 
march  to  the  distant  railway  which  was  to  carry  them 
south  to  the  Hardwar  district,  where  they  were  to  join 
a  party  of  friends — the  guests  of  a  fabulously  wealthy 
Indian  prince,  with  whom  they  were  going  to  stay  for 
a  week's  Elephant-Catching. 
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For  a  very  long  time  Phillis  had  betu  looking  forward 
to  this  week.  Only  once  every  five  years,  they  told 
her,  was  the  capture  of  wild  elephants  permitted  in 
these  jungles,  so  she  might  consider  herself  very  lucky 
indeed  to  have  a  chance  of  witnessing  such  an  un- 
usual sight.  Their  host,  the  Maharajah,  it  appeared, 
kept  a  pack  of  fifty  elephants  which  would  hunt  a  wild 
elephant  through  the  jungles  just  as  a  pack  of  hounds 
hunts  a  fox. 

She  had,  of  course,  read  accounts  of  Keddahs,  in 
which  the  wild  elephant  was  driven  into  some  kind 
of  a  palisaded  enclosure,  but  this  was  evidently  to  be 
something  quite  different. 

One  of  her  informants,  a  light-hearted  subaltern,  had 
airily  assured  her  that  the  wild  tusker  was  first  'put 
up '  by  beaters,  then  galloped  to  a  '  standstill '  and 
captured,  after  which  he  was  dragged  back  to  camp 
'with  a  rope  round  his  neck  like  a  little  dog.' 

How  much  of  this  was  true  she,  of  course,  could  not 
say,  but  that  there  was  something  in  it  she  learned 
from  a  grave  and  enthusiastic  young  forest  officer,  who 
was  kind  enough  to  undertake  her  instruction  in  Jungle 
Lore  in  general,  and  in  the  capture  of  wild  elephants 
in  particular.  He  seemed,  good  youth,  to  be  quite 
prepared  to  hold  forth  learnedly  to  any  extent,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  the  elephants. 

"  Since  there  is  no  necessity,"  he  said, "  for  an  elephant 
in  his  wild  state  to  stalk  his  prey  like  a  tiger  in  order 
to  provide  himself  with  a  meal — seeing  that  all  he  has 
to  do  when  hungry  is  to  pull  down  and  devour  the 
nearest  tree — it  follows  that  he  is  not  daily  compelled, 
like  most  wild  animals,  both  hunters  and  hunted,  to 
take  continuous  violent  exercise.  Consequently,  he 
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becomes  enormously  fat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tame 
elephants — the  Maharajah's  'pack' — are  kept  in  strict 
training,  fit  and  hard,  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
flesh,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  run  down  and 
capture  the  wild  ones." 

She  gleaned  all  these  particulars  during  dinner  on 
the  first  evening  of  their  arrival.  This  meal,  which 
was  served  in  a  gorgeous  marquee,  the  dimensions  of 
which,  she  thought,  rather  resembled  those  of  a  cathe- 
dral than  of  an  ordinary  tent,  was  a  triumph  of  skill  and 
organisation.  In  the  midst  of  the  jungle,  far  from  all 
civilisation,  they  found  themselves  provided  with  an 
elaborate  and  excellently  cooked  dinner  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  London  restaurant. 

It  seemed  as  though  it  must  be  done  by  magic,  as  if 
one  of  the  old  stories  from  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  in  which 
the  Jinns  used  to  perform  such  miracles,  had  come  true. 

After  dinner,  as  she  was  sitting  with  several  of  the 
ladies  of  the  party  outside  the  big  marquee,  which  towered 
above  them  in  the  moonlight,  discussing  the  doings 
of  the  day  and  the  plans  for  the  morrow,  she  saw  Mr 
Cumberledge,  accompanied  by  a  sturdy,  self-confident- 
looking  figure  that  she  seemed  to  recognise,  coming 
towards  her. 

"  Phillis,  my  dear,"  said  Uncle  Jimmy  as  he  reached 
her  side,  "here  is  the  latest  arrival — an  old  friend  of 
yours." 

It  was  Stubbs.  Captain  Horatio  Stubbs  of  the  Trades' 
Union  Dragoon  Guards !  Stubbs,  still  in  the  clothes 
in  which  he  had  travelled,  too.  Such  clothes  !  A  coat 
that  cried  aloud  to  Heaven  for  vengeance  upon  its 
designer,  its  cutter,  and  most  of  all  upon  its  abandoned 
wearer;  such  a  pattern,  such  a  check,  skirts  very  full, 
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waist  very  tight;  and  then  the  breeches,  they  seemed 
to  strike  a  still  more  poignant,  a  more  piercing,  note  in 
the  discordant  medley. 

What  a  contrast  was  this  blatant  modern  figure  to 
the  noiseless,  white-robed  native  servants  who  flitted 
about  like  phantoms  in  the  moonlight.  But  Phillis, 
being  a  girl,  and  like  most  girls  blind  to  errors  of 
taste  in  matters  of  masculine  apparel,  saw  little  or 
nothing  of  all  this ;  she  could  not  help  feeling,  of  course, 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  his  appearance, 
that  he  did  not  seem  exactly  to  blend  with  the  beautiful 
eastern  scene,  but  she  resolutely  shut  her  eyes  to  the 
fact,  and  remembered  only  that  he  was  an  old  friend 
who  had  always  been  kindness  itself  to  her,  and  that  she 
was  very  glad  indeed  to  see  him  again. 

"  Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Captain  Stubbs,"  she  cried, 
rising  from  her  seat  and  shaking  hands  with  him. 
"This  is  nice." 

She  always  had  a  soft  spot  in  her  heart  for  Stubby. 
He  was  so  kind,  and  good-natured,  and  enthusiastic,  and 
.  .  .  attentive.  He  always  seemed  to  think  such  a 
lot  of  her  opinion  too,  and  used  to  hang  on  her  words, 
and  be  so  deferential.  Of  course  no  one  could  call  his 
manners  .  .  .  exactly  polished.  But  she  infinitely 
preferred  them,  she  was  sure,  to  lots  of  people's — to 
Captain  Grant's,  for  instance,  or  to  Captain  Seton's, 
and  he  was  an  Honourable,  so  ought  to  be  all  right, 
she  supposed,  though  Peter  [always  called  him  'an 
obsequious  snake.' 

"  Er  .  .  .  I  say,  Miss  Montague,"  Stubbs  was  stutter- 
ing, standing  before  her,  square  and  solid  in  the  moon- 
light. "  I  say  ...  I  hope  you're  comin'  with  me  to 
this  .  .  .  er,  what-d'ye-call-it  .  .  .  Keddah,  to-morrow." 
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"  Well,"  replied  Phillis  temporising,  "  I'm  not  quite 
sure  yet  what  arrangements  have  been  made.  By  the 
way,  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  word  Keddah  ?  I 
always  thought  it  meant  driving  wild  elephants  into 
some  sort  of  a  pen,  and  shutting  the  door;  but 
apparently  it  doesn't  at  all." 

"Funny  thing.  I  thought  that  too,"  jerked  out 
Stubbs.  "  But  one  of  these  Forest  Johnnies — a  poverty- 
stricken  lot  they  seem  to  be,  with  not  a  '  bob '  between 
'em  —  told  me  Indian  word  Keddah  meant  Catchin'. 
Any  sort  of  catchin',  you  know ;  bird-lime  or  salt  on 
the  tail  even.  Ha  .  .  .  Ha." 

Stubbs  had  an  awful  laugh  —  sudden  and  raucous, 
mirthless  and  coarse, — a  laugh  that  was  an  insult. 

Now  it  went  echoing  and  re-echoing  down  the  dim 
vistas  of  the  woods,  making  night  hideous. 

To  Phillis  it  seemed  as  though  the  tranquil  picture — 
at  which  she  had  been  dreamily  gazing — of  moonlit  aisles 
stretching  away  into  the  distance  between  the  serried 
ranks  of  trees  that  formed  the  stately  pillars  of  this 
vast  temple  of  the  forest,  had  been  suddenly  shattered, 
as  might  a  picture  reflected  in  the  still  mirror  of  a  pool 
be  shattered  by  the  rude  disturbance  of  its  surface. 

She  shrank  from  her  companion,  ashamed  for  the 
moment,  before  all  these  strangers,  of  his  boorishness, 
experiencing  that  odd  vicarious  shame  that  is  so  often 
felt  quite  unreasonably  by  the  sensitive,  on  account 
of  any  one  who  is  guilty  in  public  of  a  solecism,  an 
awkwardness,  an  abandoning,  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily, of  the  beaten  track  worn  by  custom  and  usage; 
for  the  parson  who  forgets  his  text,  for  the  actress 
suffering  from  stage-fright ;  perhaps  more  than  all 
for  the  singer  who,  with  obviously  no  right  to  be  on 
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the  platform  at  all,  inflicts  excruciating  tortures  on 
his  audience,  who,  poor  souls,  instead  of,  as  they  ought, 
firmly  insisting  on  his  removal,  not  only  suffer  in 
silence,  but  are  rendered,  many  of  them,  overwhelm- 
ingly '  hot  with  shame '  on  his  account. 

In  this  instance,  Phillis  regarded  the  offending 
Stubbs  in  exactly  the  same  light  as  though  he  had 
laughed  aloud  in  Church — during  the  service. 

Of  course  she  had  often  heard  his  laugh  before,  but 
never  had  it  seemed  to  strike  such  a  false,  such  a 
jarring  note. 

"I  must  go  in,"  she  said,  turning  away.  "Mrs 
Cumberledge  will  be  wondering  where  I  am." 

But  she  did  not  escape  so  easily  from  her  assiduous 
admirer. 

Whenever  Captain  Horatio  Stubbs — commonly  called 
'Orry  in  the  privacy  of  his  family  circle  —  wanted 
something  in  this  world,  that  something  he  generally 
managed  to  obtain.  Push,  determination,  energy, — all 
these  qualities  were  his ;  and  in  addition,  he  had  an 
inestimable  advantage  over  most  people  in  the  pos- 
session of  not  only  an  impenetrable  hide,  but  also — a 
large  fortune. 

He  had  been  immensely  attracted  by  Phillis's  fresh 
young  beauty,  her  bright  hair,  and  her  general  bearing. 
'  Distangay '  he  called  it,  when  describing  her  to  his 
mother,  who,  however,  was  by  no  means  willing  that 
he  should  throw  himself  away  upon  a  mere  nobody 
like  this  Miss  Montague,  who  was  not  even  an  Honour- 
able !  That  would  indeed  be  a  '  miscellaneous '  for 
her  'Orry.  With  his  money  she  hoped  he  would  pick 
up  an  Earl's  daughter  at  the  very  least.  She  pictured 
to  herself  some  stately  Lady  Patricia,  or  Lady  Augusta, 
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coming  home  on  the  arm  of  her  '  Glorious  son  of  Mars/ 
as  he  had  once — in  the  local  paper — been  described  with 
what  she  looked  upon  as  well-meant,  though  per- 
haps rather  too  familiar  and  intimate,  reference  to 
herself ! 

Poor  old  Mrs  Stubbs,  it  almost  broke  her  heart  that 
she  was  only  Mrs  Stubbs  still,  and  not  'my  lady.' 
Stubbs  would  have  been  a  Birthday  Knight  '  to  a 
moral,'  if  he  had  lived,  she  used  to  say.  And  now 
she  would  have  to  remain  a  '  commoner '  for  the  rest 
of  her  life,  unless  some  nobleman  or  other  —  ap- 
parently it  didn't  matter  much  which  of  them — took 
a  fancy  to  her,  and  raised  her  to  the  Peerage ! 

With  the  unromantic  figure  of  Captain  Stubbs  strut- 
ting beside  her,  Phillis  made  her  way  down  the  pathway 
between  the  lines  of  neat  white  tents  that  had  sprung 
up  so  rapidly,  turning  this  lonely  portion  of  the  jungle 
into  a  populous  little  city  of  canvas  that  fluttered  and 
shone  white  under  the  smiling  moon. 

"  Let's  fix  up  'bout  the  elephant  hunt,  Miss  Montague," 
he  said  eagerly,  his  speech  even  more  staccato  than  usual. 
"  Let's  go  together — same  elephant,  I  mean,  you  know, 
Miss  Montague." 

Why  on  earth,  she  wondered,  did  he  always  find  it 
necessary  to  call  her  by  her  name  ?  "  Those  sort  of 
people  always  do,"  replied  her  inner  consciousness.  But 
she  stifled  the  thought  as  soon  as  it  was  born,  refusing  to 
think  unkindly  of  one  who  was  so  kind. 

"  Both  on  the  same  elephant,"  he  went  on.  "  I'll 
square  it  with  the  Rajah.  Decent  chap  the  Rajah — 
black  as  your  boot,  of  course.  ..." 

"Oh,  hush,  hush,"  interrupted  Phillis.  "You  might 
hurt  their  feelings.  They  all  understand  English." 
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"  Well,  it's  quite  true,  isn't  it  ?  Where's  the  harm  ? 
If  I  was  black.  ..." 

"Really,  Captain  Stubbs,"  she  broke  in  icily,  "I 
think  we  had  better  postpone  this  discussion  till  the 
morning,  when  everything  is  not  so  still  and  quiet, 
and  your  voice  doesn't  carry  quite  so  far." 

"  My  voice — what's  that  about  my  voice  ? "  echoed 
Stubbs,  who  had  not  reached  the  age  of  thirty  without 
becoming  aware  that  it  was  not  his  most  unassailable 
point.  "  Too  loud  is  it  ?  I'll  .  .  .  I'll  talk  as  soft  as 
you  like  then.  I'll  do  anythin'  .  .  .  anythin'  in  the 
world  to  please  you" 

"  I  must  go  in  now,"  said  Phillis  hurriedly.  "  Good 
night;  we  will  decide  about  the  elephant  in  the 
morning.  Good  night." 

"Miss"  Montague.    I  say.  ..." 

But  she  was  gone.  And  Stubbs,  extracting  a  very 
expensive  cigar  from  his  very  expensive  case,  walked 
slowly  away  to  his  own  tent,  at  the  door  of  which 
he  stood  for  a  long  while,  ruminating — an  uncouth, 
solitary  figure  in  the  moonlight. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

"The  woven  leaves 
Make  network  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day." 

NEXT  day,  to  Phillis's  intense  disappointment,  they  did 
not  go  out  elephant-hunting  after  all. 

The  hunters  who  were  busy  in  the  forest  in  large 
numbers  searching  for  the  wild  elephants  had  sent  in 
no  '  khubber ' — which  word,  as  all  well-informed  people 
knew,  she  was  told,  meant  '  news.' 

And  since  it  was  no  good  going  out  on  the  'off' 
chance  of  finding  an  elephant,  they  just  had  to  wait. 

After  breakfast  some  of  the  men  went  out  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  shot  at  a  deer  or  a  leopard,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  party  whiled  away  the  time  as 
best  they  could,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  news 
would  soon  be  brought  in. 

In  the  afternoon  they  were  all  taken  down  to  the 
Elephant  Lines  in  order  that  they  might  see  something 
of  the  domestic  life  of  the  huge  beasts.  Phillis's 
enthusiastic  young  friend  in  the  Forest  Department  took 
charge  of  her  and  regaled  her  still  further  with  erudite 
information  as  to  the  political  economy  of  the  elephant. 

"An  elephant,"  he  said  authoritatively,  "never  for- 
gives an  injury.  You  see  that  big  fellow  over  there," 
and  he  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  very  tall,  grimy -looking 
elephant  that  was  fastened  by  means  of  stout  chains 
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round  its  fore-legs  to  trees,  and  was  evidently  in  dis- 
grace. "  Well,  one  of  the  attendants  is  supposed  recently 
to  have  swindled  him  out  of  his  daily  '  tot  of  rum.'  All 
the  Maharajah's  'fighting'  elephants,  you  know,  get  a 
regular  ration  of  native  liquor,  something  after  the 
nature  of  rum,  and  are  very  fond  of  it.  So  the  day 
before  yesterday,  when  this  native  came  unsuspectingly 
down  to  the  lines,  there  was  a  '  hurroosh,'  and  the  big 
elephant  made  a  rush  for  him.  Unfortunately,  in  its 
charge,  it  put  its  foot  by  mistake  on  another  native 
who  was  innocently  cutting  grass  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  killed  him  outright,  whilst  the  real  culprit  escaped." 

"  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  thing,"  said  Phillis.  "  I  thought 
they  were  all  so  tame  and  amenable." 

"  So  they  are,  but  they  won't  stand  being  done  in  the 
eye.  You  see  those  great  big  flat  cakes  lying  over 
there ;  well,  each  elephant  gets  one  of  those,  in  addition 
to  lots  of  grass,  and  branches,  and  other  stuff,  as  his 
daily  allowance.  Now,  if  you  give  an  elephant  short 
weight,  if  his  cake  isn't  as  big  as  it  ought  to  be,  do  you 
think  he'll  take  it  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  will  weigh  it 
carefully  in  his  trunk,  and  chuck  it  back  to  you." 

"  Haw,  haw.  I  should  jolly  well  like  to  see  him  do 
that"  roared  Stubbs,  rending  the  air  with  his  laugh. 

"  Well,  you  can,  any  time,"  said  the  youth  indignantly, 
furious  that  his  word  should  be  doubted.  "Do  you 
think  I  made  it  up?  Do  you  think  I've  been  stuffing 
Miss  Montague  ?  .  .  ." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  broke  in  Phillis.  "  Captain 
Stubbs  didn't  mean  that  for  a  moment — now,  did  you  ? " 
she  asked  appealingly. 

"  I  should  jolly  well  like  to  see  it  all  the  same,"  said 
the  obstinate  Stubbs,  to  her  very  evident  annoyance. 

Why  on  earth  can't  he  behave  like  a  gentleman  ?     I 
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am  positively  ashamed  of  him,  she  thought,  as  the  boy, 
muttering  something  about  swaggering  bounders,  hurried 
her  on  to  where  the  rest  of  the  elephants,  picketed  in 
two  long  lines,  were  contentedly  munching  away  at  the 
yellow  grass,  bundles  of  which  were  stacked  in  front  of 
them. 

Phillis  was  particularly  interested  in  one  of  the 
elephants  which  was  looking  after  a  naked  native 
infant,  a  merry  ball  of  shining  blackness. 

This  monstrous,  solemn  nurse,  the  embodiment  of 
grave  responsibility,  appeared  to  be  taking  no  notice 
whatever,  until  the  child  had  crawled  almost  beyond 
its  reach,  when  out  would  shoot  the  quick,  snake-like, 
prehensile  trunk,  and  gently  lifting  the  little  body,  would 
deposit  it  with  the  greatest  care  once  more  in  safety. 

The  mahout  told  them  that  this  elephant  had  looked 
after  him  and  his  brother  in  just  the  same  way  when 
they  were  babies,  and  that  when  this  small,  black  doll 
grew  up  he  would  doubtless  be  a  mahout  too,  and  drive 
the  old  elephant  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had  done 
before  him.  Further  on  they  laughed  heartily  at  what 
was  a  truly  ridiculous  sight — a  little  native  boy  about 
six  years  of  age,  innocent  of  every  vestige  of  clothing, 
belabouring  a  stout,  light-coloured  elephant  on  the  toe- 
nails  with  a  tent-peg. 

The  huge  beast  was  raising  its  feet  one  after  the 
other  from  the  ground,  crying  out  with  pain,  loudly 
lamenting  its  fate,  whilst  the  little  demon — whom  it 
could  have  crushed  out  of  existence  almost  without 
noticing  that  it  had  done  so — punished  and  bullied  it  to 
his  heart's  content. 

Just  then  the  sharp  note  of  a  bugle  rang  out  in  the 
still  air. 
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"That  means  feeding  -  time,  Miss  Montague.  Now 
you'll  be  able  to  see  for  yourself,"  said  the  Forest  Officer, 
with  a  glance  to  where  the  rotund,  gaily-coloured  figure 
of  Stubbs  was  strutting,  like  some  plump  bird  of  Para- 
dise, behind  them.  "If  you  give  them  short  weight 
they  just  chuck  it  back." 

He  seemed  to  be  so  sure  of  the  truth  of  his  statement 
that  Phillis  felt  convinced  there  must  be  something  in 
it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  elephants  on 
whom  they  tried  the  experiment  of  breaking  off  and 
withholding  a  piece  of  the  great  flat  cake,  made  the 
slightest  demur,  but  just  took  what  was  given  them, 
and  were  thankful. 

"  I  have  seen  them  refuse  it  over  and  over  again,"  he 
protested  vehemently,  mortified  beyond  measure  when 
the  hated  laugh  of  that  '  swaggering  bounder '  pro- 
claimed the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  witness  of  their 
ill-success. 

"  They  are  just  like  children  who  won't  show  off  when 
you  want  them  to,"  said  Phillis  soothingly.  "  I'll  come 
and  see  them  with  you  another  day,  when  there  aren't 
so  many  people.  The  sight  of  such  a  crowd  of  strangers 
probably  upsets  them." 

But  he  was  not  to  be  comforted,  and  kept  reiterating 
all  the  way  back  to  camp  that  he  had  never  before  seen 
any  elephants  who  would  let  themselves  be  imposed 
upon  like  that.  At  the  same  time  he  maintained  a 
continuous  fire  of  indistinct  but  ferocious  threats,  which 
she  thought  it  best  not  to  overhear,  as  to  what  he  would 
do  with  that  'bounder  of  a  heavy  dragoon,'  when  he 
got  the  chance. 

It  was  with  mixed  feelings  that  Phillis  discovered  on 
the  morrow  that  Captain  Stubbs  had  '  squared  it,'  as 
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he  had  said  he  would,  with  the  Maharajah,  and  that 
she  was  to  spend  the  whole  of  a  long  day  in  the  jungle 
as  his  companion,  sharing  with  him  the  by  no  means 
extensive  accommodation  afforded  by  the  back  of  a 
'pad'  elephant. 

In  the  grey,  misty  dawn,  some  thirty  of  the  most 
sedate  and  trustworthy  of  the  elephants,  to  which  had 
been  assigned  the  task  of  carrying  the  spectators,  were 
brought  round  to  camp. 

On  the  back  of  each,  fastened  with  thick  ropes,  was 
a  pad  made  of  rough  sacking  stuffed  with  wool ;  and  on 
this,  with  the  help  of  the  ropes  which  were  knotted  in 
frequent,  convenient  loops,  the  riders  had  to  balance 
themselves  as  best  they  might. 

On  the  neck  of  each  elephant  sat  its  mahout  or  driver, 
whose  legs  were  entirely  hidden  from  sight  under  the 
droll,  gigantic  ears ;  and  whose  right  hand  held  the  sharp, 
cruel-looking  goad  with  which  he  guided  and  controlled 
his  docile  monster. 

Phillis,  with  her  attendant  cavalier — whose  costume 
was  the  very  latest  thing  in  ultra-sporting  attire — stood 
watching  the  others  as  they  climbed,  after  almost  super- 
human exertions  in  some  cases,  to  their  exalted  seats. 

Dear  old  Mrs  Cumberledge,  whose  stout,  imposing 
figure  was  more  suited  to  gentle  carriage  exercise  than 
to  performing  gymnastic  feats  on  the  swaying  back  of 
what  she  called — without  exactly  knowing  the  meaning 
of  the  word  —  a  '  Leviathan,'  had  the  very  greatest 
difficulty  in  mounting.  Indeed  it  was  only  by  the 
help  of  four  stalwart  men  who  pushed  and  pulled  her 
into  position,  that  she  ever  got  up  at  all. 

Stubbs,  who  showed  signs  of  waxing  facetious  at  the 
sight  of  the  good  lady's  struggles,  was  speedily  suppressed 
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by  his  companion,  who — looking  deliciously  cool  and 
fresh,  and  somehow  strangely  aloof,  in  the  cold  light 
of  the  early  morning,  her  beautiful  eyes  very  clear, 
and  her  slim  figure  very  straight — made  him  feel, 
under  her  calm  scrutiny,  almost  ...  hang  it !  ...  for 
the  moment,  almost  uncomfortable. 

Soon  it  was  their  turn ;  and  the  elephant  they  were 
to  ride,  whose  name  the  mahout  informed  them  was 
Lord  Roberts,  came  swaying  forward  with  measured 
tread,  and  knelt  at  their  feet. 

Stubbs  climbed  on  to  the  pad  first,  and  leaning  over, 
gave  her  his  hand — a  thick,  short,  eminently  plebeian 
hand,  covered  with  reddish  hair — to  assist  her  in  mount- 
ing. Grasping  it  firmly  in  her  long,  slim  fingers — 
though  not  without  a  little  involuntary  shudder — 
and  placing  one  foot  in  a  noose  of  the  rope  that  hung 
down  from  the  pad,  she  scrambled  up  beside  him. 

"  Hold  tight ! "  some  one  cried ;  and  then  a  violent 
upheaval — what  appeared  to  Phillis  to  be,  at  the  very 
least,  an  earthquake — took  place.  The  animated  moun- 
tain on  which  they  were  seated  suddenly  raised  the 
front  portion  of  itself  higher  .  .  .  and  higher  .  .  .  and 
higher  .  .  .  until  she  thought  she  must  inevitably  slip 
down  the  steeply-inclined  plane — over  its  little  wriggly 
tail — to  destruction  ! 

She  clung  desperately  to  the  ropes. 

Then  quite  suddenly  the  mountain  righted  itself, 
and  she  found  herself  perched  high  on  the  mighty 
swaying  back,  moving  forward  in  the  long  string  of 
elephants  that  wound  down  the  narrow  jungle-path 
towards  the  river. 

She  soon  got  accustomed  to  the  motion,  and  settled 
herself  fairly  comfortably,  taking  care,  all  the  time,  to 
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keep  one  hand  on  the  thick  knotted  rope  that  fastened 
to  the  elephant's  back  the  pad  on  which  they  were 
sitting. 

From  her  exalted  position  she  could  see  away  over 
the  high  yellow  grass, — the  feathery  heads  of  which 
seemed  to  wave  them  farewell  as  they  passed — to  where 
the  thick  jungle,  composed  of  mighty  trees  and  dense 
undergrowth  impenetrable  to  man,  except  on  elephants, 
covering  hills  and  valleys  in  a  dark  shroud,  loomed 
threateningly,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  strangely  invitingly 
in  the  distance. 

Soon  they  reached  the  bed  of  the  river — a  level  sandy 
expanse,  strewn  with  great  boulders — stretching  a  wide 
mile  from  bank  to  bank  ;  a  giant  pathway,  carved  through 
countless  ages  by  the  swift  water,  deep  in  the  rocky 
soil  of  the  jungle. 

This  river — a  tributary  of  the  Ganges — in  the  Rains 
a  foaming  flood,  churning  its  yellow  way  between  banks 
vividly  green,  bearing  on  its  troubled  surface,  trees  and 
logs  and  tangled  wreckage,  spoils  of  a  triumphant 
progress  from  its  distant  mountain  source  ;  but  now, 
flowing  smoothly,  peacefully  along,  a  tenth  only  of  its 
former  size,  its  placid  waters  reflecting  the  green  and 
grey  of  trees  and  rocks,  and  the  cloudless  blue  monotony 
of  the  Indian  sky. 

Sandy  wastes  on  either  side  stretched  from  the  margin 
of  the  running  water  to  where  the  green  of  luxuriant 
jungle  vegetation  sharply  defined  the  edges  of  the  river's 
bed. 

Over  the  deep  sand,  which  was  pitted  in  a  thousand 
places  with  the  foot -prints  of  wild  animals,  past  a 
bed  of  shingle,  and  two  gigantic  rocks,  wound  the 
procession. 
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On  reaching  the  water's  edge,  the  leading  elephant, 
with  grave  deliberation,  advanced  a  step  or  two  into 
the  stream,  then  stopped  and  trumpeted. 

"He  thinks  it  is  too  deep,"  said  Phillis  excitedly. 
Then,  "  Oh,  what  a  shame  ! "  as  the  mahout,  who  knew 
it  was  not  too  deep,  struck  him  several  hollow-sounding 
blows  on  the  head  with  the  flat  of  his  steel  goad,  and 
ordered  him  to  go  forward. 

"It  don't  hurt  the  old  beggar  much,  I  fancy,"  com- 
mented Stubbs.  "  Hard  as  iron  that  head  of  his.  I 
remember  seein'  an  elephant  once  who  wouldn't  work, 
or  had  done  somethin'  or  other,  havin'  an  awful  time 
of  it.  His  mahout  made  a  regular  jam-tart " 

"  Oh,  how  abominable,"  cried  Phillis,  with  a  face  of 
disgust,  interrupting  his  tale.  "Please  don't  tell  me 
such  things — such  atrocious  things,  Captain  Stubbs." 

"  Sorry,"  blurted  out  Stubbs.  "  Thought  you  would 
be  interested — rather  prided  myself  on  the  delicacy  of 
the  metaphor,  too.  Jam-tart.  More  refined  than  saying 
straight  out.  ..." 

"  Oh,  no  more  of  it,  if  you  please,"  said  Phillis,  with 
cold  disdain.  "  Look,  they  are  moving  on  now.  I 
suppose  they  have  persuaded  that  wise -looking  old 
leader  that  it's  not  too  deep  after  all.  How  carefully 
they  move,  these  great  beasts,  so  huge,  yet  not  the 
least  bit  clumsy.  You  know,  the  highest  compliment 
the  Eastern  poets  can  pay  a  woman  is  to  say  her  walk 
is  as  graceful  as  that  of  an  elephant.  Doesn't  it  sound 
queer  ? " 

"  Yes.  All  the  same,  graceful  or  not,  I  shouldn't 
care  to  have  one  sitting  on  my  knee." 

"  What  nonsense,"  laughed  Phillis,  "  an  elephant — how 
ridiculous  it  would  look." 
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Stubbs  joined  in  her  laughter,  glad  to  think  that 
she  was  once  more  friendly. 

On  board  ship  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  his  dainty 
companion.  She  had  always  seemed  to  like  him,  he 
thought.  Times  without  number  had  she  walked  up 
and  down  the  deck  by  his  side — the  incarnation  of 
health  and  high -spirits.  And  he  had  grown  to  love 
the  sight  of  her  slim  sweetness,  her  shining  hair,  her 
bright  smile ;  to  feel  that  life  would  not  be  worth  living, 
however  rich  he  might  be,  unless  she  would  share  it 
with  him.  Trite,  time-honoured  sentiments  enough, 
simmering  in  an  elementary,  vulgar  brain,  but,  for  all 
that,  just  as  true  and  real  and  compelling  as  though 
they  sprung  from  a  nobler  heart,  a  more  cultured  mind, 
a  more  commanding  intellect. 

By  this  time,  still  following  their  leader,  the  line 
stretched  right  across  the  river,  spanning  it,  as  it  were, 
with  a  bridge  of  moving  piers,  which  were  composed 
of  wading  elephants  that  forded  the  stream  with  solemn 
and  absorbed  attention,  the  water  washing  against  their 
sides,  and  breaking  into  foaming  eddies  in  their  wake. 

On  the  farther  side  was  a  long  stretch  of  flat,  fairly 
open  country,  where  no  trees  grew,  only  the  elephant- 
grass,  lofty  and  sere,  its  myriad  spear-shaped,  downy 
heads  gracefully  waving  in  the  light  breeze. 

Beyond  this,  on  rising  ground,  was  a  broad  belt  of 
dense  jungle — a  favourite  haunt  of  wild  elephants. 

The  scene  was  indescribably  lovely,  Phillis  thought. 
Innumerable  shades  of  green  and  gold  on  trees  and 
grasses,  and  in  the  distance,  the  purple  glamour  of 
the  hills. 

At  the  edge  of  the  forest,  in  the  shelter  of  a  steep 
wooded  bluff,  where  a  narrow  valley  opened  out  on 
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to  the  plain,  the  elephants  that  carried  the  spectators 
were  drawn  up  in  line. 

Near  at  hand  were  some  of  the  fifty  '  fighting ' 
elephants,  as  they  were  called,  belonging  to  the  Maharajah 
—'The  Pack.' 

On  each  of  these  were  two  natives — the  mahout,  of 
course,  to  drive  the  animal,  and  a  hunter  carrying  a 
thick  rope  and  a  spiked  club  with  which  to  assist 
his  companion  in  getting  the  '  last  ounce '  out  of  their 
mount  in  the  race  after  the  wild  elephant. 

They  were  posted  in  small  groups  at  various  points 
of  vantage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle,  and  kept 
moving  to  and  fro,  in  and  out  of  the  wood — appearing 
suddenly  from  unexpected  quarters,  and  frightening 
some  of  the  inexperienced  visitors  into  fits. 

Far  off  the  clamour  of  the  '  beaters/  who  were  also 
mounted  on  elephants,  was  already  faintly  audible ; 
there  was  constant  firing  of  shot-guns,  shouting,  rattling, 
hammering  on  trees,  and  beating  of  '  tom-toms.' 

Presently  a  report  was  circulated  that  a  fine  tusker 
had  been  marked  down,  and  that  an  attempt  was  now 
being  made  to  drive  him  down  the  valley  past  the 
spot  where  they  were  assembled. 

Excitement  ran  high,  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  whispers  only,  lest  the  wild  elephant,  still  miles 
away  in  the  jungle,  should  hear  and  be  afraid. 

"  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  elephant,"  Phillis's 
friend  the  Forest  Officer  had  told  her  in  one  of  his 
didactic  harangues,  "  is  that,  except  when  he  is  asleep, 
he  is  never  still.  There  is  always  some  portion  of 
his  vast  form  in  motion.  Either  he  is  pulling  up  grass 
by  the  roots  with  his  trunk,  and  knocking  out  the 
earth  from  it  against  one  of  his  feet,  preparatory  to 
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eating  it,  or  he  is  tearing  down  branches  from  the 
trees,  whisking  the  flies  away  with  his  tail,  flapping 
his  great  ears,  swaying  his  great  body  —  in  short, 
repose  is  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  his  life  one  long 
protracted  meal." 

So  that  when,  as  occurred  every  now  and  again, 
the  pad-elephants — which  had  been  drawn  up  in  line 
some  five  or  six  yards  apart,  and  covered  consequently 
a  space  of  nearly  two  hundred  yards — suddenly  at 
the  same  instant,  as  though  acting  on  some  preconcerted 
signal,  all  ceased  their  flapping  and  whisking  and 
knocking  and  shaking,  and  stood  for  nearly  a  minute 
absolutely  motionless,  as  though  they  had  been  turned 
to  stone,  the  sudden  stillness — the  absence  of  all  the 
sounds  to  which  the  ears  of  the  spectators  had  become 
accustomed,  the  almost  breathless  silence,  undisturbed 
by  even  the  slightest  rustle — was  positively  awe- 
inspiring. 

"  They're  listening  for  the  wild  one ! "  whispered 
Phillis,  thrilling  with  excitement. 

Then  simultaneously  as  before,  seemingly  on  another 
soundless  word  of  command,  all  the  familiar  noises 
recommenced ;  each  elephant,  released  from  the  necessity 
for  strict  'attention,'  relaxed,  'stood  easy,'  and  con- 
tinued his  interrupted  meal. 

"  Isn't  it,"  asked  Stubbs,  "just  exactly  as  if  the 
head  elephant  had  said,  '  Shut  up  for  a  minute,  you 
fellas,  will  you,  and  listen '  ? " 

"  Oh,  it's  wonderful,  wonderful !"  replied  Phillis, 
looking  down  the  line  of  curling  trunks  and  restless 
moving  shapes.  "  How  on  earth  the  one  at  the  far 
end  there  can  possibly  communicate  with  our  elephant 
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at  this  end  of  the  line,  so  that  they  both  stop  and 
listen  at  the  very  same  second — that's  the  extraordinary 
part.  .  .  ." 

She  broke  off,  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  this 
mystery. 

"  Yes,  rum  go,"  replied  Stubbs.     "  Quite  beats  me." 

"  Telepathy  of  some  sort,  I  suppose,"  she  went  on. 

"  Telegraphy  ? "  he  questioned,  not  in  the  least  under- 
standing. 

"  Well,  a  first  cousin,  perhaps,  to  wireless  telegraphy. 
If  a  message  can  be  sent  by  waves  of  electricity,  why 
not  a  thought?  Only  we  would  have  to  know  how 
to  send  it,  of  course,  and  how  to  attune  the  mind  of 
some  one  at  the  other  end  to  receive  it.  .  .  ." 

Stubbs  was  bewildered. 

"  Tune  the  mind ! "  he  repeated  ;  then  brightening  up, 
went  on,  "  I  know  rather  a  funny  story  about  a  tuner — 
a  piano-tuner,  you  know.  .  .  ." 

But  she  took  no  notice  of  him,  still  musing  on  the 
elephants. 

"  I  am  sure  they  must  be  able  to  communicate  with 
one  another  somehow,"  she  meditated,  speaking  her 
thoughts  aloud.  "  They  are  so  wise,  so  sensible.  They 
seem  literally  to  understand  every  word  their  mahouts 
say  to  them  in  that  uncanny  'elephant  language' 
of  theirs.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  there  must 
be  quantities  of  sounds  that  are  beyond  our  powers 
of  hearing,  just  as  there  are  sights  beyond  our 
vision.  .  .  .  Those  wonderful  ultra-violet  rays,  for  in- 
stance, that  they  say  will  go  right  through  a  brick 
wall  and  out  the  other  side,  and  the  infra-red  rays 
of  heat  that  dogs  see  though  we  can't." 
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Stubbs,  upon  whom  this  learned  disquisition  was  com- 
pletely thrown  away,  began  to  fear  that  she  must 
have  a  touch  of  the  sun. 

He  was  confident  that  in  her  sober  senses  she  would 
never  be  guilty  of  talking  what  he  would  unhesitatingly 
have  called — had  she  not  been  his  adored  ideal  of  all 
the  female  virtues — '  such  awful  rot ! ' 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


' '  To  the  portals  of  the  sunset, 
To  the  earth's  remotest  border." 


THE  Maharajah's  guests  had  a  long,  rather  wearisome 
wait  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  whilst  the  beaters,  for 
fully  two  hours,  worked  through  the  dense  undergrowth 
which  was  so  thick  and  heavy  in  many  places  that  it 
was  altogether  impassable. 

During  this  time,  stout  Mrs  Cumberledge,  fatigued 
by  the  novel  method  of  travelling,  the  long  journey, 
and  the  heat,  took  the  opportunity  of  going  fast  asleep 
on  her  elephant. 

Waking  up  suddenly,  some  little  time  later,  she 
caught  sight  of  Phillis  smiling  at  her  from  Lord 
Roberts's  back,  about  ten  elephant's  lengths  away, 
and — quite  oblivious  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
of  the  tense  excitement  that  prevailed  around  her, 
forgetting  indeed  for  the  moment  the  very  nature 
of  the  game  of  which  they  were  in  pursuit — called 
out  in  her  loud,  cheerful  voice — 

"  Phil — lis  !  I  don't  believe  this  old  tiger's  coming 
at  all!" 

Consternation  reigned.  Faces,  both  black  and  white, 
indicative  of  surprise,  alarm,  anger,  were  turned  to- 
wards her.  Furious  faces !  Once  only  before  in  the 
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whole  course  of  her  blameless  life  had  she  been  the 
object  of  such  hostile,  such  vindictive  glances. 

Years  before,  at  a  concert  —  music  with  her  always 
acted  as  a  soporific  —  she  had  wakened  suddenly  in 
just  the  same  manner,  and  had  made  an  innocent 
remark  to  her  husband  in  just  the  same  loud,  cheerful 
voice,  in  the  very  middle,  it  appeared,  of  some  tran- 
scendentally  beautiful  performance.  Every  one  in  the 
house,  it  seemed  to  her,  had  turned  round  to  glare ;  a 
very  nightmare !  Men  and  women  of  ferocious  aspect, 
each  of  them  making,  for  her  edification,  a  curious, 
sibilant,  threatening,  almost  venomous  noise — a  noise 
that  is  indescribable,  that  is  by  no  means  even  faintly 
indicated  by  the  feebly  ineffectual,  the  pitifully  in- 
adequate, though  at  the  same  time  the  only  available 
word,  '  Hush  ! ' 

Poor  Mrs  Cumberledge,  it  was  hard  that  she  should 
fall  a  victim  a  second  time  to  such  ill-treatment. 

She  realised  almost  at  once  the  heinousness  of  her 
crime,  and  devoutly  wished  the  earth  would  open  and 
swallow  her  up — elephant  and  all. 

Meanwhile  Phillis  was  convulsed  with  merriment. 
The  contrast  that  Mrs  Cumberledge,  with  her  casual 
reference  to  'this  old  tiger,'  presented  to  the  rest  of 
the  assemblage — to  the  keen,  hard-bitten  hunters  and 
mahouts ;  to  the  excited  spectators ;  to  the  elephants 
themselves,  even,  who,  one  and  all,  displayed  the  very 
liveliest  interest  in  the  proceedings — struck  her  as  in- 
tensely humorous. 

Just  then  the  line  of  elephants  froze  once  again  into 
immobility. 

Once  again  a  deathlike  silence  reigned.  This  was 
broken  by  a  distant,  crashing  sound  in  the  jungle.  It 
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grew  rapidly  louder  and  louder;  and  now  they  could 
distinctly  hear,  close  at  hand,  the  shouts  of  the  hunters, 
and  farther  off  the  cries  and  shots,  and  the  unceasing 
rattle  of  the  beaters. 

Nearer  came  the  sounds.  Louder  grew  the  Babel. 
Pad-elephants,  mahouts,  spectators, — all  were  listening 
with  bated  breath,  at  fever  -  heat,  expecting  every 
moment  the  tusker  to  appear. 

Phillis  grasped  the  knotted  rope  of  the  pad  firmly 
with  both  her  hands,  in  readiness  for  whatever  might 
befall.  And  Stubbs,  emboldened  by  the  proximity  of 
their  dangerous  quarry,  stretched  out  an  arm  over  her 
to  protect  her  from  possible  perils. 

Three  minutes  followed  of  almost  unbearable  suspense. 

Then,  with  a  mighty  swaying  and  crashing  of  bent 
trees  and  trampled  undergrowth,  the  green  curtain  of 
the  forest  was  rudely  torn  asunder,  and  a  fine  male 
elephant  —  his  sharp  curved  ivory  tusks  gleaming  in 
the  sunlight — broke  covert. 

With  trunk  outstretched,  ready  to  hurl  aside  every 
obstacle  that  might  impede  his  progress,  with  great 
limbs  strained  to  their  utmost  in  wildest  panic,  he 
surged  into  the  open,  and  sped  with  gliding,  noiseless 
swiftness  over  the  narrow  strip  of  grass  -  land  near 
the  bluff — his  vast  bulk  seeming  to  drift  amidst  the 
shadows  of  the  jungle  like  some  black  thunder-cloud 
driven  before  the  storm. 

Close  behind  him,  pressing  him  hard,  came  the 
'  pack ' ;  the  mahouts  making  savage  play  with  their 
blood-stained  goads,  and  shouting  vociferously  at  one 
another,  at  the  wild  tusker,  and  at  their  own  un- 
wieldy mounts  —  showering  praises  on  the  fast,  male- 
dictions on  the  slow. 
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The  hunters,  who  now  on  reaching  the  more  open 
country,  managed  by  means  of  ropes  to  maintain  an 
almost  upright  position  on  their  elephants,  joined  in 
the  tumult,  giving  vent  every  now  and  then  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  native  equivalent  to  a  'View 
Holloa'  —  only  more  so  —  and  unmercifully  belabour- 
ing the  hind  -  quarters  of  their  elephants  with  the 
formidable  spiked  clubs  with  which  they  were  armed. 

It  was  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion;  monstrous 
shapes  dashed  hither  and  thither  in  the  jungle ;  frenzied 
cries  resounded  on  every  side. 

Lord  Roberts's  mahout,  in  whose  charge,  and  entirely 
at  whose  mercy,  were  Phillis  and  her  companion,  was 
wild  with  excitement.  He  completely  forgot,  or  dis- 
regarded, the  stringent  orders  of  the  Maharajah  that 
none  of  the  spectators'  elephants  were,  on  any  account, 
actually  to  join  in  the  chase — since  at  the  last  Keddah 
an  accident  had  occurred,  and  a  lady  been  killed — 
but  were  to  come  along  soberly  in  rear;  in  sight,  but 
out  of  danger;  and  with  shrill  cries  of  delight,  weird 
crows  of  exultation,  pushed  forward  right  among  the 
leaders  of  the  '  pack.' 

This  position  they  maintained  almost  throughout  the 
entire  run,  partly  owing  to  sheer  good  fortune,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Lord  Roberts — although 
not  in  hard  training  like  the  '  fighting  elephants ' — was 
still  an  uncommonly  good  goer,  and,  under  the  red 
torture  of  the  dripping  goad,  fairly  made  the  landscape 
fly  past  their  dazzled  eyes. 

Twice,    when    in    spite    of    every   effort    they    were 

dropping  behind,  and  the  broad,  ungainly  backs  of  the 

pack '  were  disappearing  in  the  long  grass,  far  ahead 

the  hunt  swerved  a  full  half-circle  to  the  left,  enabling 
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them  to  'cut  in'  and  get  on  terms  once  more  with 
the  best. 

As  they  dashed  through  brier  and  brake,  it  was  all 
Phillis  could  do  to  hold  on.  She  crouched  low  on 
the  rough  pad,  convulsively  grasping  the  thick  rope 
with  both  her  hands.  Countless  sprays  of  yellow 
elephant-grass  brushed  against  her  cheeks,  filling  her 
hair  and  eyes  with  warm,  soft  down.  Long  tendrils 
of  the  clinging  forest-creepers  stretched  out  restraining 
arms,  grasping  her  dress.  Cataracts  of  leaves  and 
branches  swept  over  her  bowed  head,  making  her 
cling  the  closer. 

And  Stubbs — thick,  burly  Stubbs,  her  sturdy  buckler 
of  defence  against  these  very  present  dangers  —  was 
ever  watchful  and  devoted,  interposing  his  own  solid 
body  to  protect  her  from  the  rough  usage  of  the  leaves 
and  grasses,  the  seductions  of  the  creepers,  and  the 
graver  peril  of  the  boughs. 

On,  on  they  went.  Never  before  had  Phillis  felt 
so  warm  a  liking  for  him;  never  before  had  his 
strength,  his  self  -  reliance  —  which  at  one  time  she 
had  been  wont  to  call  his  self-sufficiency — seemed  so 
attractive  to  her,  so  restful.  How  free  from  all  cares 
and  anxieties,  all  heart-burnings  and  worries,  did  a 
future,  protected  by  those  strong  arms  of  his,  appear. 

Protected,  looked  after,  cared  for,  this  she  felt  sure, 
was  the  secret  of  lasting  happiness.  To  have  some 
one  —  always  kind,  always  good,  always  devoted,  as 
she  knew  him  to  be — to  care  for  her ;  to  give  her  a 
beautiful  home,  —  involuntarily  she  thought  of  the 
stately  old  Priory,  photographs  of  which  he  had  shown 
her — to  come  between  her  and  all  trouble,  to  shield 
her  always  from  the  sorrows  and  disappointments  of 
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life,  just    as    now    he    was    protecting    her    from    the 
blows  and  buffets  of  the  forest. 

By  this  time  they  had  left  the  comparatively  open 
jungle — where  the  occasional  trees  could  usually  be 
altogether  avoided,  and  the  elephant  -  grass  was  no 
obstacle  to  their  progress  —  and  had  plunged  into  a 
dense  and  gloomy  belt  of  the  forest. 

Here  their  mahout  happened,  luckily,  to  strike  a 
path.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  go  forward  at  all,  since,  in  the  thick  jungle 
on  either  side — through  which  the  '  fighting '  elephants 
were  painfully  forcing  their  way  —  Phillis  and  her 
companion  must  inevitably  have  been  swept  off 
Lord  Roberts's  back. 

As  it  was,  they  kept  their  proud  position  in  the 
van.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  profiting  by  the  compara- 
tively good  going  afforded  by  the  path,  they  led  the 
whole  field;  and  for  a  few  minutes,  were  separated 
by  only  about  fifty  yards  from  the  wild  tusker,  who, 
almost  worn  out  by  his  unwonted  exertions,  was  now 
clearly  visible  through  the  graceful  feathery  foliage 
of  the  bamboo  trees,  of  which  just  there  the  jungle 
was  composed. 

At  firsfc,  when  abandoning  the  friendly  sunshine,  they 
had  dived  suddenly  into  the  mysterious,  unexplored  depths 
of  the  jungle  where,  'in  the  dim,  green,  dayless  day,'  all 
sorts  of  hitherto  unimagined  terrors  seemed  to  threaten 
her,  Phillis  had  been  afraid — desperately  afraid. 

"  Make  him  stop ;  oh,  make  him  stop  ! "  she  cried. 

But  the  mahout,  who  understood  no  tongue  known 
to  either  of  them,  only  thought  that  Stubbs's  shouts 
of  '  stop '  were  meant  to  urge  him  forward,  and 
redoubled  his  endeavours  to  goad  Lord  Roberts  on. 
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Turning  half  round  to  the  trembling  girl,  Stubbs 
took  her  hand,  and  held  it  in  his  strong  grasp.  She 
made  no  attempt  to  release  it,  but  rather  clung  con- 
vulsively, as  might  a  drowning  man  cling  to  the  hand 
of  a  rescuer. 

In  a  few  minutes — helped,  no  doubt,  not  a  little 
by  the  warm  encouragement  of  his  friendly  grip  — 
she  felt  better;  her  spasm  of  terror  passed  away. 

"She  never  let  me  hold  her  hand  before,"  thought 
Stubbs,  radiant.  "  I  believe  she's  fond  of  me  after 
all.  Darling  little  Phillis,"  and  he  squeezed  her  hand 
more  tightly  still. 

Now  that  she  was  feeling  reassured  again — owing  to 
the  fact  that  possibly  she  had  absorbed,  through  contact 
with  him,  some  of  his  exuberant  vitality — her  chief 
anxiety  was,  without  hurting  his  feelings,  or  seeming 
ungrateful  to  him,  to  free  her  hand. 

Not  only  was  she  suffering  acutely  from  the  vehem- 
ence of  his  grasp,  but  the  situation  was  becoming 
embarrassing,  not  to  say  ridiculous. 

In  this  thick  forest  there  was  plenty  of  work  for 
both  his  hands,  and  at  last,  when  one  long  trailing 
branch  very  nearly  tore  her  hat  off,  she  timidly 
ventured  to  tell  him  so. 

And  now,  just  ahead  of  them,  with  constant  crashings 
like  the  roar  of  the  sea,  making  the  jungle  swirl  and 
eddy,  wave  on  green  hurtling  wave,  the  black  monster 
forced  his  rending,  shattering  way. 

On  both  sides  of  them,  breasting  the  billows  of 
foliage,  trampling,  tearing,  ploughing  through  the 
forest,  forging  ahead  of  poor  Lord  Roberts,  who,  by 
now,  had  shot  his  bolt,  came  the  'fighting'  elephants, 
hot  on  the  trail. 
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"  We  shan't  be  in  at  the  '  death '  after  all,  little 
girl,"  cried  Stubbs,  beside  himself  with  excitement, 
anxiety,  and  love.  "  Oh,  Miss  Montague.  .  .  .  Phillis 
...  I  may  call  you  Miss  Montague,  mayn't  I  ?  .  .  ." 

At  this,  Phillis,  keyed  up  as  she  was  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement,  could  not,  in  spite  of  the  evident 
passion  in  his  tone,  restrain  a  half-hysterical  laugh. 

"  I  certainly  don't  want  you  to  call  me  anything 
else,"  she  managed  to  articulate.  "But  never  mind 
that.  Look,  look  ! " 

They  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  and 
before  them  was  an  open,  undulating  plain,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  scrub. 

The  '  pack,'  which  a  moment  before  had  been 
streaming  across  this  plain,  appeared  to  spread  out 
fan-wise,  then,  as  they  watched,  to  form  a  circle 
round  a  central  figure  that  stood,  a  pitiable  object1, 
with  dripping  trunk  lashing  its  sides,  tottering 
and  staggering  to  and  fro — a  mountain  of  distress. 

"  One  last  effort,  dear  Lord  Roberts — just  one  little 
struggle  more,"  cried  Phillis,  reaching  down  and 
patting  his  unresponsive  hide  as  he  laboured  heavily 
over  the  dry  crackling  grass. 

Then,  from  a  slight  eminence — which  that  adorable 
Lord  Roberts  had  just  the  strength  to  climb — they 
could  look  down  at  their  leisure  on  the  strange  scene 
that  was  being  enacted  below. 

The  '  pack,'  all  mighty  warriors  —  their  huge  tusks 
blunted  and  bound  with  broad  bands  of  brass — stood 
in  a  complete  circle  round  the  quarry,  head  touching 
monstrous  nodding  head,  cheek  to  ponderous  leathern 
jowl,  brandishing  triumphant  trunks. 

Phillis   could   not   help   feeling   sorry    for    the    poor 
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wild  elephant,  standing  there  surrounded  by  this  wall 
of  stony,  impassive,  mask-like  faces — faces  as  utterly 
devoid  of  all  expression  as  those  of  parrots  or 
Chinamen  —  he  looked  so  helpless  and  forlorn,  poor 
beast. 

Gradually  the  circle  grew  smaller ;  they  were  closing 
in  on  their  prey.  Little  by  little  the  circumference 
diminished  until  there  was  a  double  row  of  elephants 
—  a  broad,  impenetrable  ring  —  around  the  captive. 
When  this  manoeuvre  had  been  completed,  one  of 
the  hunters,  standing  upright  on  his  elephant  —  a 
burnished,  bronze  figure  against  the  sun — swung  for 
a  moment,  round  and  round,  high  in  the  air  above 
him,  a  noose  of  stout  rope — a  veritable  ship's  cable 
in  thickness  —  and  sent  it  hurtling  lasso-wise  over 
the  wild  tusker's  head. 

Instantly,  up  went  the  trunk  of  the  tormented 
beast,  to  discover  what  new  enemy,  what  writhing 
snake  from  heaven  this  might  be,  and  down  slid 
the  rope  over  the  frayed,  flapping  ears,  and  settled 
round  his  corrugated  neck. 

A  second  rope,  thrown  with  less  skill,  was  caught 
by  the  writhing,  flexible  trunk,  and  thrown  back — 
and  a  third.  But  soon  there  were  four  stout  cables 
in  position,  firmly  fixed,  worthy  shackles  for  the 
fettering  of  the  greatest  of  all  living  animals. 

After  this  had  been  successfully  acomplished, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  slight  lull  in  the  proceedings ; 
and  Stubbs,  turning  to  the  Maharajah,  whose  elephant 
had  joined  them  on  their  hill,  asked  what  they 
were  going  to  do  next. 

"Rope  the  hind -legs,"  replied  His  Highness,  in 
his  curiously  clipped  and  accented  English,  as  two 
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men  carrying  ropes  approached  the  captive  stealthily 
from  behind. 

"  By  Jove,  isn't  that  rather  dangerous  ? "  asked  Stubbs. 

"  They  will  die,"  was  the  princely  answer,  accompanied 
by  a  shrug  of  indifference. 

That  such  a  trifling  matter  as  a  death  or  two  could  be 
of  the  slightest  importance  to  his  guests,  was  evidently 
quite  beyond  the  Maharajah's  callous  comprehension. 

But  they  did  not  die.  Each  of  them,  after  throwing 
the  end  of  his  rope  round  one  of  the  hind-legs  and  deftly 
catching  it  again,  got  safely  away. 

Phillis  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Thank  heaven  ! "  she  whispered  to  Stubbs.  "  Those 
poor  men.  .  .  .  That  horrible  Rajah  ! " 

And  now  everything  was  ready  for  the  journey  to 
camp, — 'The  leading  him  home  like  a  little  dog  with 
a  string  round  his  neck ! ' 

Three  of  the  'fighting.'  elephants  were  harnessed  to 
each  of  the  four  head-ropes,  a  couple  to  each  of  the  heel- 
ropes,  and  the  two  biggest  of  all  took  their  stand  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  the  prisoner.  Then  the  order  was 
given  to  march. 

At  first  the  captive  resolutely  refused  to  '  march.' 
He  flung  himself  down  on  the  ground,  trumpeted,  snorted, 
fought,  and  struggled. 

Never  before  in  his  jungle  home  had  he  met  with  any 
strength  that  equalled  his  own.  Such  a  thing  as  resist- 
ance to  his  might,  to  his  sovereign  will,  was  unknown 
to  him — incomprehensible. 

But  now  he  found  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  force 
that  was  incomparably  greater  than  his, — the  combined 
strength  of  sixteen  elephants  all  pulling  at  the  same 
moment, — irresistible. 
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Slowly,  unwillingly,  fighting,  and  resisting,  every  step 
of  the  way,  he  was  forced  to  obey  his  implacable  captors. 
When  he  would  not  walk  he  was  dragged,  and  in  addi- 
tion had  to  submit  to  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  the 
two  giants  in  rear,  who,  with  great  brass-bound  tusks, 
prodded  him  severely,  and  cruelly  urged  him  on. 

"  How  mean  of  the  tame  elephants,"  cried  Phillis,  "  to 
side  with  us  humans  against  their  own  kith  and  kin." 

"  Don't  they  enjoy  it  too  ? "  laughed  Stubbs.  "  Look 
at  that  big  fella,  did  you  ever  see  such  a  frightful  '  bunt ' 
as  he's  just  given  the  wild  chap  with  his  head  ? " 

"  It  is  all  like  a  dream,"  said  Phillis.  "  I  have 
pinched  myself  a  dozen  times  in  order  to  wake  up 
but  I  can't.  It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  it  can  be 
a  real  wild  elephant  we  are  leading  home  so  quietly." 
For  now  the  prisoner,  seeing  the  uselessness  of  further 
resistance,  had  for  the  time  being  given  in,  and  with  an 
air  of  deepest  dejection  was  obediently  following  his 
leaders.  "  Look  at  him,"  she  went  on,  "  pacing  along  so 
soberly,  surrounded  by  his  escort,  just  as  though  the 
idea  of  running  away  and  being  wild  again  had  never 
once  entered  his  head." 

"Rum  beggar,"  was  her  companion's  intellectual 
comment. 

At  the  best  of  times  Stubbs  was  not  gifted  with  strik- 
ing conversational  powers ;  and  just  now,  preoccupied 
with  his  intense  desire  to  win  Phillis,  and  at  the  same 
time  feeling  terribly  afraid  that  he  '  would  be  sure  to 
go  and  make  a  mess  of  it,'  he  was  dulness  personified. 

She  experienced  that  strange  feeling  of  constraint — of 
physical  discomfort,  almost — that  so  often  presages  a 
storm :  a  storm  of  the  passions  as  well  as  of  the  ele- 
ments. She  more  than  half  suspected  what  it  was  he 
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had  in  his  inind  to  say  to  her,  and  not  wishing  to  be 
called  upon  to  make  any  decision  just  yet,  chatted  on  in- 
cessantly in  self-defence. 

"Have  we  really  been  flying  through  the  forests  all 
day  long,  I  wonder,  or  have  I  been  asleep?  Do  you 
remember  in  that  dark  valley  how  we  came  quite  close 
up  to  the  wild  elephant  ?  He  was  exactly  like  the 
Jabberwock  as  he  came  '  whiffling  through  the  tulgy 
wood.'  .  .  ." 

"  Phillis  .  .  ." 

"  Do  you  remember  how  .  .  ." 

"Phillis  .  .  ." 

"  Captain  Stubbs,  I  don't  think  .  .  ." 

"  Phillis,  will  you  marry  rne  ? "  After  this  burst  of 
eloquence,  seeing,  as  he  thought,  that  she  was  going  to 
refuse,  he  went  on  excitedly,  "  Don't  answer  yet.  Don't 
answer  yet.  Think  it  over.  I  won't  hurry  you.  .  .  . 
Your  guv'nor  would  like  it.  ...  I  told  him  ...  1  ... 
I  swear  I  would  be  a  jolly  good  husband  to  you.  And 
.  .  .  and  the  money's  all  right,  you  know.  You  can  have 
anything  you  like,  in  reason.  And  I  ...  I,  Phillis,  I 
love  you  ...  I  love  you  ...  I  love  you  like  the 
devil ! " 

Even  at  so  critical,  so  serious  a  moment,  Phillis  could 
not  restrain  a  smile  at  the  uncouthness  of  his  wooing. 

"  My  father,"  she  repeated,  "  what  did  he  say  ? " 

"  Say  ?     Why,  he  said,  '  go  in  and  win.' " 

"But,  Captain  Stubbs,  I'm  afraid  I  don't  care 
for " 

"  Of  course  you  don't  care  for  me,"  he  broke  in.  "  How 
should  you  ?  I'm  a  rough  chap — no  good  with  women. 
You're  the  only  girl  I  ...  T  ...  the  only  girl  for  me." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  began  Phillis. 
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"  Don't  be  sorry.  Done  good,  not  harm.  Think  it  over. 
Your  guv'nor  would  be  pleased.  Tell  me  to-morrow." 

"Oh,  but  .  .  ." 

"  No  !  No  !  Tell  me  to-morrow.  Oughtn't  to  have 
asked  you — stuck  up  here  alone  with  me.  No  escape. 
Couldn't  help  it  though — Sorry.  Now  we'll  change  the 
subject,  shall  we  ? "  And  he  went  on  in  his  heaviest 
'  heavy  dragoon  '  manner,  "  Awfully  jolly  star  comin'  up 
over  there  by  that  tree.  Do  you  see  him  ?  Must  be  a 
planet,  I  should  think." 

"  Oh,  that's  Sirius,"  answered  Phillis  meekly,  thankful 
for  the  respite,  and  feeling  grateful  to  him  for  the  deli- 
cacy he  displayed  in  handling  so  difficult  a  situation. 
"Even  if  he  is  rough  and  queer,"  she  reflected,  "I  am 
quite  sure  he  has  the  best  heart  in  the  world."  "  Look, 
look  how  beautiful  that  is,"  she  cried,  as,  emerging  from 
the  woodland  gloom,  they  saw  below  them  the  broad  river 
— its  waters  flickering  and  glowing  in  the  lurid  light  of 
the  dying  day.  Beyond  was  spread  the  tawny  curtain 
of  the  sunset,  wrought  with  embroideries  of  flame  and 
gold.  Nearer,  at  their  feet  almost,  moved  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  elephants, — silhouetted  intensely  black, — 
clear-cut,  with  cameo-like  distinctness,  against  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  golden  stream. 

The  captive  elephant,  by  this  time  apparently  quite 
resigned  to  his  fate,  no  longer  made  the  faintest  resist- 
ance but  went  like  a  '  lamb.' 

"The  'pack'  must  have  been  telling  him  what  good 
times  they  have  in  the  Maharajah's  service,"  said  Stubbs. 
"  It  takes  about  a  year  to  tame  'em,  so  that  Forest  Johnny 
told  me.  And  if  they're  over  thirty  when  they're  caught 
they're  no  good.  They  fret  all  the  time,  you  know.  And 
starve  'emselves,  you  know.  And  die — what  ? " 
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"  Poor  things.     How  old  is  this  one  ? " 

"About  five -and -twenty,  they  say,"  he  jerked  out. 
"  Fine  tusks.  Nine  feet  high.  Placid  disposition.  Good 
business  for  the  Rajah.  Money  in  it." 

By  this  time  Phillis,  after  her  long  and  exciting  day 
in  the  open  air,  was  almost  worn  out  with  fatigue. 

"  0 — oh,"  she  said,  vainly  trying  to  suppress  a  yawn, 
"  I  wonder  how  much  longer  it  will  take  getting  home." 

"  By  Jove,  you're  tired.  Tired  out,  of  course,"  ex- 
claimed Stubbs,  dismayed  at  her  pale  cheeks.  "  Here,  I 
say,  I  can  be  of  some  use,  I  think.  I'll  hang  on  to  that 
rope  over  there.  Then  you  lean  up  against  me,  see?" 
offering  a  solid  back.  "That's  right,"  as  she  leant 
against  him,  "  that  will  do  beautifully.  Now  shut  your 
eyes  and  go  to  sleep." 

How  natural  it  seemed,  she  dreamily  reflected,  for  her 
to  be  looked  after  by  him  in  this  fashion — to  rest,  as  she 
was  doing,  on  his  strength — safe — protected — at  peace — 
and  she  dozed  away  the  remainder  of  the  journey  to 
camp. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

"A  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright, 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight." 

DURING  the  month  passed  so  pleasantly  by  Phillis 
in  the  jungle,  events  at  Ghazipur  had  marched 
apace. 

On  the  morning  following  the  dance  at  the  club, 
as  Peter,  heavy-eyed  and  dejected,  was  feverishly  pacing 
up  and  down  his  room,  mentally  casting  up  again  and 
yet  again  his  lamentable  accounts,  which  each  time 
seemed  to  come  to  a  more  and  more  staggeringly  un- 
payable sum -total  on  the  debit  side,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  entrance  of  his  very  special  pet  aversion,  the 
Snake. 

Captain  Seton,  looking  for  once  in  his  shifty  life  as 
though  he  really  had  something  honestly  agreeable  to 
say,  proceeded  with  much  solemnity  and  importance, 
as  befitted  the  occasion,  to  inform  him  that  he  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Colonel  to  place  him  under  arrest 
for  assaulting  Captain  Grant  at  the  club  the  night 
before. 

Having  exploded  this  bomb-shell,  he  paused  —  an 
expectant  smile  on  his  sinister  face  —  to  watch  and 
enjoy  its  effect. 

Peter  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears. 
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He  had  never  thought  for  an  instant  that  Grant 
would  dare  to  go  so  far  as  to  report  him  officially. 

The  blighter !  Of  course  he  had  knocked  him  down. 
He  would  do  it  again  if  necessary.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, considering  that  the  Amorous  Ape  had  deliber- 
ately provoked  him  .  .  .  had  said  quite  intolerable  things, 
and  behaved  altogether  abominably  .  .  .  there  had  seemed 
literally  nothing  else  for  him  to  do  except  to  administer 
some  sort  of  bodily  chastisement. 

Surely  any  one  with  a  spark  of  decency  would  have 
done  the  same !  And  now  the  cur  had  actually  had 
the  effrontery  to  go  whining  to  the  Colonel.  It  was 
scandalous  .  .  .  unheard  of! 

What  a  fool  the  chap  was,  too.  Surely  it  was  to 
his  own  advantage  to  hush  the  whole  thing  up.  There 
were  no  witnesses  .  .  .  unless  Platt  had  overheard  some- 
thing ...  in  which  case  it  was  all  the  more  certain 
that  Master  Grant  would  come  out  of  it  precious  badly  ! 

And  yet  .  .  .  here  was  Snake,  woodeuly  telling  him 
in  his  most  official  and  important  and  obnoxious  manner, 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  inform  him  that  the  Com- 
manding Officer  would  investigate  the  case  next  day, 
and  that  meanwhile  he  was  to  hand  over  his  sword. 

This  last  order  brought  him  furious  to  his  feet. 

"  My  sword  ! "  he  cried.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is 
it  a  joke  ? " 

"  Not  much  of  a  joke  for  you,  I  should  think,  Dare," 
said  Snake  with  a  faint  snigger. 

He  was  not  sorry  .  .  .  not  by  any  means  !  ...  to 
see  'young  Dare'  taken  down  a  peg  or  two.  ...  It 
would  do  him  all  the  good  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
young  devil  had  always  been  inclined  to  give  him- 
self airs  about  his  riding  .  .  .  and  his  polo  .  .  .  and 
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all  his  other  beastly  games.  As  if  that  sort  of  thing 
counted  .  .  .  really ! 

Although  he  would  have  been  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  acknowledge  it,  Captain  Seton  was  any- 
thing but  a  flier  at  games.  His  polo  and  cricket  were 
of  the  feeblest  order  imaginable,  and  his  lawn  tennis 
had  once  been  described  by  Denison  as  resembling 
that  of  an  elderly  governess ! 

Despite  his  notorious  lack  of  skill  in  all  kinds  of 
field  sports,  he  nevertheless  took  it  upon  himself — no 
one  quite  knew  why — to  feel  the  bitterest  resentment 
towards,  and  jealousy  of,  any  of  his  brother  officers, 
especially  if  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  junior  to 
him,  who  happened  to  be  less  unskilful  than  himself. 

It  was  perfectly  ridiculous,  he  used  always  to  say, 
that  Dare  should  be  Captain  of  the  polo  team,  with 
power  to  say  who  should  play  for  the  regiment  and 
who  should  not. 

For  want  of  a  better  man,  Seton  himself  had  been 
selected  to  play  in  the  polo  tournament  of  the  previous 
year,  on  which  occasion  the  Westshires  had  been  igno- 
miniously  knocked  out  in  the  first  round,  and  after 
the  game,  Peter  had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  made  a  perfect  ass  of  himself 
.  .  .  that  the  whole  performance  had  been  absolutely 
pitiful  .  .  .  and  that  in  future  he  had  much  better 
stick  to  marbles! 

This  candid  expression  of  opinion  had  long  rankled 
in  his  memory,  and  combined  with  other  slights,  real 
and  imaginary,  caused  him  to  feel  that  the  prospect 
of  Dare's  downfall  was  not  altogether  unbearable. 

When  Peter  realised  that  his  arrest  was  no  laugh- 
ing matter,  he  instantly  made  up  his  mind  to  show 
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no  vestige  of  any  kind  of  feeling  for  the  gratification 
of  the  hostile  Snake. 

Without  another  word  he  handed  over  his  sword, 
and  going  into  the  inner  room,  closed  the  door. 

At  this  abrupt  termination  of  what  had  promised 
to  be  a  highly  entertaining  interview,  Snake  felt  not 
a  little  sold.  There  were  several  questions  he  had 
meant  to  ask.  Indeed,  he  had  hoped  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  judicious  skill  and  sympathy,  to  succeed  in 
worming  out  the  whole  story. 

Baffled  in  this  laudable  ambition,  he  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  the  laborious  and  unremun- 
erative  task  of  pumping  Platt. 

For  some  little  time  Peter  stood  beside  the  open 
window  in  his  bedroom  looking  out  towards  the  stables 
that  lay — a  line  of  low  thatched  buildings  —  beneath 
the  shadow  of  two  great  Peepul  trees. 

As  he  gazed  abstractedly  at  the  long  row  of  loose- 
boxes — at  the  neat  square  patches  of  yellow  straw, 
the  pomes'  bedding,  spread  out  in  the  sun ;  at  the 
picturesque,  recumbent  figures  of  the  syces  drowsing 
in  the  shade — the  sound  of  the  twelve  o'clock  gun, 
striking  sharply  through  the  hot,  still  air,  suddenly 
stirred  the  peaceful  scene  to  bustling  activity.  Simul- 
taneously, each  of  the  ponies,  recognising  the  welcome 
signal  for  the  midday  meal,  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
neighed.  Syces  ran  hither  and  thither,  whilst  much 
clatter  and  talk  and  clanking  of  stable  buckets  ensued. 
In  the  arched  entrance  of  every  stall  appeared  an 
eager,  equine  head,  straining  over  the  bars,  clamouring 
for  food. 

In  every  stall  was  ardent,  vivid,  vigorous  life — in 
every  stall,  save  one.  Lucifer's  was  empty. 
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Peter  was  just  on  the  point  of  going  across  to  see 
the  ponies  fed  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  doubtless 
this  would  now  be  amongst  the  prohibited  pleasures. 
Snake  had  taken  care  to  explain  to  him  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  whilst  he  was  under 
arrest. 

Not  that  it  mattered  very  much,  he  thought,  as  of 
course  he  was  sure  to  be  released  next  day.  The 
Colonel  would  be  compelled  to  support  him  this  time. 
Even  he  would  recognise  the  absurdity  of  the  charge, 
and  agree  that  no  one  could  possibly  be  expected  to 
stand  quietly  by  and  listen  whilst  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance  was  being  blackguarded.  Of  course  it 
wouldn't  be  necessary  to  mention  any  names.  Just 
a  simple  statement  of  what  Grant  had  said  was  all 
that  would  be  required.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  lesson 
to  the  Amorous  Ape  .  .  .  perhaps  it  would  teach 
him  not  to  play  any  more  of  his  beastly  West  Indian 
tricks,  now  that  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  an 
officer  of  the  Westshire  Regiment. 

The  incomprehensible  part  of  it  all  was  that  he  should 
ever  have  had  the  audacity  to  lodge  an  official  complaint. 

If  ever  a  blow  was  justifiable,  this  one  was.  Of  course 
it  was  unfortunate  that  they  should  both  have  been  in 
uniform.  .  .  .  But  there  was  nobody  to  see  them,  in 
the  dark  there,  by  the  refreshment  tent  .  .  .  nobody 
except  Platt.  It  wasn't  the  least  likely  that  any  of 
the  Band  had  been  looking  in  that  direction.  .  .  .  Why 
should  they.  .  .  .  They  were  busy  playing.  .  .  . 

The  thought  of  the  Band  worried  him,  nevertheless. 

Perhaps  one  of  them  had  seen.  ...  Of  course  it 
didn't  do  for  officers  to  knock  one  another  down  in 
public,  especially  if  there  happened  to  be  any  of  the 
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men  about.  He  quite  realised  that.  But  the  provoca- 
tion, surely.  .  .  .  The  Band  had  been  some  way  off, 
too.  He  remembered  passing  them  on  his  way  to  the 
ballroom,  after  he  had  knocked  Grant  down,  and  they 
were  playing  away  like  blazes.  .  .  .  Oh,  no,  none  of 
them  could  have  seen.  .  .  .  Besides,  would  it  matter 
if  they  had  ? 

He  wished  he  could  see  Denison,  but  that  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  he  had  started  off  early  that  morning 
with  Anstruther,  with  whom  he  was  going  as  far  as 
Bombay,  and  from  there,  on  three  months'  leave,  to 
Japan.  No  chance  of  getting  hold  of  him  now. 

He  felt  rather  deserted.  They  were  the  best  friends 
he  had  in  the  regiment,  these  two,  Denny  and  'A,' 
and  either  of  them  would  have  seen  him  through.  .  .  . 
Not  that  there  was  anything  to  be  afraid  of.  It  was 
perfectly  absurd  his  being  so  jumpy  ! 

All  the  same,  he  quite  realised  that  he  had  enemies 
to  deal  with.  There  was  Snake,  who  was  an  untrust- 
worthy brute,  Colonel  '  Punch,'  who  had  a  down  on  him, 
and,  of  course,  the  Amorous  Ape,  who  without  doubt 
was  thirsting  for  his  blood. 

The  only  real  friend  he  had  left  was  Platt.  But 
Platt  was  a  stupid  old  thing,  and  wouldn't  be  very 
much  help  in  an  emergency. 

He  devoutly  wished  Anstruther  hadn't  gone.  He 
had  been  so  awfully  decent  about  everything ;  had 
even  promised  to  go  and  see  old  Sir  Peter  about  tidin' 
over  the  financial  crisis — as  he  called  it.  And  Denny 
too !  Why  the  devil  should  they  all  abandon  him 
like  this  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Anstruther  and  Denison  had 
gone  away  quite  easy  in  their  minds  about  Peter,  both 
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feeling  perfectly  certain  that  his  uncle — when  he  heard 
of  the  persistent  bad  luck  that  had  pursued  the  boy — 
would  come  to  the  rescue. 

Anstruther  said  he  '  knew  jolly  well  that  the  sportin' 
old  buffer,  when  he  heard  that  young  Peter,  besides 
being  a  good  soldier,  was  a  thorough  sportsman,  and 
thunderin'  good  all  round  into  the  bargain,  would  be 
quite  sure  to  come  up  to  the  scratch  and  do  the  needful — 
although,  apparently,  he  did  find  it  rather  hard  to  part.' 

At  the  Enquiry,  next  day,  Peter  was  treated  from  the 
very  first  by  his  Commanding  Officer  as  though  he  were 
already  a  condemned  criminal. 

"A  charge  of  scandalous  conduct  has  been  brought 
against  you,  Mr  Dare,"  said  that  worthy,  in  his  most 
pompous  voice.  Then,  as  Peter  showed  some  slight 
signs  of  restiveness,  he  roared  out,  "  Stand  to  attention, 
sir,  and  hold  your  tongue.  I'll  hear  what  you've  got 
to  say  afterwards.  Captain  Seton,"  turning  to  his 
adjutant,  "call  in  the  witnesses." 

At  first  Peter  listened  in  sheer  indignant  amazement 
to  the  plausible  tale  that  Grant  reeled  off  so  unhesitat- 
ingly— to  the  glib  falsehoods  that  fell  so  convincingly 
from  his  lying  lips. 

Then  a  cold  fear,  a  numbing  apprehension,  seemed 
little  by  little  to  freeze  his  heart.  The  whole  story 
sounded  so  true,  so  circumstantial,  so  infernally  pro- 
bable. How  was  he  to  disprove  it  ? 

Captain  Grant  took  good  care  to  let  it  be  understood, 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  most  unwilling  to  give 
evidence  against  a  brother  officer  at  all. 

He  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  admit,  he  said  in 
his  silkiest  and  most  ingratiating  accents,  that  he  had 
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made  a  remark  about  Dare's  racehorse  on  the  night 
in  question — a  remark  that  had,  perhaps,  been  .  .  . 
been  ill-advised.  Certainly,  now,  he  very  much  re- 
gretted having  made  it.  He  had  never  deliberately 
intended  to  provoke  Dare  .  .  .  certainly  not.  He  was 
very  much  distressed  at  the  whole  affair.  But  he  had 
felt  compelled  to  report  it,  as  he  understood  that  some 
of  the  Baud  had  seen  the  ...  er  ...  assault  take 
place  .  .  .  and  heard  the  strong  language  Dare  had 
made  use  of  ...  and  in  the  interests  of  discipline, 
since  they  were  both  in  uniform,  &c.,  &c. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  astounding  tissue  of  false- 
hoods, Peter  again  tried  to  speak,  but  was  again  pre- 
vented, and  ordered  to  remain  silent  until  all  the 
evidence  had  been  given. 

The  second  witness  was  Platt. 

With  manifest  reluctance,  he  made  a  rambling  state- 
ment that  he  had  been  present  and  had  seen  the  blow 
struck.  He  had  heard  Captain  Grant  say  something 
about  Dare's  pony,  Stella,  not  winning  the  race,  and 
that  she  was  a  jade  .  .  .  she  was  too,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  made  the  remark  all  the  more  aggravating. 
He  was  quite  sure  Dare  had  not  meant  any  harm.  He 
thought  the  blow  was  .  .  .  was  an  accident  .  .  .  more 
or  less.  An  accident  .  .  .  under  great  provocation. 
Anybody  might  have  done  the  same.  No  bad  language 
had  been  used,  as  far  as  he  knew. 

Peter  was  astonished  —  utterly  bewildered  —  dumb- 
founded. Literally,  for  a  few  moments,  he  could  not 
believe  his  ears. 

That  Platt,  of  all  people,  should  come  out  with  a 
story  like  this !  He  had  evidently  been  '  got  at,'  and 
the  words  put  into  his  mouth.  There  was  not  the 
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slightest  doubt  of  it.  ...  But  how  ?  That  was  the 
mystery.  Surely  old  Platt,  honest  as  the  day,  would 
never  dream  of  giving  such  evidence  unless  he  was 
quite  sure  he  was  speaking  the  truth.  How  on  earth 
had  it  been  done?  ...  It  was  certainly  diabolically 
clever.  Evidently  this  fellow  Grant  didn't  stick  at 
trifles. 

With  a  sinking  heart  he  told  himself  that  he  had 
been  'bested'  —  that  the  Amorous  Ape  had  been  too 
much  for  him. 

Peter  was  certainly  most  unfortunate  in  being,  at 
this  crisis  in  his  career,  deprived  of  the  staunch  support 
of  his  friends. 

Had  his  skipper  or  Major  Anstruther  been  present, 
things  might,  probably  would,  have  gone  very  differently. 
As  it  was,  surrounded  by  enemies,  the  heart  taken  out 
of  him  by  his  continuous  run  of  bad  luck,  sick  and  tired 
of  everything,  hopeless,  depressed,  forlorn,  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  make  anything  like  a  good  fight  of  it. 

Powerless  to  resist,  he  felt  the  net  closing  in  on  him 
— felt  the  uselessness  of  any  struggle. 

What  on  earth  was  the  good,  he  asked  himself 
gloomily,  of  dragging  Phillis  into  it  now. 

Not  that  he  had  ever  intended  to  mention  her  name, 
of  course,  but  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  explain 
exactly  what  the  circumstances  were  that  had  compelled 
him  to  knock  Grant  down,  or  to  forfeit  his  own  right 
to  being  any  longer  considered  worthy  of  the  name 
of  officer  and  gentleman. 

But  this  carefully  concocted  story  of  the  Amorous 
Ape's  put  an  entirely  different  complexion  on  the 
whole  affair.  .  .  .  And  now,  with  Platt  gone  so  un- 
accountably over  to  the  enemy,  what  hope  was  there 
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that  the  true  version  of  what  had  occurred  would  ever 
be  believed  ?  Naturally,  the  Colonel,  already  prejudiced, 
would  decide  the  case  against  him  whatever  he  might 
say ;  would  in  all  probability  jeer  at  his  explanation, 
scoff  at  his  defence — and  that,  he  felt,  was  more  than 
he  could  stand.  After  all,  it  didn't  matter  much  now 
what  became  of  him.  He  was  ruined  anyway.  Up 
to  his  eyes  in  debt ;  Phillis  lost  to  him ;  all  hope 
of  success  in  his  profession  gone, — he  was  evidently 
destined  to  go  under.  What  was  the  good  of  trying 
to  fight  the  inevitable?  Far  better  say  nothing  at  all. 

So  when  at  length  he  was  given  an  opportunity  of 
denying  the  charge,  of  challenging  the  evidence,  he 
remained  silent. 

Sullen  and  seemingly  indifferent,  on  being  asked  what 
he  had  to  say  in  his  defence,  he  replied  '  Nothing.' 

In  spite  of  all  Punch's  bluster,  in  spite  of  all  his 
threats,  he  refused  to  speak. 

Stubbornly  he  adhered  to  his  decision  that  nothing 
they  should  say  or  do,  would  induce  him  to  open 
his  lips. 

Consequently,  after  a  few  trenchant  remarks  by  his 
Commanding  Officer,  the  accused  was  remanded  for 
trial  by  Court  Martial,  and  ordered  to  return  to  his 
quarters  under  close  arrest. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"Tossed 

Into  the  nothingness  of  scorn  and  noise 
Into  the  living  sea  of  waking  dreams." 

AFTER  the  stupendous  exertions  of  the  Keddah,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  elephants  to  have  a  rest.  Consequently, 
on  the  day  following  the  capture  of  the  wild  tusker, 
the  Maharajah's  guests  were  left  very  much  to  their 
own  devices.  Some  went  out  shooting:  a  small  party 
rode  off  with  one  of  the  lesser  Rajahs  to  witness 
some  Hawking — a  favourite  pastime  of  the  natives  of 
the  district — and  the  remainder,  amongst  whom  were 
Phillis  and  Captain  Stubbs,  amused  themselves  by 
strolling  about  the  camp  and  the  neighbourhood. 

In  a  secluded  corner  of  the  woods,  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  interested  natives,  the  little  party  came 
upon  the  wild  elephant  that  had  been  captured  the 
day  before. 

There  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  giant  height — firmly 
secured  by  great  steel  shackles  and  stout  ropes — he 
stood  towering  above  them,  his  curving  tusks  gleaming 
sharp  and  threatening,  scimitar -like  in  the  flickering 
light  and  shade. 

He  appeared  to  be  quite  resigned  to  his  fate  already, 
and  was  stolidly  munching  away  at  the  grass,  bundles 
of  which  were  piled  up  near  him. 
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"He  evidently,"  said  Phillis  to  her  companion, 
"appreciates  the  convenience  of  having  good  food  and 
plenty  of  it  provided  for  him.  Perhaps  he  won't  miss 
his  liberty  very  much  after  all." 

"Miss  it,  indeed,  I  don't  think,"  returned  Stubbs, 
in  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  modern  gilded  youth. 

From  the  captive  they  went  on  to  where,  in  a  broad, 
shallow  backwater  of  the  Ganges,  some  of  the  other 
elephants  were  being  given  a  bath  by  their  swarthy 
attendants. 

Such  a  sight  it  was !  As  the  elephants  lay  on  their 
sides,  round  and  bulging  in  the  water — which  in  their 
gambols  they  had  churned  up  until  it  resembled  pea- 
soup — their  trunks  up-curled,  their  great  heads  looking 
even  more  awkward  and  ungainly,  more  antediluvian, 
somehow,  than  when  they  stood  upright,  they  presented 
a  most  ridiculous  spectacle, — for  all  the  world  like 
one  of  Punch's  prehistoric  peeps ! 

The  mahouts  busily  walked  and  crawled  and  scrambled 
about  on  the  huge  prostrate  bodies — which,  glistening 
with  water,  were  not  unlike  the  swelling,  grey,  mud- 
banks,  wrinkled  and  ribbed,  of  the  holy  river  Ganges — 
clambering  fearlessly  over  the  hills  and  dales  of  dusky 
hide,  fold  on  great  leathern  fold,  armour  of  proof,  and 
scrubbing  away  assiduously  with  what  appeared  to  Phillis 
to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  ordinary,  hard,  un- 
feeling, common-or-garden  bricks ! 

"Bath-brick,  no  doubt,"  said  Stubbs  with  the  air 
of  a  discoverer.  "  Meanin'  of  the  term  has  always  been 
a  mystery  to  me  till  now." 

He  was  in  great  form  that  day,  exuding  facetiousness, 
and  this  made  him  even  more  trying  than  usual. 

Phillis,  after  much  anxious  thought  on  the  momentous 
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subject  of  marriage  with  him,  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
leave  the  ultimate  determination  of  her  fate  to  her 
parents.  She  would  write  and  tell  them  of  Captain  Stubbs' 
proposal,  and  would  say  that  if  they  really  wished 
her  to  marry  him,  she  would  do  so  ...  that  there 
was  .  .  .  that  there  was  no  one  else  .  .  .  and  that 
she  thought  he  would  make  her  a  good  husband.  .  .  . 

This  decision  she  intended  to  make  known  to  him 
when  he  should  come  to  her  demanding  an  answer. 

It  would,  she  knew,  be  at  least  five  or  six  weeks 
before  she  could  hear  from  home,  and  she  felt  that 
she  must  have  time  ...  a  little  time  .  .  .  before 
deciding  irrevocably. 

She  would  be  nice  to  him,  of  course,  and  break  it  as 
gently  as  she  could  to  him  that  he  was  not  to  have  an 
answer  just  yet.  .  .  .  But  she  must  not  be  hurried  .  .  . 
she  must  think  it  over.  She  hoped  he  would  under- 
stand. 

Without  doubt,  the  evil  star  of  poor  Captain  Stubbs 
was  in  the  ascendant  when,  on  the  party  turning  home- 
wards, he  seized  the  opportunity  of  more  or  less  forcibly 
appropriating  her,  and  of  recounting  for  her  edification, 
as  he  strutted  jauntily  along  by  her  side,  all  the  latest 
news. 

"  Bad  business  that  at  Ghazipur — what  ? "  he  said,  in 
course  of  conversation. 

"  What  business  ? "  inquired  Phillis  absently. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  about  it  ?  But  of  course  you 
have — it's  your  own  station." 

"  I've  been  out  in  the  jungle  with  the  Cumberledges, 
you  know,  for  quite  a  long  time.  .  .  ." 

"Why,  that  row  in  the  Westshires,  I  mean,"  he 
explained. 
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"  The  Westshires  ?  Why,  what  happened  ? "  she  asked, 
with  sudden  interest. 

"  Oh,  nothing  of  any  importance,"  he  replied  casually. 
"  A  subaltern  knocked  a  captain  down  in  public,  and 
danced  a  war  dance  on  his  body,  I  believe." 

"  Who,  who  ? "  she  cried,  in  a  panic  of  premonition. 

"  Grant  was  the  name  of  one  of  them,"  he  answered) 
with  aggravating  deliberation.  "The  striker  he  was,  I 
think  .  .  .  or,"  with  a  laugh — that  appalling  laugh  of 
his — "or  possibly  the  strikee.  I  don't  remember  ex- 
actly ;  any  way,  it's  a  disgraceful  case.  In  public,  you 
know,  and  all  that.  Looks  as  if  there's  a  lot  of  bounders 
in  these  Line  regiments,  don't  it  ? " 

"  Grant  was  the  name,  you  say.  Grant,"  repeated 
Phillis,  from  whose  heart  the  sudden  shadow  of  fore- 
boding had  been  dispelled  by  his  words.  "I  know 
him  .  .  .  Captain  Grant.  Tell  me  about  it." 

"  Oh,  Grant's  a  captain,  is  he  ?  Well,  in  that  case,  he 
couldn't  have  been  the  striker."  Then,  with  his  insuffer- 
able laugh,  he  went  on,  "  He  must  have  been  the  strikee 
after  all." 

"Don't  laugh  like  that,"  cried  Phillis,  white  with 
apprehension,  in  a  voice  she  scarcely  recognised  as  her 
own.  "  Quick  ;  who  was  the  other  ? " 

"  Oh,  one  of  the  subalterns,"  he  replied,  staring  at  her 
in  open-mouthed  surprise.  "  I  forget  the  name  for  the 
moment.  ...  He  used  to  race  a  bit  in  a  small  way,  I 
remember.  Dare  ...  is  there  a  Dare  ? " 

At  his  words  the  whole  scene  reeled  before  her  eyes ; 
a  confused  medley  of  waving  branches,  heaving 
foliage,  gnarled  and  knotted  trunks  of  distorted  trees, 
that  seemed  to  dance  a  fantastic  minuet,  mocking  her 
misery. 
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She  clung  to  him  for  support. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  his  rough  voice  soft  and 
almost  tender.  "  Do  you  feel  faint  ?  Sit  here  a  minute," 
leading  her  as  he  spoke  to  where  a  fallen  giant  of  the 
forest  lay  solitary,  moss-grown,  forgotten  it  seemed,  in 
those  grim  aisles;  disowned  rather,  repudiated  by  all 
the  other  trees,  its  former  companions,  that  flourished 
still  alive,  and  looked  towards  it  over  a  gulf — the  gulf 
incomprehensible  that  separates  living  from  dead. 

The  application  to  her  lips  of  a  gorgeous  brandy  flask 
— one  of  the  numerous  extravagant  articles  of  equip- 
ment that  formed  Stubbs's  elaborate  jungle  kit — brought 
some  of  the  colour  back  to  her  cheeks. 

"  There,"  he  said,  delighted  at  the  effect  of  the  stimu- 
lant, "that'll  soon  put  you  right.  Famous  old  brandy, 
this  .  .  .  cost.  .  .  ." 

"  Tell  me  ...  tell  me,"  she  faltered,  "  about  it — about 
him." 

"  What  ?  About  that  fella  Dare,  and  the  row  in  the 
Westshires  ?  Is  that  the  trouble  ?  Why,  what  .  .  .  ? " 

"  We  ...  we  were  brought  up  together,"  she 
explained. 

"Oh,  that's  the  chap,  is  it?  I  remember  your  tell- 
ing me  about  him,  now.  It  looks  bad  for  him,  I'm 
afraid.  .  .  .  He's  pretty  sure  to  be  kicked  out.  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  no,  no ;  it  can't  be  true,"  she  protested  wildly. 
'*  Why,  he's  the  bravest  soldier  in  the  whole  world. 
They  could  never  turn  him  out.  Surely,  surely,  it  can't 
be  true." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,"  he  returned  soothingly,  alarmed 
at  her  distress.  "  I  don't  know  much  about  it,  anyhow. 
There  was  an  account  in  one  of  the  papers  I  got  last 
night  of  the  Court  Martial.  I'll  send  it.  .  .  ." 
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"  Court  Martial ! "  she  cried  in  anguish,  leaping  to  her 
feet.  "  Quick,  quick,  let  us  go  back  ;  oh,  let  us  go  back 
at  once ! " 

She  seemed  to  be  quite  oblivious  of  his  presence, 
talking  wildly  to  herself,  and  hurrying,  hurrying  over 
the  rough  track  that  led  to  the  camp.  Puffing  prodigi- 
ously, stout  little  Stubbs  in  his  tight  little  boots,  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  her  as  she 
sped  along — her  face  frozen  to  a  white  mask  of  misery, 
eyes  unseeing,  hair  blown  wild,  tremulous  anxiety  and 
eager  effort  in  every  lithe  movement  of  her  slim  delicate 
limbs. 

At  first  the  blow  had  stunned  her.  Her  mind  seemed 
to  be  completely  paralysed. 

"  Peter  in  trouble.  .  .  .  Peter  a  prisoner.  .  .  .  Tried 
by  Court  Martial ! " 

She  kept  saying  this  over  and  over  to  herself, 
but  her  brain  refused  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
words. 

As  she  hastened  forward  she  found  herself  gazing 
intently  at  a  large  bird  perched  on  a  bare  branch  high 
among  the  tree-tops.  A  hideous  vulture  it  was,  with  a 
bald  head — obscene,  loathsome ;  its  fleshy  neck  encircled 
by  a  frill  of  shabby  feathers. 

She  was  completely  absorbed  for  the  moment  in  the 
contemplation  of  this  revolting  object;  and  it  was  not 
until  she  caught  her  foot  in  a  trailing  creeper  and  nearly 
fell  down,  that  she  came  to  herself,  and  recollected  where 
she  was,  and  what  she  was  doing. 

Often  will  the  mind,  overburdened  with  anxiety  or 
distress,  find  temporary  respite  in  this  way,  by  con- 
centrating itself  on  some  trivial,  irrelevant  object — the 
carpet's  pattern  in  the  surgeon's  room,  the  ticking  of  a 
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clock,  or  the  fluttering  of  the  blinds  in  the  chamber  of 
death. 

On  reaching  the  camp  she  waited  impatiently  whilst 
Stubbs  went  to  fetch  the  newspaper ;  then,  scarcely 
stopping  to  thank  him,  she  hurried  away  to  her  tent, 
spread  it  out  on  the  bed,  and  kneeling  beside  it,  eagerly 
scanned  the  headlines. 

" '  Frontier  Rising '  .  .  .  '  Fiscal  Policy '  .  .  .  nothing 
about  it  here !  Ah,"  with  a  cry,  catching  her  breath, 
"what's  this?"  ...  'An  Officer's  Court  Martial- 
Lieutenant  Dare.  .  .  .'" 

The  letters  danced  before  her  eyes — flies  buzzing  about 
the  corpse  of  her  dead  hopes — and  for  some  moments 
she  could  not  make  out  the  words. 

Then,  with  an  effort,  mastering  her  emotion,  she  forcibly 
concentrated  her  attention  and,  only  half  comprehending 
the  meaning  of  the  legal  terms,  read  as  follows : — 

" '  In  the  Court  Martial  held  at  Ghazipur  on  Lieu- 
tenant Dare,  Westshire  Regiment,  the  Judge  Advocate 
said  in  his  summing  up  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Court  to  find,  regarding  the  charge :  firstly,  whether  at 
the  place  and  on  the  date  stated  the  accused  struck  or 
used  insubordinate  language  towards  Captain  Grant; 
and  secondly,  whether  the  accused  was  inferior  in  rank 
to  Captain  Grant. 

" '  Captain  Grant  stated  on  oath  that  the  accused 
struck  him,  and  made  use  of  the  precise  language  set 
out,  as  well  as  other  abusive  terms  which  the  witness 
had  forgotten. 

"'It  was  for  the  Court  to  say  whether  the  defence, 
by  cross-examination  or  otherwise,  had  thrown  any 
reasonable  doubt  on  the  credibility  or  the  veracity  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 
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"'The  Army  List  showed  that  Captain  Grant  was 
a  '  superior '  to  the  accused.  This  superiority  was 
perhaps  not  great,  but  it  existed,  so  that  the  point  was 
established. 

"'The  Law  would  be  found  in  Section  8,  Part  2  of 
the  Army  Act,  as  to  every  person  subject  to  Military 
Law  who  commits  any  of  the  following  offences — that 
is  to  say,  'Strikes,  or  uses,  or  offers  violence  to  his 
superior  officer.'  It  might  be  observed  that  provocation 
by  Captain  Grant  to  the  accused  would  not  justify  or 
excuse  violence  or  improper  language. 

" '  It  fell  to  the  Court  to  decide  what  had  happened 
at  the  club  on  the  twenty-second  of  January  between 
the  accused  and  Captain  Grant.  .  .  .'" 

"The  night  of  the  dance,"  Phillis  whispered  with 
dry  lips,  "  when  I  sent.  .  .  .  Oh,  no,  no  !  surely  I 
am  not  responsible  for  this.  .  .  ." 

For  a  while  the  horror  of  the  thought  that  pos- 
sibly it  was  she  herself  who  had  been  the  cause — 
the  unwitting  cause — of  Peter's  outbreak,  overwhelmed 
her. 

Why,  why  had  she  sent  Captain  Grant  to  look  for 
him  that  night  ?  .  .  .  She  knew  how  they  hated  one 
another !  It  was  she  .  .  .  she  who  was  to  blame.  It 
was  her  fault  ...  all  her  fault. 

And  she  flung  herself  face  downwards  on  the  bed, 
sobbing  pitifully — heart-broken. 

That  she  of  all  people — she  who  cared  more  for  Peter 
than  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  who 
would  far  rather  have  died  than  injure  him  in  any  way, 
than  cause  him  a  moment's  unhappiness — should  have 
been  the  means  of  disgracing  him,  of  bringing  about 
his  ruin ! 
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"  Peter,  Peter ! "  she  sobbed  aloud  in  her  misery. 
"  Oh,  forgive  me,  forgive  me ! " 

For  a  long  time  she  lay  there,  cold  and  motionless, 
as  though  drowned  in  the  dark  flood  Despair,  whose 
rushing  tides  surged  over  her. 

Was  there  no  hope  ?  Could  she  do  nothing  .  .  . 
nothing  .  .  .  nothing  ...  to  help  him  ?  Oh,  the 
misery  of  being  a  woman  !  She  must  go  back  to  Ghazi- 
pur  at  once.  She  would  see  the  Court — the  judges. 
She  would  tell  them  about  him.  How  brave  he  was. 
How  splendid.  And  that  other,  who  was  not  fit.  ... 
She  would  tell  them  about  him  too.  She  must  go  at 
once — at  once.  And  she  sprang  up  from  the  bed.  The 
Court  would  understand.  She  would  explain  the  sort 
of  man  Captain  Grant  was.  And  they  would  probably 
try  him  then,  and  turn  him  out  when  they  had  let 
Peter  go. 

Was  there  anything  more  in  that  ridiculous  paper, 
she  wondered,  her  eyes  falling  on  it  as  it  lay,  crumpled 
and  tear-stained,  beside  the  bed.  Picking  it  up,  she  went 
on  reading  from  the  place  where  she  had  left  off — 

" '  It  fell  to  the  Court  to  decide  what  had  happened  at 
the  club  on  the  twenty-second  of  January  between  the 
accused  .  .  .' — that  was  Peter — the  accused  indeed ! 
How  dared  they !  As  though  he  were  a  criminal !  .  .  . 
'  and  Captain  Grant.  The  Court  had  the  evidence  before 
it,  and  in  considering  all  the  points,  the  Court  should 
recollect  that  the  accused  was  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  every  reasonable  doubt.  .  .  .'  Well,  he  thinks  Peter 
oughtn't  to  be  punished  anyway.  Why,  what's  this 
.  .  .  'The  decision  of  the  Court  will  be  promulgated 
when  confirmed  by  the  Commander -in -Chief.  Mean- 
while the  accused  was  escorted  back  to  his  quarters 
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under  .  .  .'"  and  here  her  tears  broke  out  afresh, 
"'under  close  arrest.'" 

What  does  it  mean  ?  Is  it  all  over  ?  Surely  it  can't 
be.  The  whole  trial  finished  !  The  prisoner  condemned. 

Had  he  not  been  found  guilty  she  knew  he  would 
have  been  released  then  and  there. 

"  And  I  can't  help  after  all.  Oh,  Peter,  Peter ! "  she 
sobbed,  throwing  herself  again  upon  the  bed.  "  It 
seems  so  hopeless — so  inhuman  —  so  cold-blooded. 
What  do  they  care?  And  it's  all  done,  apparently. 
Irrevocably  settled.  'The  Court's  decision'  .  .  .  and 
I  can  do  nothing  .  .  .  nothing  .  .  .  nothing  .  .  .  and 
it's  all  my  fault." 

She  was  back  once  more  in  the  depths  of  woe,  helpless 
in  the  bitter  waters  of  affliction. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

"  'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own." 

OLD  David,  a  forlorn  figure,  stood  at  the  gate  of  the 
drive  that  led  to  his  young  master's  house. 

Wearily  he  warmed  his  old  bones  in  the  wan  light 
of  the  wintry  sun  scarce  risen ;  wistfully  he  watched 
the  windows,  waiting  for  a  sign  that  Peter  was  awake, 
and  needed  him. 

Very  frail  and  shadowy  he  looked,  very  thin 
and  wizened,  as  he  stood  there,  leaning  against  the 
gatepost. 

In  the  glowing  light  of  day  the  network  of  his 
multitudinous  wrinkles  —  knee -deep,  they  were,  Peter 
used  to  say — showed  with  uncompromising  distinctness, 
and  every  bristling  silver  hair  of  his  moustache  and 
beard,  gleamed  white  against  the  black  background  of 
his  worn,  anxious  old  face. 

Dreary  had  been  his  days  of  late,  dismal  and  desolate. 

When  first  Peter  had  been  placed  under  arrest,  the 
poor  old  man  had  not,  in  the  very  least  degree,  been 
able  to  understand  what  was  the  matter.  There  was 
something  wrong,  he  knew,  but  he  could  not  make 
out  what  it  was. 

His  master  was  not  sick.     He  did  not  stay  in  bed. 
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The  Doctor-Sahib  had  not  been.  Why,  then,  did  he 
never  go  out?  Why  were  all  his  meals  sent  over  to 
him  from  the  Mess  ?  Why  did  none  of  the  other 
officers  ever  come  to  see  him  ?  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

Then  came  the  trial;  and  old  David  was  no  longer 
left  in  doubt. 

His  master  had  been  doing  something  wrong — 
something  dreadfully  wrong,  apparently. 

But  what  could  it  be  ?  What  crime  was  there  that 
his  beloved  Sahib  could  have  committed  ? 

Certainly,  it  was  not  beating  the  servants.  The 
master  was,  if  anything,  too  kind  to  his  servants.  A 
good  beating  every  now  and  then  did  some  of  these 
low-caste  sweepers  good. 

Rubbing  together  his  old  hands — lank  and  brown  as 
the  ribbed  sea  sand — David  chuckled  to  himself  as  he 
thought  of  a  former  master  of  his  who,  years  ago,  had 
been  fined  for  beating  one  of  his  servants.  Directly 
after  the  trial,  the  Sahib  had  caught  the  man,  and 
beaten  him  again  .  .  .  very  much  beating  .  .  .  and 
had  again  been  run  in  and  fined.  But  on  the  second 
occasion  he  had  appeared  in  Court,  armed  with  an 
enormous  bag  of  rupees  .  .  .  the  price  of  many  beatings 
.  .  .  saying  that  he  was  prepared  to  pay  it  all,  to  the 
very  last  rupee,  for  the  pleasure  of  chastising  a  servant 
who  was  such  a  rogue,  and  vowing  that  he  looked  upon 
it  as  money  well  spent. 

But  that  was  in  the  old  days,  before  the  English  had 
spoilt  the  black  men — spoilt  them  as  children  are  spoilt 
by  excessive  kindness ;  by  petting  and  pampering  them 
instead  of  punishing;  by  coddling  and  cosseting  them, 
instead  of  controlling.  Pish  !  He  had  no  patience  with 
such  folly.  .  .  . 
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He  was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  the  sharp  sound 
of  trotting  hoofs  on  the  road  close  beside  him. 

A  slim  figure  in  a  grey  habit  on  a  chestnut  horse 
was  between  him  and  the  sun. 

With  mournful  dignity,  the  old  man  salaamed  low  to 
this  dazzling  vision.  The  Miss -Sahib  from  the  Com- 
missioner's was  his  master's  friend,  he  knew.  Often 
had  he  seen  them  riding  together. 

"  Where  is  the  Sahib  ? "  Phillis  inquired  tremu- 
lously, her  sweet  face  drawn  and  white  with  suffering, 
the  halo  of  her  fair  hair  shining  bright  against  the  sun. 
"  Where  is  he  ?  I  must  see  him." 

"  Master  never  seeing,"  was  David's  reply,  inexorable 
in  its  tone  of  hopeless  finality. 

"  But  I  must  see  him  at  once.    Go  and  tell  him,  please." 

"Master  never  seeing,  Miss-Sahib  .  .  .  never  seeing. 
That  his  order." 

"  Oh,  what  can  I  do  ?  What  can  I  do  ? "  she  cried  in 
desperation,  beating  together  her  little  gloved  hands. 
"  Wouldn't  he  come  out  into  the  verandah  and  talk  to 
me  .  .  .  just  for  a  minute  ? " 

"Master  never  speaking,  Miss-Sahib.  .  .  .  Never 
speaking,"  replied  poor  old  David,  standing  very  stiff 
and  upright,  whilst  the  tears  trickled  down  his  fur- 
rowed, withered  cheeks.  "Never  speaking  for  many 
days.  .  .  ." 

This  was  more  than  Phillis  could  bear.  Catching  her 
breath  painfully,  she  stammered — 

"I  ...  I  ...  I'll  write  to  him,"  and  turning  her 
horse's  head,  she  galloped  away. 

Blinded  with  tears,  bending  low  in  the  saddle,  her 
slender  body  shaken  with  uncontrollable  sobs,  she  sped 
recklessly  down  the  road. 
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David  stood  watching  her  as  she  flew  along — a  little 
cloud  of  sunlit  dust  —  until  she  disappeared  in  the 
distance. 

"For  my  part,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  That 
ass  Platitude  has  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the 
stick,  as  usual.  .  .  ." 

Denison  was  furious  with  them  all. 

Pacing  up  and  down  the  ante-room,  he  lashed  each 
of  his  brother  officers  in  turn  with  the  scourge  of 
his  merciless  tongue. 

Fools,  clowns,  idiots,  dolts  that  they  were !  Surely 
they  could  see  it  was  a  '  put  up '  job  !  Was  it  likely 
that  Peter  would  knock  the  fella  down  for  saying 
something  about  a  horse  ?  It  was  ridiculous.  They 
might  have  known  that  much.  And  why  on  earth 
hadn't  it  been  hushed  up,  he  would  like  to  know. 
What  the  devil  did  they  want  to  go  dragging  the 
regiment's  name  in  the  mud  like  that  for  ?  .  .  . 
The  papers  were  full  of  the  damned  thing.  Lord,  if 
only  he  had  been  there ! 

Travel -stained  and  weary,  he  had  arrived  in  Ghazi- 
pur  only  that  afternoon,  having  come  back  just  as 
fast  as  boat  and  train  could  bring  him,  all  the  way 
from  Japan. 

On  hearing  the  news  that  Peter  had  been  placed 
under  arrest,  and  would  probably  be  tried  by  Court 
Martial,  he  had  at  once  thrown  up  his  leave,  and 
started  off  post  haste  to  the  rescue. 

He  knew  what  bitter  enemies  the  boy  would  have 
to  contend  with  in  Grant,  and  spiteful,  treacherous 
Snake.  The  Colonel,  too,  who  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
him,  partly  owing  to  the  '  nose  -  pulling  incident,' 
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but  more  largely  on  account  of  his  friendship  with 
Anstruther,  would  be  pretty  sure  to  '  run '  the  case 
for  all  it  was  worth.  He  felt  that  if  only  he  could 
get  back  in  time  he  would  be  sure  to  find  a  hundred 
ways  in  which  he  could  be  of  assistance  to  his  un- 
fortunate subaltern. 

But  lethargic  Eastern  trains  that  sauntered  slowly, 
indifferent  to  his  impatience,  combined  with  malicious, 
deliberate  boats  that  never  would  fit  in,  had — delay 
upon  tedious  delay — made  the  long  journey  almost 
interminable. 

The  very  stars  in  their  courses  had  fought  against 
him ! 

And  now  at  last  he  had  arrived  only  to  find  that  all 
was  over, — that  he  was  too  late. 

The  sentence  had  not  yet  actually  been  promulgated, 
but  there  was  little  doubt  in  his  mind  that  it  would  be 
dismissal,  in  some  form  or  another.  He  hoped  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  boy  might  be  allowed  to 
resign  his  commission.  That  was  a  little  less  revoltingly 
degrading  than  being  publicly  branded  as  an  officer 
for  whose  services  his  Majesty  had  no  further  use.  Poor 
old  Peter,  he  happened  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  officers 
his  Majesty  had  got  in  the  whole  of  his  army  ...  if 
only  his  Majesty  knew  ! 

It  was  maddening. 

And  now  in  addition,  piling  on  the  agony,  here  was 
a  letter  from  Anstruther  —  written  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  before  he  had  heard  of  the  Court  Martial — to 
say  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  approach  old  Sir 
Peter  yet  awhile,  on  the  subject  of  his  scapegrace 
nephew's  debts,  as  the  poor  old  man  was  nearly  off  his 
head  with  grief  at  the  death  of  his  young  wife.  She 
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had  never,  it  appeared,  regained  her  strength  after  the 
birth  of  the  longed-for  son  and  heir,  who — according  to 
Anstruther — was  'a  poor  sickly  undersized  little  snipe 
of  a  chap,  to  have  been  the  cause  of  such  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  misery.' 

"  What  can  I  do  ? "  groaned  distracted  Denison.  "  What 
the  devil  can  I  do  ?  " 

He  could  see  Grant,  of  course,  and  tell  him  he  was  a 
liar.  But  that  wouldn't  be  very  much  use  to  any  one. 
He  might  even  go  and  have  a  '  turn  up'  with  the  Colonel. 
But  what  would  be  the  good  of  that  ?  One  thing  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  do — to  find  out  the  truth.  He  knew  that 
this  was  a  trumped-up  charge.  Grant  was  a  liar ;  Platt 
a  fool ;  the  Colonel  a  bully ;  and  Seton  .  .  .  well,  Seton, 
as  everybody  knew,  was  a  snake.  If  only  he  himself  had 
been  there  at  the  time !  Now  it  was  too  late — too  late. 

Just  then,  looking  out  of  the  window,  he  saw  in  the 
distance,  moving  moodily  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mess,  a  familiar,  ungainly  figure.  The  slouching  walk 
seemed  to  be  even  more  slovenly  than  usual,  the  heavy 
feet  dragged  slowly,  listlessly  along ;  the  heavy  head 
hung  forward,  ponderously  forlorn. 

It  was  poor  puzzle  -  brained  old  Platt,  miserably 
uncomprehending,  perplexedly  repentant ;  unable  to 
understand  the  nature  of  his  offence,  but  feeling  acutely 
its  enormity. 

Peter  had  given  him  such  a  look  at  the  Court 
Martial.  He  couldn't  get  over  it.  ...  But  what 
did  it  mean  ?  What  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  holy 
had  he  done  to  deserve  it?  For  the  life  of  him,  he 
couldn't  tell. 

He  had  been  compelled  to  attend  the  Court  Martial 
as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution — ordered  to  give  his 
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evidence,  hadn't  he  ?  No  one  could  possibly  suppose 
that  he  wanted  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  beastly  thing. 
Peter  must  have  known  that  he  was  there  under  com- 
pulsion .  .  .  that  he  would  far  rather  not  have  spoken 
at  all. 

He  had  seen  the  blow  struck,  and  heard  what  had 
been  said,  of  course.  There  was  no  way  out  of  that. 
He  couldn't  help  it.  Surely  Peter  didn't  expect  him 
to  lie  about  it !  And  if  not,  why  on  earth  did  he  look 
at  him  like  that — just  as  if  he  thought  him  the  lowest- 
down  sort  of  sweep  imaginable,  not  fit  to  live  ...  a 
traitor  ...  a  Judas  ...  a  serpent's  tooth  ...  a 
broken  reed.  .  .  .  What  could  it  all  mean  ?  Never 
had  any  fella  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  been  in  such  a 
quandary  .  .  .  such  a  dilemma  .  .  .  such  a  cul-de-sac 
.  .  .  such  a  blind  Sally  .  .  .  call  it  what  you  would, 
as  he  was  in ! 

"  Hi,  Platt,  come  in  here  a  minute,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you,"  cried  Denison,  leaning  out  of  the  window. 

Platt  looked  up,  and  started  a  little  when  he  saw  who 
it  was  that  was  hailing  him. 

"  I  wish  I  was  dead,"  was  his  dolorous  greeting,  a 
minute  later,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Rubbish  !  "  said  Denison,  unfeelingly.  "  Tell  me  the 
whole  story  now,  from  beginning  to  end. 

And  Platt,  labouring  through  a  labyrinth  of  repetition 
and  tautologous  circumlocution,  told  his  tale. 

"You  mean  to  tell  me,"  stormed  Denison  when  it 
was  finished,  "that  Peter  knocked  the  fella  down  just 
because  he  said  Stella  was  a  jade!" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Platt,  glumly  positive. 

"  You  are  perfectly  certain  you  heard  the  word  Stella 
used,  are  you  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  Stella  ...  or  your  pony  ...  or  she  ...  or 
words  to  that  effect." 

"  Words  to  that  effect !  To  what  effect,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  Do  you  mean  you  heard  Grant  say  '  She  is 
a  jade ! ' " 

"  Yes." 

"She.  She.  She!  Why  should  you  jump  to  the 
conclusion  at  once  that  they  were  talking  about 
Stella  ? " 

"  Oh,  there's  no  doubt  about  that — it  was  just  after 
the  race,  you  know.  I  heard  him  say  something  about 
losing,  and  that  she  was  a  little  jade.  It  couldn't  have 
b-been  any  one  but  Stella,  you  know." 

"  Why  not  ?  Why  the  devil  not  ?  Little  jade.  It 
sounds  much  more  as  if  he  was  talking  about  a  woman. 
And  I'll  bet  that's  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  the 
swine — the  foul,  infernal,  anthraxed  swine  ! " 

Denison's  expletives  were  always  picturesque  and 
unexpected. 

Platt  was  utterly  taken  aback  by  this  view  of  the 
case.  Until  this  moment  it  had  never  entered  his 
head  that  Grant  could  have  been  talking  of  any  one 
but  Stella. 

"And  you — and  you,"  went  on  Denison  mercilessly, 
"you  who  call  yourself  his  friend,  come  forward  with 
a  story  like  this.  .  .  .  With  evidence  based  on  your 
own  idiotic  imagination.  .  .  .  Built  up  out  of  nothing 
at  all.  .  .  .  The  very  words,  I've  no  doubt,  put  into 
your  futile  mouth.  Bah !  I've  no  patience  with  you. 
Go  away — the  sight  of  you  makes  me  sick.  I  didn't 
think  that  the  whole  British  army  contained  such  a 
miserable,  feeble-minded  nincompoop ! " 

"B-but    M-major,"    protested    Platt    abjectly.      "I 
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argued  the  whole  thing  out  again  and  again  in  my 
mind,  and  came  to  the  conclusion.  .  .  ." 

"  Bah  !  Did  Grant  tell  you  what  to  say,  or  did  he 
not  ? " 

"  No.  ...     Not  exactly." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  not  exactly  ?  " 

"  W-well,  it  wasn't  so  m-much  what  he  said,  as  what 
/  s-saw  and  heard.  I  ...  I  argued  the  whole  thing 
out.  ..." 

"Oh,  there's  no  need  for  you  to  trot  out  your 
spavined  old  arguments  and  put  them  through  their 
doddering  paces  at  this  time  of  day.  You  have 
probably  been  the  means  of  causing  a  brother  officer 
to  lose  his  commission  .  .  .  that's  all.  And  I  hope," 
grimly,  "I  hope  you're  satisfied." 

"W-well,  here's  .  .  .  here's  Seton,  M-major,"  stam- 
mered Platt,  on  the  defensive,  plaintively  resentful. 
"He'll  tell  you  I  d-did  all  I  could.  I  ...  I  ... 
I  ..." 

"Grrrr  .  .  .  the  Snake.  I  wouldn't  trust  him  a 
yard  .  .  ." 

Seton,  with  an  ingratiating  smile  of  welcome,  came 
sidling  across  the  room  to  where  Denison,  a  storm- 
cloud  on  his  brow,  sat  glowering. 

"Hullo,  Denison,"  he  began,  "this  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure.  Surely  your  leave's  not  up  yet,  is  it  ? " 

Frowning  at  him,  Denison  snapped  out — 

"What  devil's  games  are  these  that  you've  been  up 
to  whilst  I've  been  away?"  Then,  without  waiting 
for  him  to  reply,  he  went  on,  "The  Colonel  and  this 
West  Indian  fella,  Grant,  and  you,  I  suppose,  —  as 
ever  since  you've  been  Adjutant  you've  always  been 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief  in  the  regiment — seem 
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to  have  been  doing  your  damnedest  to  get  rid  of  the  best 
officer  we've  got;  seem  to  have  been  trying  to  hound 
him  out  of  the  service.  What  the  devil  do  you  mean 
by  it?" 

"Oh,  hang  it  all,"  sniggered  Seton,  who  never  took 
offence  if  he  could  possibly  help  it,  "  it  wasn't  my  fault 
this  time.  I  don't  know  why  you  should  always  be  so 
down  on  me.  I  did  all  I  could,  you  know,  Denison,  to 
hush  the  beastly  thing  up,  but  the  Colonel 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  Colonel,  of  course ;  you  always  shelter 
yourself  behind  him,  don't  you  ? "  snarled  Denison, 
exasperated. 

"  I  think  it's  a  little  hard,"  muttered  Seton,  "  that  I 
should  be  held  responsible  if  any  of  your  friends  choose 
to  get  into  trouble.  I  don't  see  what  right " 

"  Go  to  the  devil,"  fumed  Denison.  "  I  know  you — 
Snake  !  " 

Thus  goaded,  the  Honourable  James,  venomously 
triumphant,  said  sweetly — 

"I  am  sure  you'll  be  sorry  to  hear,  Denison,  since 
you  feel  so  strongly  about  it,  that  Dare  is  leaving  us ; 
that  the  army  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  valuable  services ; 
that,  in  fact,  he's  kicked  out." 

Denison  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Is  that  true  ? "  he  cried,  looking  sharply  into  Seton's 
shifty  eyes.  "  Have  you  heard  officially  ? " 

"Yes ;  we  got  the  sad  news  just  now,"  sneered  Snake, 
no  longer  surreptitiously  hostile,  but  a  declared  foe. 
"  He  has  been  cashiered." 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

"  Is  Memory  most  of  miseries,  miserable, 
Or  the  one  flower  of  ease  in  bitterest  hell  ? ' 

ALONE  sat  Peter  in  his  desolate  room,  whilst  the  shadows 
lengthened  and  the  dying  day  grew  dim. 

Before  him,  spread  out  on  the  table,  lay  an  official 
document  which  David  had  just  brought  in. 

It  was  a  formal  intimation  of  the  result  of  the  Court 
Martial. 

Mechanically  he  read  it,  and  re-read  it,  and  read  it 
yet  again. 

There  had  never  been  any  real  doubt  in  his  mind 
since  the  trial,  what  his  sentence  would  be.  And  yet, 
now  that  his  expectations  were  realised,  now  that  the 
very  worst  that  could  happen  to  him,  had  happened, 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  what  it  meant. 

Cashiered  ! 

This  was  the  end,  then.  He  was  kicked  out — 
disgraced. 

Mentally  he  reviewed  the  sorry  succession  of  events 
that  had  brought  him  to  his  present  plight. 

First  there  had  been  the  loss  of  his  step  owing  to 
Grant's  promotion  from  the  Jamaica  Regiment.  The 
magnitude  of  this  misfortune  had  been  increased  a 
thousandfold  by  the  insufferableness  of  his  supplanter. 
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That  he  should  have  been  passed  over  by  such  a 
miserable  reptile  —  that  was  what  had  hurt  him 
most. 

After  that,  the  death  of  Lucifer,  and  the  consequent 
deeper  sinking  into  desperate  debt. 

This  calamity  had  been  closely  followed  by  the  receipt 
of  the  telegram  that  told  of  the  arrival  of  yet  another 
supplanter — a  son  and  heir  to  old  Sir  Peter. 

Fate  had  made  of  him  a  very  Esau,  supplanted  and 
betrayed ;  and  like  him,  his  hand  was  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him. 

Then  had  come  Stella's  defeat,  and  the  ruin  of  all  his 
hopes ;  the  destruction  of  all  his  many  plans  for  the 
future — a  future  in  which  Phillis.  .  .  .  But  of  her  he 
must  not  allow  himself  to  think. 

Ever  since  that  terrible  day  when  Stella  had  failed 
him  in  his  dire  need,  he  had  tried  to  put  all  thought 
of  his  old  playmate  out  of  his  mind. 

"  And  now  .  .  .  and  now,"  he  said  to  himself,  his  dry 
lips  unconsciously  forming  the  words,  "  now  she  will 
never  understand  .  .  .  never.  .  .  .  But  no,  I  will  not 
think  of  her,"  and  resolutely  he  drove  away  her  haunting 
image  that  with  such  sweet  persistency,  do  what  he 
would,  ever  floated  before  his  tired,  sleepless,  bitter 
eyes. 

Farewell,  happy,  empty  dreams !  Grim  reality  alone 
remained. 

Then  there  had  been  that  dance — that  fatal  dance — 
to  which  he  had  gone  so  unwillingly. 

Fate  had  driven  him. 

Fate,  with  yet  another  merry  jest  in  store  for  him, 
with  yet  another  freakish  prank  to  play  at  his  expense, 
had  thrown  Grant — jeering,  jibing,  oily,  fat,  pink  Grant 
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— in  his  path,  had  exposed  him  to  temptation  such  as 
no  one  could  withstand. 

Then,  as  if  to  crown  all,  had  come  Platt's  defection. 
Incredible,  inexplicable  as  it  was,  it  somehow  seemed 
now  to  be  '  all  of  a  piece '  with  the  rest  of  this  topsy- 
turvy time,  when  lies  alone  were  current  coin  and  truth 
of  no  avail. 

Relentless  fate  had  dealt  him  blow  after  pitiless 
blow ;  had  stripped  him  of  love,  of  friends,  of  ambi- 
tion; and  left  him  a  disgraced  and  penniless 
outcast. 

Was  there  no  such  thing  as  Justice  in  the  world  ? 
Was  Chance  the  sole  controlling  power  that  ruled  men's 
lives  ?  .  .  . 

Or  was  there  .  .  .  after  all,  a  mysterious  Influence 
somewhere;  a  vast,  incomprehensible  Guiding  Force 
which  had  set  the  stars  for  ever  whirling  in  their 
measureless  orbits,  and  the  invisible  electrons  speeding 
on  their  headlong  course. 

A  central  point;  unfathomably  far;  unimaginably 
remote — '  The  God  behind  the  Pleiades ' — round  which 
revolved  not  only  our  vast  Sun,  mere  speck  that  it 
was  in  the  fiery  immensity  of  the  Milky  Way,  but  all 
the  mighty  stars  of  all  the  Heavens,  taking  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  millions  of  centuries  to  complete  one 
single  revolution  in  their  interminable  task. 

Some  such  power  he  believed  in — a  power  entirely 
apart  from  all  human  attributes;  a  force  rather  than 
a  being;  unalterable,  relentless,  rather  than  beneficent 
or  cruel ;  comprising  all  good,  and  at  the  same  time — 
all  evil. 

Not  a  Law-giver — but  a  Law.  .  .  . 

Then  his  thoughts  drifted  in  another  direction. 
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What  a  waste  his  whole  life  seemed    ...    a  waste 
of  time    ...    of  money    ...    of  endeavour. 
He  was  a  failure. 

He  thought  of  the  long,  wearisome  hours  he  had 
slaved  in  order  to  pass  into  Sandhurst  ...  of  the  long, 
toilsome  months — years  rather — that  he  had  spent  in 
South  Africa  ...  of  all  that  he  had  ever  done,  or 
tried  to  do,  to  fit  himself  for  his  profession.  All 
wasted — wasted — wasted. 

He  thought  of  old  Sir  Peter  who  had  always  been  so 
fond  of  him  ...  so  proud  of  him. 

Poor  old  chap,  there  wasn't  much  reason  for  pride 
now ! 

He  would  feel  the  disgrace  of  this  terribly  .  .  . 
terribly.  The  disgrace  to  the  name  ...  to  the  family 
.  .  .  the  ignominy  of  it  all. 

Miserably  he  pictured  the  stern  old  martinet's  wrath 
.  .  .  his  amazement  ...  his  sorrow. 

Then  bitterly  he  reminded  himself  that  the  arrival 
of  an  heir  at  Croyston  had,  of  course,  put  things 
— so  far  as  he  was  concerned — on  quite  a  different 
footing. 

"The  old  man  won't  care  now,"  he  told  himself,  "he 
won't  care.  Nobody '11  care.  Why  should  they  ? " 

He  thought  of  the  home  he  had  forfeited — of  the 
friends  he  had  lost — of  the  happy,  memory-laden  past 
that  lay  behind  him — of  the  future,  blank  and  pitiless, 
before. 

What  a  mess  he  had  made  of  his  miserable  life — 
over  now,  before  he  was  twenty-eight.  .  .  . 

Not  that  it  had  really  been  a  miserable  life  —  far 
from  it. 

He  had  had  his  share  of  pastime ;   rather  more  than 
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his  share,  perhaps — and  he  had  had  his  share  of  toil — 
of  adventure — of  sport. 

What  a  glorious  time  that  had  been  in  Kashmir, 
for  instance,  the  first  summer  after  he  had  come  out 
from  home. 

He  had  gone  for  a  '  shoot '  for  three  blissful  months 
in  the  beautiful  wilds. 

What  a  joy  it  had  been,  scrambling  over  the  craggy 
heights  after  ibex  and  markhor ;  and  later,  in  the  peaceful 
smiling  valleys,  up  to  his  knees  in  flowers,  fighting 
his  way  through  butterflies,  in  search  of  the  wily, 
black  bear. 

Many  and  many  a  night,  too,  had  he  spent  lying  out 
under  the  stars,  waiting  —  and  generally  waiting  in 
vain — for  some  of  the  black  marauding  monsters  to 
come  and  be  killed. 

The  memory  of  one  thrilling  night  in  particular 
came  back  to  him.  .  .  .  He  had  been  crouching  for 
what  seemed  almost  like  a  lifetime  in  the  shadow  of 
a  large  rock,  which  stood  out  black  and  shining  in 
the  moonlight,  from  the  heaving  waves  of  a  turbulent 
sea  of  corn  that  tossed  and  swirled  in  the  gusty 
mountain  breeze. 

On  those  bleak,  steep  slopes,  the  cornfields — he  could 
see  them  now — were  ranged  in  narrow  terraces,  mere 
strips  of  precarious  cultivation,  one  above  the  other 
roughly  buttressed  and  revetted  with  great  stones  that 
formed  a  narrow,  grey  containing  wall  between  each 
step  in  the  continuous  golden  ladder  of  the  hillsides. 

How  cold  it  had  been.  .  .  .  He  had  lain  shivering, 
huddled  in  the  black  shadow  of  the  rock,  whilst 
clouds  scudded  across  the  moon,  and  the  corn  rustled 
incessantly. 
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All  at  once  he  had  heard  a  loud  snuffling  behind  him, 
and  turning  his  head,  had  seen  the  corn  on  the  step 
below  him,  oscillating  violently,  rippling  and  surging 
and  swaying  to  and  fro  —  evidently  agitated  by  the 
rapid  passage  of  some  large  body,  no  portion  of 
which,  however,  he  could  actually  see. 

Grasping  his  rifle,  he  had  crept  cautiously  downwards 
to  the  edge  of  the  step,  and  peered  over,  trying  to 
locate  the  intruder.  In  vain  —  absolutely  in  vain. 

A  hundred  times,  deceived  by  the  incessant  movement 
of  the  restless  corn,  which  seemed  to  be  shaken,  now 
here,  now  there,  by  something  more  than  the  wind 
alone,  he  had  felt  certain  he  had  marked  down  his 
quarry,  and  covering  the  suspected  spot  with  his  rifle> 
had  been  sorely  tempted  to  press  the  trigger. 

Each  time,  however,  he  had  thought  better  of  it,  and 
pausing  to  make  quite  certain  before  he  fired,  had 
invariably  seen  the  imaginary  disturbance  subside  into 
the  regular  rhythmic  sway  that  dishevelled  all  the  rest 
of  the  wind-swept  whirlpool  of  whispering  corn. 

Then  .  .  .  how  he  had  jumped !  He  smiled  now 
as  he  thought  of  it.  A  blood-curdling  sound  from  an 
entirely  unexpected  quarter — and  apparently  from  very 
close  indeed — had  thrilled  him  with  excitement. 

The  deep  breathing  of  some  huge,  invisible  animal — 
evidently  as  yet  unaware  of  his  presence  —  seemed 
suddenly  to  envelop  him,  and  deafeningly  to  fill  his 
straining  ears. 

Turning  quickly,  he  just  managed  to  catch  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  a  dark,  shadowy  object  that 
disappeared  instantly  amidst  the  corn  on  the  step 
above  him. 

Doubtless  it  was  another  bear  come  to  dine. 
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Just  then  a  black  cloud  drifted  across  the  moon, 
and  plunged  the  whole  field  into  darkness. 

Holding  his  breath,  he  had  silently,  with  painful 
caution,  made  his  way  towards  the  bear  whose  ster- 
torous breathing  was  all  the  time  distinctly  audible. 

How  it  had  ever  got  so  close  to  him  without  his 
hearing  it,  he  never  could  understand.  For  the  sound 
of  its  snoring  snuffle  and  asthmatic  gasps,  as  it  tore 
down  armful  after  armful  of  the  ripe,  standing  corn,  and 
swallowed  it  greedily,  seemed  literally  to  fill  the  air. 

Noiselessly,  step  by  careful  step,  he  had  advanced 
to  the  attack — rifle  ready — ears  and  eyes  intent. 

The  black  shadow  of  the  cloud  still  hid  the  moon ; 
nothing  could  he  see ;  nothing  but  the  vague,  misty 
outline  of  the  corn  that  danced  and  swayed  indifferent 
to  his  doings. 

And  all  the  time  the  crunching,  slavering  sound  of 
the  midnight  meal  went  on. 

At  length,  having  stealthily  approached,  with  infinite 
pains,  until  he  felt  exactly  as  if  he  had  only  to  stretch 
out  his  hand  in  the  darkness  to  be  able  to  touch  the 
warm,  shaggy  coat  of  the  savage  beast,  he  had  been 
brought  up  short  by  suddenly  encountering  the  rough 
stone  wall  with  which  the  seven-foot  step  to  the  terrace 
above,  was  faced. 

Cautiously  he  had  laid  his  rifle  on  the  ground  at  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  upper  field,  and  had  just  been  pre- 
paring to  climb  up  after  it,  when — with  a  loud  '  woof ' 
of  indignant  surprise,  and  a  vast  clatter  of  falling  rocks 
and  stones — the  black  monster,  incredibly  swift,  had 
swept  like  an  avalanche  through  the  corn,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

They  hadn't  all  escaped  him  like  that  though,  as   a 
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ferocious-looking  stuffed  monster  which  stood  on  its  hind 
legs,  docilely  holding  aloft  a  great  lamp  in  the  old  ban- 
queting-hall  at  Croyston,  bore  witness.  Huckle  had 
brought  out  a  ridiculous  story  with  him  from  home 
about  it.  How  the  big  man  had  laughed  when  he  told 
it — how  he  had  rocked  and  roared  and  trumpeted  like 
an  elephant. 

One  of  the  old  village  mothers,  so  he  said,  had  been 
overheard  at  the  annual  Tenants'  Feast,  when  the  Hall 
was  thrown  open,  telling  her  wide-eyed  offspring  that, 
"  Yon  "  was  "  one  of  them  Baws  as  Mr  Peter  shot  in 
the  War." 

Dear  old  villagers.  Dear  old  Croyston.  Dear  old 
life  that  he  loved.  How  the  memory  of  it  all  came 
back  to  him  now — now  that  he  was  cut  off  from  it  for 
ever.  His  merry  graceless  boyhood.  His  happy  care- 
less youth.  School-time.  Holidays.  Shooting.  Hunt- 
ing. The  never  -  to  -  be  -  forgotten,  brave  days  of 
long  ago. 

He  thought  of  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  allowed 
to  ride  to  hounds.  ...  Of  a  jolly  little  pony — sure- 
footed as  a  goat,  and  clever  as  a  cat — on  which,  as  a 
boy,  he  had  always  been  able,  somehow,  to  get  over  the 
very  worst  of  that  difficult  country ;  scrambling  up 
places  that  were  too  big  to  be  jumped;  sliding  down 
banks ;  wriggling  through  fences ;  galloping  helter- 
skelter  down  slopes  so  steep  that  the  horses  couldn't 
even  attempt  them  at  anything  but  the  most  moderate 
pace ;  and  succeeding,  nearly  always,  in  being  in  at 
the  Death. 

Then,  what  triumphant  events  had  been  the  shooting 
of  his  first  pheasant,  the  capture  of  his  first  trout,  and 
earlier  still — since  stolen  sport  has  always  an  added 
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zest  for  a  boy — the  netting  of  his  first  rabbit,  the  snar- 
ing of  his  first  hare. 

And  intimately  connected  with  all  these  memories 
of  adventure  by  Flood  and  Field — forming  part,  indeed, 
of  every  one  of  the  many  pictures  of  the  past  that 
floated  before  his  eyes — was  John  Huckle.  .  .  .  John, 
with  his  unspeakable  smile,  his  rolling  gait,  and  his 
adoring,  dog-like  gaze. 

Dear  old  John.  .  .  .  How  faithfully  he  had  stuck 
to  him  in  this  black  time.  What  whole-hearted,  what 
priceless  loyalty  he  had  lavished  upon  him.  Regularly 
twice  a  week  had  he  come  over  in  one  of  his  cars,  all 
the  way  from  Pindi,  to  inquire  from  David — in  very 
limited  Hindustani — whether  Sahib  was  '  righto.' 

Often  and  often,  hidden  behind  the  curtain,  he  had  sur- 
reptitiously looked  out,  and  his  eyes  had  been  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  his  old  friend.  But  hitherto  he  had 
never  done  more  than  just  send  out  a  message  that  he 
was  quite  well ;  he  had  not  been  able  to  face  the  ordeal 
of  seeing  any  one — even  John. 

But  now.  .  .  .  now  it  was  different.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  wait  for.  Once  more  he  was  a  free  man.  Free ! 
.  .  .  save  the  mark !  What  was  such  freedom  worth  ? 
.  .  .  He  was  free  to  go  and  hide  his  head  ;  to  go  and 
bury  his  disgrace  far  away,  out  of  sight  somewhere. 
Somewhere  .  .  .  but  where — where  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  was  he  to  go  ?  What  was  to  become  of  him  ? 
.  .  .  Perhaps  John,  who  was  so  practical,  would  be 
able  to  tell  him  what  to  do.  Perhaps,  even,  he  would 
help  to  get  him  away  ...  to  get  him  quietly  away, 
so  that  he  would  not  have  to  face  any  of  his  old 
acquaintances.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  any  one  he  knew, 
ever,  ever,  ever  again  .  .  .  except  John.  Suppose  John 
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came  now,  and  took  him  away  in  his  car  .  .  .  right 
away,  without  a  soul  catching  a  glimpse  of  him.  .  .  . 

In  his  eager  impatience  to  be  off,  Peter  began  fever- 
ishly pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

He  must  do  something.  ...  Go  somewhere  now — 
now  at  once.  Where  could  John  be  ?  Why  was  he 
so  late  ?  This  was  one  of  the  days  on  which  he  always 
came  .  .  .  surely,  wasn't  it  ?  Regular  as  clockwork 
he  had  been  till  now.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Never 
before  had  he  missed.  .  .  .  Could  it  be  that  he  had 
deserted  him,  now  that  he  was  an  outcast  ...  a  pariah  ? 
Was  the  friendship,  upon  which  he  had  just  been  con- 
gratulating himself,  worth  no  more  than  this  ?  Bah  ! 
.  .  .  Every  one,  of  course,  would  shun  him  now,  as 
if  he  had  the  plague.  .  .  .  And  John  .  .  .  John  was 
quite  right  to  side  with  the  majority — to  do  as  others 
did.  The  poor  chap  had  his  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
and  naturally  couldn't  afford  to  be  friends  with  a 
convict.  A  convict!  For  that  was  what  he  was, 
now  he  had  been  found  guilty,  convicted  by  Court 
Martial.  .  .  . 

But  even  as  the  poor,  harassed,  embittered  boy  re- 
volved these  extravagantly  morbid  and  unjust  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  the  welcome  sound  of  a  motor- horn,  far 
down  the  road,  proved  to  him  how  wrong  he  was. 
John  had  not  forsaken  him. 

A  few  minutes  later,  his  old  friend  was  in  the  room. 

"  Thank  God,  you've  come,  John,"  was  Peter's  husky 
greeting.  "Take  me  away  with  you  now — now,  this 
very  moment." 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

' '  Life  is  mostly  froth  and  bubble, 

Two  things  stand  like  stone, 
Kindness  in  another's  trouble, 
Courage  in  your  own." 

THE  car  had  scarcely  disappeared  down  the  winding 
road,  and  the  dust  of  its  departure  was  still  hanging 
in  the  air,  when  Denison,  furious  at  his  inability  to  be 
of  the  slightest  assistance  to  Peter,  came  storming  over 
to  the  deserted  bungalow. 

From  an  incoherent  statement  extracted  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  weeping  David,  whom  he  found  crouched 
upon  the  doorstep,  he  gathered  that  Peter  had  gone  off 
with  Huckle,  never  to  return. 

The  old  familiar  house  looked  very  dreary  and  deso- 
late in  the  dismal  light  of  the  stable  -  lantern  that 
David  carried,  as  together  they  went  from  room  to  dim 
depressing  room. 

In  all  directions  loomed  shadowy  cupboards,  ran- 
sacked shelves,  drawers  left  open,  doors  thrown  wide. 

Everywhere  were  signs  of  frenzied  packing — clothes 
scattered  hither  and  thither,  torn  papers  in  disorderly 
confusion,  discarded  debris  of  a  hurried  flight. 

On  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  sitting-room, 
beside  the  empty  grate,  lay  Eton  Girl,  who  at  their 
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approach  wagged  a  lazy,  uninterested,  flabby  tail  in 
greeting. 

Daily  of  late,  with  the  utmost  regularity,  she  had 
made  a  practice  of  visiting  Peter  at  meal-times,  finding 
with  gluttonous  glee  that  by  so  doing  she  was  able  very 
substantially  to  increase  the  already  heavy  burden  that 
she  was  accustomed  to  putting  upon  her  overworked 
digestive  organs. 

Never  by  any  chance  had  the  poor  unfortunate 
prisoner  been  able  to  bring  himself  to  do  more  than  eat 
the  very  smallest  portion  of  what  was  sent  over  to 
him  from  the  Mess,  and  in  consequence  the  old  spaniel 
had  reaped  an  exceeding  rich  reward,  eating  herself  more 
and  more  out  of  shape  at  every  meal. 

Without  loss  of  time  Denison  hunted  her  ruthlessly 
off  her  chair  and  out  into  the  garden,  violently  apostro- 
phising her  the  while  as  a  hideous  gargoyle,  a  loath- 
some gollywog,  battening  vampire -like  on  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others. 

Then  finding  nothing  further  upon  which  he  could 
wreak  his  vengeance,  and  with  the  rage  of  baffled 
endeavour  glowing  hot  in  his  heart,  he  took  his  depar- 
ture from  the  gloomy  scene  of  desolation. 

In  time  for  the  next  mail  he  wrote  the  following  long 
letter  to  Anstruther  : — 

"  DEAR  '  A,' — You  will  have*  seen  in  the  papers  all 
about  the  Court  Martial.  It  has  been  a  wretched  busi- 
ness throughout ;  mismanaged  from  the  very  beginning 
— or  rather,  managed  too  well — by  that  cunning  beast, 
Grant.  I  can't  actually  prove  anything,  but  I  know  it 
was  a  '  put-up '  job.  Evidence  fabricated.  Facts  dis- 
torted. Misleading  half-truths  given  the  appearance  of 
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conclusive  proofs.  You  know  the  sort  of  thing.  Whilst 
for  the  defence,  sullen  defiance  that  would  brook  no 
interference,  that  would  give  no  explanation  whatever, 
seems  to  have  been  the  impossible  line  adopted  by  the 
unfortunate  boy. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  quite  to  the  bottom  of 
Platt's  connection  with  the  case.  That  he  didfi't  lie 
intentionally  I  am  pretty  sure.  He  is  not  that  sort. 
Somehow  or  other  Grant  made  him  believe  that  the 
row  was  simply  and  solely  about  Stella's  not  winning 
her  race,  and  got  him  to  give  evidence  to  that  effect. 

"  Of  course  the  idea  is  ridiculous.  At  his  very 
maddest,  Peter  could  never  have  done  such  an  utterly 
idiotic,  such  an  unthinkable  thing,  as  to  knock  down 
a  brother  officer  —  or  any  one  else,  for  that  matter — 
because  he  made  some  disparaging  remarks  about  a 
horse.  On  the  face  of  it,  it's  absurd.  Far  more  likely 
to  have  been  about  a  woman.  Probably  the  brute 
had  been  saying  something  derogatory  about  some 
lady  of  Peter's  acquaintance.  You  know  the  kind  of 
swine  he  is,  and  the  way  he  talks  when  there  is  no 
one  by  to  kick  him !  But  how  one  is  to  reconcile 
this  theory  with  Platt's  evidence,  I'm  blest  if  I  know. 
I  wish  to  God  you  or  I  had  been  here  at  the  time ; 
things  would  never  have  got  into  such  a  mess. 

"  As  it  was,  what  with  gullible  Platt,  sly  Snake,  and 
that  vindictive  beast,  Grant,  on  the  one  side,  and  Peter, 
stubborn  and  defiant  —  his  lips  honourably  sealed,  or 
some  dam  rot  of  that  sort — on  the  other,  disaster  was 
inevitable.  In  this  rotten,  futile  way,  have  we  lost 
one  of  our  best  officers.  Certainly  he  was  far  and  away 
the  best  of  the  younger  generation.  And  in  order  to 
achieve  this  undesirable  result,  we  have  had  to  submit 
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to  being  pilloried  in  the  public  press  to  such  an  extent 
that  as  a  regiment  we  are  now,  I  imagine,  notorious 
throughout  the  Service. 

"On  this  particular  occasion  the  C.O.,  as  you 
might  expect,  was  all  for  blood,  and  I  think  is 
now  congratulating  himself  on  having  got  rid  of  a 
desperate  character,  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
Paris  '  apdche.'  Personally,  as  you  know,  I  have 
always  been  a  zealous  advocate  of  discipline  and 
subordination,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  this, 
as  they  say  in  America,  is  '  the  limit ! '  I  feel  more 
inclined,  just  now,  than  ever  before  in  my  life,  to 
subscribe  to  your  seditious  dictum  that  '  Commanding 
Officers  as  a  race  are  detestable ! '  with  the  addition  of 
a  rider  of  my  own  that  'An  ounce  of  tyranny  in  the 
present  weighs  more  than  a  ton  in  the  future  or  the 
past.' 

"There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  disguise  the  fact 
that  it  is  largely  our  new  Colonel  whom  we  have  to 
thank  for  this  scandal.  The  case  could  easily  have 
been  hushed  up  in  the  first  instance,  doubtless  would 
have  been  by  any  other  C.O.  in  the  whole  world. 
It  seems  that  we  got  more  than  our  deserts  when 
the  unjust  gods  served  out  Colonel  Punch  to  us  as 
our  Commanding  Officer. 

"  It  will  doubtless  surprise  you  to  hear  that  his 
popularity  with  the  rank  and  file  is  not  noticeably  on 
the  increase.  You  would  have  been  amused  to  see 
him  this  morning.  His  charger  was  lame,  so,  as  he  had 
nothing  else  to  ride  on  parade,  I  lent  him  one  of  my 
horses,  Battleaxe,  and  I'm  blest  if  the  humorous  old 
beast  didn't  take  the  opportunity  of  bucking  him  off 
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right  into  the  very  middle  of  a  company  that  was 
marching  along  with  fixed  bayonets  —  it's  a  marvel  he 
was  not  impaled !  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  still  seems  to 
find  a  very  great  deal  to  complain  of  in  the  way  every- 
thing in  the  regiment  is  run. 

"My  colour-sergeant's  wife,  poor  woman,  is  in  his 
black  books,  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  possesses  a 
parrot  which  has  been  taught  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
the  stereotyped — 

" '  Pretty  Polly,  pretty  dear, 
All  the  way  from  Kashmir,' 

by  substituting  for  the  second  line  the  reprehensible 
and  disrespectful  words — 

"  '  Got  a  nose  like  Colonel  Weir.' 

"This  accomplishment  the  blatant  bird  exhibited  in 
the  august  presence  of  the  Colonel  himself  when  last 
he  paid  the  regimental  married  quarters  a  state  visit. 
L&se  Majestt  with  a  vengeance ! 

"But  to  return  to  Dare's  case.  Instead  of  going 
over  at  once  to  his  house  when  I  arrived,  and  if 
necessary  breaking  in — as  they  told  me  he  wouldn't 
see  anybody — I  pottered  about  like  a  fool  for  ever  so 
long  trying  to  sift,  if  possible,  the  truth  from  the 
lies  in  the  ridiculous  charges  that  had  been  brought 
against  him ;  trying  to  see  if  I  could  get  hold  of 
something  that  might  be  of  use  for  the  defence ;  going 
through  the  evidence ;  cross-examining  and  brow- 
beating Platt;  questioning  Snake,  who  —  venomous 
brute  that  he  is — when  I  had  thoroughly  roused  him 
by  a  few  home-truths,  literally  spat  the  news  at  me 
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that  Peter  had  been  cashiered.  Really,  all  the  while  in 
my  idiotic  heart  of  hearts  I  was  rather  shrinking  from 
my  first  interview  with  the  luckless  prisoner.  And 
so,  when  at  last  I  did  get  over  to  his  quarters,  it  was 
only  to  find  the  whole  place  in  darkness,  and  the 
bird  flown.  Old  David  between  his  sobs  informed  me 
that  his  master  had  gone  away  'in  motor-cart,'  and 
was  'never  coming  back.' 

"I  could  have  kicked  myself  for  being  such  an  ass. 
There  was  I,  come  all  the  way  from  Japan  only  to 
let  him  slip  through  my  fingers  at  the  last  moment. 
I  ought  to  have  known  that  his  first  impulse — directly 
he  heard  what  the  beastly  verdict  was — would  be  to 
get  away,  to  shake  off  the  dust  of  Ghazipur  from 
his  feet  for  ever.  And  there  was  always  that  Huckle 
fellow  hanging  about  handy  in  his  car.  Naturally 
he  welcomed  the  chance  of  giving  every  one  the  slip. 

"  The  next  thing  I've  got  to  do  is  to  discover  where 
he  is  hiding.  He's  safe  enough  so  long  as  he  is  with 
Huckle,  that's  one  good  thing. 

"  You  will  simply  have  to  go  and  see  Sir  Peter  now, 
my  dear  old  chap,  even  if  he  has  lost  a  dozen  wives, 
and  is  utterly  unapproachable !  It  is  hard  luck  on 
you,  I  know,  but  I'm  sure  you'll  agree  that  something 
must  be  done  to  help  the  boy.  You'll  be  able  to 
make  the  old  man  understand  all  right,  won't  you, 
that  although  it's  bad  enough  in  all  conscience  to  be 
cashiered,  still  there  is  nothing  dishonourable,  nothing 
disgraceful,  in  what  Peter  has  done. 

"  We  all  know,  of  course,  that  discipline  must  be 
maintained,  and  all  that.  Officers  can't  go  knocking 
their  seniors  about  without  suffering  for  it.  But 
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between  being  'outed'  for  knocking  a  man  down  in  a 
rage — possibly,  as  in  this  case,  under  great  provocation — 
and  being  cashiered  for  dishonesty,  or  for  scandalous 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  If  one  hears  that  a  man  has 
been  kicked  out  of  the  Service,  one  naturally  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  done  something  dis- 
graceful— probably  something  dishonourable,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  something  shady.  And  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  one  is  perfectly  right.  But  this  is 
one  of  the  hundredth  cases,  if  ever  there  was  one.  Just 
compare  it  in  your  own  mind  with  any  of  the  other 
instances  you  know  of, — with  the  case  of  that  young 
Smith,  for  example,  who  borrowed  five  pounds  from 
a  brother  officer,  and  altered  the  cheque  to  fifty !  I 
always  look  upon  that  as  a  record  in  youthful  villainy. 
But  this — why,  it's  only  because  they  both  happen 
to  be  in  the  Service,  that  what,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  be  a  very  natural,  indeed  a  most  laudable, 
action  becomes  a  crime  at  all. 

"When  you  get  an  opportunity  of  seeing  old  Sir 
Peter,  do  rub  this  well  in,  like  a  good  chap.  Remind 
him  that  the  whole  of  the  boy's  future  is  in  the 
balance — that  he  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
go  under. 

"Mrs  Curtis  has  been  a  perfect  brick  all  through — 
a  thorough  partisan  of  Peter's.  Thinks  the  Court 
Martial  rubbish,  the  Colonel  mad,  and  publicly  cuts 
both  Grant  and  Snake.  She  has  been  awfully  good 
to  that  poor  girl,  Miss  Montague,  who  was  naturally 
most  tremendously  cut  up  about  the  trial — nearly  off 
her  head  at  one  time  I  believa  And  now,  as  a  crowning 
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act  of  mercy  she  is  going  to  take  her  away  on  a  regular 
round  of  gaiety,  so  she  told  me  in  confidence,  from  one 
festive  Week  to  another,  just  to  cheer  her  up !  Aren't 
women  queer?  /  can  imagine  no  more  awful  fate 
than  to  be  condemned  to  go  to  one  after  another  of 
those  horrible,  dreary,  gay  Weeks,  in  search  of  pleasure 
as  a  cure  for  melancholy.  I  have  heard  of  people  at 
home  who  steadily  follow  the  strawberry  season,  as 
it  gradually  recedes  northwards,  all  the  way  from 
Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats.  Such  gorgeous  gluttony 
as  that,  sounds  almost  noble  compared  with  this  futile 
pursuit  of  unenjoyable  gaiety. 

"And  now  there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  for  me 
to  do  until  Peter  is  traced,  except  to  make,  if  I  can — 
and  I  rather  think  I  can — Grant's  life  a  burden  to 
him ;  a  misery,  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  what  Platitude 
would  call  a  'Homicide's  feast  of  Red  Sea  Apples!' 
It's  rather  mortifying  to  think  that  it  is  all  through 
this  well-meaning  blunderer  of  a  Platt  that  the  case 
ever  came  to  a  Court  Martial  at  all.  If  he  hadn't  been 
such  a  mug — ready  to  swallow  any  suggestion,  how- 
ever improbable,  of  that  plausible  Amorous  Ape's,  ready 
apparently  to  repeat  any  words  that  any  one  happened 
to  be  kind  enough  to  put  into  his  mouth — nothing 
would  ever  have  been  heard  of  it. 

"  The  general  tendency  now  is  to  pity  the  noodle. 
'  Poor  old  Platt,  it  is  hard  luck  on  him  having  to  give 
evidence  against  his  best  pal,'  and  so  forth.  Personally 
I  have  no  pity  for  him.  The  well-intentioned  idiot 
has  done  more  harm  than  the  lying  Grant,  the 
venomous  Snake,  and  the  '  bullyragging '  Colonel  put 
together.  But  for  him,  not  one  of  them  would  have 
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been  able  to  do  anything,  and  Peter  would  still  be 
with  us. 

"The  longer  I  live,  the  more  it  is  borne  in  upon 
me,  that  in  this  world  it  is  the  fools  who  work  most 
of  the  mischief.  One  can  guard  oneself  to  a  certain 
extent  against  the  machinations  of  the  malicious,  but 
who  can  protect  himself  from  the  fatuous  folly  of  the 
friendly  fool  ?  I  have  never  any  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  fool — with  the  honest,  good-hearted,  mutton- 
fisted  fool.  The  fool  who,  by  his  blundering,  plays 
havoc  with  the  very  '  best  laid '  of  schemes ;  who, 
on  Service,  blindly,  stolidly,  steadily,  nobly,  leads  his 
men  into  an  ambush ;  who  stupidly,  obstinately, 
magnificently,  rushes  headlong  to  destruction;  who, 
goaded  by  the  fear  of  being  accused  of  '  want  of 
initiative,'  undertakes  with  disastrous  results  the 
Titanic  task  of  'thinking  for  himself,'  and  runs  his 
thick  head  gloriously  up  against  every  available  wall. 
We  don't  want  fools  in  the  Army.  Of  all  the  pro- 
fessions, soldiering  is  the  one  that  can  least  afford 
them.  Therefore  I  say  that  there  is  no  room  in  the 
Service  nowadays  for  Platt  and  his  kind.  They 
should  go. 

"Would  that  we  could  get  short-sighted,  selfish 
parents  and  guardians  to  realise  that  the  Army  is 
no  dumping -place  for  their  fool  sons,  for  their 
wastrel  wards ;  that  the  very  best  they  can  give  us, 
the  pick  of  their  smug  Suburban  baskets — our  supply 
of  officers  from  the  Suburbs  and  from  similar  squalid 
localities  is,  I  am  told,  largely  on  the  increase;  thus 
far  in  the  social  scale  have  we  sunk — falls  lamentably 
short  of  what  we  require  and  expect  and  demand.  .  .  . 
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Good-bye,  old  man.  1  think  I'm  in  for  a  go  of  fever — 
must  have  got  a  chill  in  that  beastly  train.  I  can 
feel  my  temperature  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Please  make  due  allowances  for  intemperate  language — 
Ever  yours,  FITZKOY  DENISON. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


' '  The  huge  shipwreck  of  my  own  esteem, 
And  all  that's  dear." 


"  How  would  this  do  for  you,  Master  Peter,  sir  ? "  said 
John  Huckle,  as  creaking  discordantly — like  some  great 
crazy  waggon  whose  wheels  were  badly  in  need  of  oil — 
he  came  lumbering  into  the  garage  at  Culcutta  where 
Peter  was  hard  at  work,  and  handed  him  a  letter. 

"  Why,  what  is  it  ? "  asked  Peter,  wiping  desperately 
oily  fingers  on  his  apron,  preparatory  to  holding  out 
a  grimy  hand  for  the  note. 

A  very  subdued- looking,  drab -coloured  Peter  this, 
with  his  weary  face  and  serious  expression ;  a  Peter 
in  whom  there  was  already  little  or  no  trace  of  the  light- 
hearted,  laughing  subaltern  of  the  month  before. 

"Seems  to  be  just  the  sort  of  thing  you  are  looking 
for,  sir,"  replied  John.  "Though  why  you  won't  stay 
on  here  with  us  beats  me,  it  does,"  and  he  slowly  shook 
his  massive  head  to  and  fro  in  lugubrious  and  disap- 
proving perplexity.  "You  are  worth  a  lot  more  to 
the  Firm  than  we  pay  you,  sir — now  you've  got  your 
licence  and  all.  And  we  are  quite  ready  to  take  you 
into  partnership  any  time,  as  you  know.  .  .  ." 

"  No,  no,  John,  it's  awfully  good  of  you,  but  it  would 
never  do,"  broke  in  Peter. 
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This  had  been  his  invariable  reply  to  the  handsome 
offer  of  a  half-share  in  the  business  which  Huckle  had 
made  him  at  least  a  dozen  times  a-day  since  his  arrival, 
and  which  he  had  felt  obliged  as  often  to  refuse. 

When  they  had  gone  off  together  in  the  car  so 
hurriedly  from  Ghazipur,  the  sole  thought  in  Peter's 
mind  had  been  to  escape  from  a  situation  that  had 
become  intolerable;  to  seek  refuge  in  flight.  Like  a 
wounded  animal,  he  had  felt  instinctively  an  over- 
mastering desire  to  get  away;  to  hide  his  wounds, 
his  scars  of  shame,  in  the  deep  shelter  of  some  distant 
solitude.  He  longed  to  be  alone  to  shake  off  the 
baleful  shadow  of  the  black  cloud  that  so  maliciously 
enveloped  him,  and  far  away,  a  stranger  among  strangers, 
to  seek  oblivion. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  he  had  accompanied 
Huckle — whose  business  in  Pindi  was  finished — as  far 
as  Calcutta;  there,  he  thought  vaguely,  he  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  get  a  ship  to  America  or  Australia, 
or  somewhere  where  he  could  begin  afresh,  forget  the 
past,  and  hide  for  ever  in  some  welcome  wilderness, 
the  shameful  story  of  his  disgrace. 

The  faithful  John,  meanwhile,  had  evolved  a  pro- 
digious plan.  Like  every  undertaking  that  bears  the 
hall-mark  of  genius,  his  scheme  was  of  a  sublime 
simplicity.  Master  Peter  was  to  live,  for  the  rest  of 
his  natural  life,  at  the  best  hotel  in  Calcutta,  whilst 
'  Messrs  John  Huckle  &  Co.,  Motor  Car  Agents  and 
Practical  Engineers,'  were  to  enjoy  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  supporting  him ! 

Naturally,  Peter  had  scouted  the  idea,  protesting, 
with  base  ingratitude,  that  all  he  wanted  was  work, 
work,  hard  work,  and  plenty  of  it. 
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And  so,  somehow,  it  came  about  that  he  had  drifted 
in  John's  wake  to  the  garage,  where  he  had  become 
so  much  interested,  and  had  iound  that  he  could  be 
of  such  very  real  service  to  the  firm,  that  at  length  he 
had  accepted  a  subordinate  position  on  a  small  salary, 
his  intention  being  to  try  eventually  for  a  situation  as 
chauffeur  in  some  private  establishment. 

He  could,  he  felt,  be  as  completely  lost  in  India  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  whilst  his  knowledge 
of  Hindustani  would  be  sure  to  stand  him  in  good 
stead. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  very  chance  he  was  hoping  for, 
he  thought,  as  he  took  the  thick  sheet  of  crested  paper 
from  John's  hand,  and,  spreading  it  out,  read  as  follows — 

" '  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wyndham  of  the  Blue  Lancers 
.  .  .  requires  chauffeur  immediately  .  .  .  must  be  Euro- 
pean ...  to  take  charge  of  two  cars  .  .  .  expert  driver 
.  .  .  Kashmir  in  the  hot  weather.'  Seems  to  do  himself 
pretty  well,  eh  John  ?  And  the  pay,  why,"  with  a 
feeble  attempt  at  gaiety,  "  why,  it  compares  favourably 
with  what  I've  been  getting  in  the  Westshires,  doesn't 
it?  Of  course  I'll  accept  it,  John,  rather  so,  jump  at 
it.  I'll  send  a  wire  this  very  minute,  and  start 
to-night." 

But  John  did  not  share  his  enthusiasm,  and  was  still 
ruefully  shaking  his  heavy  head.  He  couldn't  bear  the 
idea  that  the  young  master  should  be  obliged  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  earn  his  living  as  a  mechanic,  no 
better  than  himself. 

Whatever  would  Sir  Peter  say  ?  .  .  .  Why,  he  would 
never  allow  it  for  a  moment.  .  .  .  But  then,  of  course, 
the  old  gentleman  didn't  know  nothing  whatever  about 
it  ...  nor  couldn't  be  told  neither  .  .  .  not  yet  awhile 
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anyway,  with  his  poor  lady  not  cold  in  her  grave.  .  .  . 
But  it  wasn't  right,  it  wasn't,  for  Master  Peter  to  do 
that  sort  of  work.  Not  but  what  he  did  it  well — 
wonderful  handy  he  was,  and  quick  to  learn.  Seemed 
to  have  a  natural  turn  for  machinery,  he  did — what  he 
called  an  '  instinct,'  whatever  that  was.  .  .  .  Still,  it 
wasn't  fitting  for  him,  a  gentleman  born,  to  have  to 
work  with  his  hands.  .  .  .  Anyway,  not  whiles  John 
Huckle  had  one  rupee  to  rub  against  another.  .  .  . 
That  obstinate  the  young  master  was  though !  '  Not 
a  penny  will  I  take  as  I  haven't  earned,'  says  he. 
'  Right  you  are,  sir,'  says  I,  '  but  you've  only  got  to 
say  the  word,  Master  Peter,'  says  I,  '  and  you're  head  of 
the  whole  blooming  firm,  sir,'  says  I. 

Through  John,  who  of  course  kept  in  touch  with 
the  old  folks  at  Croyston,  Peter  had  heard  of  his 
uncle's  loss,  but  he  had  received  no  letters  direct.  This 
was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  since  there  was  no 
one  in  Ghazipur  who  knew  to  what  address  to  forward 
the  bundle  of  correspondence  that  had  accumulated  after 
his  departure. 

He  had  brought  little  or  nothing  away  with  him, 
leaving  all  his  numerous  possessions  to  his  creditors. 

Three  precious  relics  of  the  past  he  treasured,  hidden 
in  his  modest  kit.  Three  precious  letters  from  Phillis — 
two  of  them  unopened. 

She  had  written  to  him  on  that  day  when  she  had 
come  back  with  the  Cumberledges  from  the  jungle, 
and  had  tried  so  hard  to  see  him ;  when  she  had  im- 
plored David  to  ask  him  to  speak  to  her  if  only  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  old  man's  reply,  '  Master  never 
speaking  for  many  days,'  had  sent  her  away  crying 
so  bitterly. 
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A  piteous  plea,  this  letter;  a  humble  petition  for 
forgiveness. 

She  had  been  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble,  she 
felt  sure.  She  it  was  who  had  sent  Captain  Grant  to 
fetch  him  that  night.  ...  It  was  all  through  her, 
she  knew  ...  all  her  fault.  Wouldn't  he  see  her,  she 
begged,  just  for  a  minute.  .  .  .  Wouldn't  he  let  her 
help?  She  was  ready  to  do  anything  .  .  .  anything 
for  her  dear  Peter.  She  would  lay  down  her  life  for 
him.  Nothing  else  in  the  whole  world  mattered  com- 
pared with  his  welfare.  She  would  die  if  he  wouldn't 
see  her  .  .  .  and  talk  to  her  .  .  .  and  care  for  her 
again  as  he  used  to  ...  and  tell  her  that  he  forgave 
her.  .  .  . 

To  this  letter  he  had  sent  no  reply.  He  had  forced 
himself,  although  it  tore  his  heart  to  do  so,  to  leave 
it  unanswered.  It  was  better  so,  he  told  himself.  She 
would  forget  the  more  quickly.  .  .  .  She  must  have  no 
dealings  with  an  outcast  such  as  he. 

Then  had  come  the  second  letter.  This  he  had  not 
dared  to  open,  lest  his  resolution  might  waver.  Then 
the  third. 

He  called  himself  a  coward,  a  fool  for  not  destroying 
them. 

Now  that  this  impassable  barrier  separated  his  life 
from  hers,  what  use  was  there  in  clinging  to  the 
memory  of  such  .  .  .  such  .  .  .  sentimental  folly  ! 

Over  and  over  again  he  repeated  the  words,  senti- 
mental folly,  dinning  them  into  his  brain,  his  jaw  set 
in  bitter,  resolute  determination.  But  for  all  that, 
the  letters  escaped  destruction,  travelling  safely  with 
him  wherever  he  went,  and  remaining,  throughout  all 
this  dark,  unhappy  time,  the  dearest  of  his  possessions. 
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That  night  at  the  Railway  Station,  as  they  waited 
for  the  up-country  mail  that  was  to  bear  Peter  away 
to  his  new  life,  John  Huckle  took  the  opportunity  of 
bestowing  much  sound  and  sensible  advice  upon  the 
budding  chauffeur. 

"It'll  come  a  bit  strange  just  at  first,  Master  Peter, 
sir,  bound  to,  you  being  so  new  to  it  like  .  .  ." 

"  Yes,  John,  of  course,  I'm  only  a  tyro,"  replied  Peter, 
with  almost  his  old  twinkle.  The  excitement  of  em- 
barking on  this  new  venture  of  his  had  brightened 
him  up  wonderfully,  and  he  was  in  better  spirits  and 
more  cheerful  that  evening  than  he  had  been  ever 
since  the  disastrous  Court  Martial.  "  A  tyro,"  he  re- 
peated, emphasising  his  small  joke,  "but  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  what  more  suitable  thing  could 
a  chauffeur  be  ? " 

To  John,  from  the  earliest  days  of  their  friendship, 
a  great  deal  of  Peter's  conversation  had  always  been 
quite  unintelligible.  The  big  man,  with  philosophical 
calm,  had  acquired  a  habit  of  passing  over  in  stony 
and  rather  disconcerting  silence  —  as  though  it  had 
never  been  made  at  all — any  incomprehensible  remark 
which,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  for  the  likes  of  him  to 
presume  to  understand. 

He  went  on  stolidly  now — 

"You  don't  need  to  worry  yourself  about  meeting 
any  folks  what  you  know,  sir,  not  a  mite.  No  one 
would  recognise  you;  you  look  that  different  without 
your  moustache.  Besides,  you  won't  find  no  one  pays 
much  attention  to  the  'Shover,'  sir,  anyway.  And 
when  you  are  dressed  up  in  your  big  coat  for  driving, 
why.  .  .  ." 

"  Why,  I'll  look  just  like  a  grizzly  bear  with  a  taste 
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for  yachting,  won't  I  ? "  interrupted  Peter,  laughing 
up  at  the  big  man  on  whose  account  he  had  first 
requisitioned  from  the  Comic  Press  this  realistic  de- 
scription of  the  properly  equipped  chauffeur. 

"Now  mind  you  don't  let  yourself  be  put  upon, 
Master  Peter,  sir,"  were  John's  parting  words  as  the 
train  crept  slowly  out  of  the  station.  "  I  am  glad 
you're  going  to  an  officer,  sir,  that  I  am.  Some  of 
them  civilians,  big  swells  as  they  are,  with  big  salaries 
too/aren't  above  cutting  down  a  man's  bills,  and  screw- 
ing the  last  farthing  out  of  him.  One  of  them  I  was 
with,  mean  little  hound,  begging  your  pardon,  sir, 
was  a  regular  Skylark  .  .  .  did  his  level  best  to  get 
his  pound  of  meat  every  time,  he  did.  .  .  .  Goodbye, 
sir.  God  bless  you,  Master  Peter.  Goodbye  ! " 

Two  days  later,  on  arriving  at  his  destination,  the 
large  cantonment  of  Galore  where  the  Blue  Lancers 
were  stationed,  Peter  found  that  Colonel  Wyndham  had 
sent  a  cart  down  to  meet  his  train,  and  in  this  he  drove 
up  to  his  new  employer's  bungalow. 

There  he  was  at  once  granted  an  interview,  and 
realised  almost  at  the  first  glance  that  he  had  indeed 
been  in  luck's  way  when  he  had  accepted  the  'job.' 

Never  before  in  his  life  had  he  been  so  taken  with  the 
appearance  of  any  man. 

Colonel  Wyndham  possessed  indeed  a  very  charming 
personality. 

He  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Light-Cavalry  commander 
— tall,  well-knit,  spare,  trim.  Smart  was  no  word  for 
him! 

His  smooth  hair  very  grey  at  the  temples ;  his  lean, 
good-looking  face  tanned  by  the  sun ;  his  keen,  fear- 
less, grey  eyes  surrounded  by  a  network  of  wrinkles 
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that  deepened  when  he  smiled;  his  easy,  friendly, 
pleasant,  perfect  manners,  and  his  low,  clear,  delightful, 
cultured  voice.  Hitherto  Peter  had  always  imagined 
that  such  personages  existed  only  in  the  realms  of 
fiction.  It  seemed  almost  incredible  that  this  paragon 
could  possibly  belong  to  what  Anstruther  called,  'The 
hated  race  of  C.Os.,'  that  he  was  really  a  Colonel 
commanding  a  regiment.  How  different  things  might 
have  been  for  him  if  the  Westshires  had  been  com- 
manded by  such  a  man.  Did  the  right  man  never 
get  command  in  the  Infantry,  he  wondered.  It  really 
seemed  almost  as  if  this  must  be  so.  ...  He  knew  of 
dozens  of  cases  of  good  men  having  to  go  for  age, 
whilst  rotters  commanded  battalions  and  played  the 
devil  with  them.  It  seemed  such  wanton  folly,  such 
callous  indifference,  on  the  part  of  Government  not  to 
make  more  careful  selections.  .  .  .  But  he  was  forget- 
ting. He  was  a  chauffeur  now,  no  longer  concerned 
with  such  matters. 

"I  want  to  begin  by  asking  a  favour,"  Colonel 
Wyndham  was  saying.  "You  see,  it's  like  this.  One 
of  these  horrible  Weeks  is  just  coming  off  here  .  .  . 
begins  to-morrow,  I  believe  .  .  .  and  as  that  sort 
of  thing  doesn't  appeal  to  me  very  much,  I'm  going 
off  to  the  jungle  on  ten  days'  leave  in  order  to 
escape." 

Peter  delicately  intimated  that  he  quite  under- 
stood .  .  .  that  he  thought  it  very  natural  .  .  .  that 
Weeks  were  trying.  .  .  . 

"  Whilst  I'm  away,"  went  on  the  Colonel,  "  I  should 
be  awfully  obliged  if  you  wouldn't  mind  taking  over 
charge  of  another  car,  in  addition  to  mine — just  till  I 
get  back,  you  know.  There's  a  man  staying  with  us 
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for  the  races — er  ...  er  ...  a  cavalry  officer — whose 
chauffeur  has  gone  sick,  and  I  said  I  thought,  as  you 
wouldn't  have  very  much  to  do  whilst  I  was  away, 
you  know,  that  perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  looking 
after  his  car  for  him,  and  driving  him  about  when  he 
wanted  you.  What  do  you  say  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  do  whatever 
you  wish,"  replied  Peter  politely,  with  the  friendliest  of 
smiles. 

Then  suddenly  he  remembered  that  servants  were 
not  supposed  to  grin  at  their  masters  like  that !  Or 
talk  like  that !  Or  even  stand  like  that ! 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  drawing  himself  up  very 
stiffly  and  assuming  the  wooden  expression  —  recom- 
mended by  John — that  he  had  practised  so  assiduously 
before  the  little  glass  at  the  garage.  "Very  good,  sir. 
Yessir.  Certn'ly,  sir,"  he  continued,  striving  desper- 
ately to  imitate  the  orthodox,  jerky,  syncopated  utter- 
ance of  which  Sir  Peter's  smart,  up-to-date  valet — 
Ragtime  Robert'  was  what  they  used  to  call  him 
oehind  his  back — was  so  distinguished  an  exponent. 
But  somehow  he  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  it  very  well, 
and  all  the  time  he  felt  himself  getting  guiltily  redder 
and  redder. 

Colonel  Wyndham  looked  at  him  quietly  for  a  few 
moments ;  then  a  sympathetic  smile  deepened  the 
creases  round  his  eyes. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "  you  needn't  bother  to  act 
with  me.  I'm  not  going  to  pry  into  your  affairs — 
don't  be  afraid  of  that."  Then,  with  a  laugh,  "  I  should 
have  to  be  pretty  blind,  though,  if  I  couldn't  see 
through  any  one  quite  so  transparently  not  what  he 
seemed  as  you.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there  .  .  ." 
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as  Peter  began  to  stammer  some  halting  explanation. 
"  If  I  happen  to  get  a  ...  er  ...  better  class  of  man 
than  I  expected  as  chauffeur,  so  much  the  better  for  me." 

And  dismissing  the  subject  once  and  for  all  in 
this  way,  he  went  on  to  explain  minutely  all  about 
the  cars ;  how  that  for  some  reason  or  another  both 
of  them  had  been  giving  trouble  of  late;  and  how 
that  the  chap  who  was  looking  after  them,  a  native, 
was  rather  a  '  poggle,'  which  he  explained  was  the 
expressive  Hindustani  word  for  fool. 

More  and  more  delighted  with  his  charming  employer, 
who,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  treated  him  all  the 
while  entirely  as  an  equal,  Peter  spent  a  very  agree- 
able half -hour,  discoursing  learnedly,  in  the  unlovely 
jargon  of  the  complete  automobilist,  upon  gears  and 
cylinders,  radiators  and  tyres,  carburettors  and  clutches, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  complex  machinery  of  the  modern 
motor  car. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  eventually  he  went  off 
bearing  a  note  from  Colonel  Wyndham  to  the  chauffeur- 
less  cavalry  officer  at  whose  disposal  his  services  had 
temporarily  been  placed. 

On  the  way  he  glanced  at  the  envelope,  and  found 
to  his  amazement  and  disgust,  and  half  ruefully  amused 
indignation,  that  it  was  addressed  to  Captain  Horatio 
Stubbs,  20th  Dragoon  Guards. 

Stubbs!  Phillis's  Stubbs!  The  little  bounder  they 
had  quarrelled  about  .  .  .  the  rich  little  cad  who  had 
come  out  in  the  same  ship  with  her  .  .  .  whom  pro- 
bably one  day  she  would  marry.  .  .  .  And  he — he — lie 
— was  to  be  his  chauffeur  .  .  .  his  servant !  He 
couldn't  do  it.  He  simply  couldn't  do  it.  He  must 
go  back  and  tell  Colonel  Wyiidham  that  it  was  im- 
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possible  —  utterly    out    of    the    question !      He    would 
explain.  .  .  . 

He  turned  and  began  to  retrace  his  steps;  then 
paused  hesitatingly,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  conflicting 
emotions, — natural  repugnance  counselling  refusal,  inter- 
ested curiosity  advising  acquiescence. 

He  would  loathe  being  the  servant  of  this  Stubbs 
atrocity,  even  for  a  few  days;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  denying  he  would  very  much  like  to 
have  a  look  at  the  fella  ...  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  what  sort  of  a  chap  Phillis's  future  husband 
might  be  ...  whether  it  seemed  likely  he  would  be 
kind  to  her  .  .  .  whether.  .  .  .  Hang  it  all,  he  couldn't 
expect  much  of  any  one  with  such  a  name — Horatio 
Stubbs ! 

For  a  long  time  he  debated  with  himself,  weighing 
the  pros  and  cons ;  and  the  short  Indian  twilight  had 
merged  itself  into  '  night  with  her  train  of  stars ' 
before  he  had  finally  made  up  his  mind. 

He  would  be  a  fool  not  to  take  on  the  job,  he  decided 
He  was  only  a  chauffeur — it  was  all  in  the  day's  work. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  letter  was  delivered. 

"Oh,  ah,  you're  Colonel's  Wyndham's  chauffaw,  are 
yaw  ? "  was  the  greeting  vouchsafed  him  by  the  monied 
oaf,  in  ponderously  superior  Heavy  -  Dragoon  manner, 
as  he  was  ushered  in. 

Stubbs,  redolent  of  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia,  flam- 
boyant in  the  pitiless  light  of  an  incandescent  lamp, 
was  seated  at  a  large  writing-table,  laboriously  con- 
cocting a  letter. 

He  looked  up  for  a  moment  as  he  asked  the  question, 
but  before  Peter  had  time  to  reply,  was  absorbed  once 
more  in  his  tremendous  task.  Crouching  low  over 
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the  table,  all  hunched  up  in  the  most  constrained 
and  uncomfortable  attitude  imaginable,  he  sat  gazing 
fixedly  at  the  broad  point  of  his  gold  nib,  awaiting 
inspiration. 

Peter  had  ample  time  in  which  to  observe  every 
detail  of  this  weird  scene  of  labour,  of  painful  travail 
with  formless,  unborn  thought  on  the  part  of  one  in 
whose  hands  the  sword  —  or  any  other  weapon,  for 
that  matter  —  was  so  manifestly  mightier  than  the 
pen. 

Stubbs's  undistinguished  nose,  shiny  with  good  living, 
seemed — as  he  struggled  in  the  throes  of  composition — 
almost  to  touch  the  superfine,  cream-laid,  flagrantly 
emblazoned  note-paper.  Indeed,  so  nearly  did  it  rest 
upon  the  virgin  page,  that  Peter  could  distinctly  see, 
reflected  in  the  ruddy,  polished  mirror  of  its  surface, 
a  faint,  white,  ghostly  image  of  the  snowy  sheet. 

And  all  the  time  the  resplendent  scribe  kept  gnaw- 
ing, in  abstracted  fashion,  the  end  of  his  reluctant 
pen,  which  shone — indented  in  a  hundred  places  with 
the  marks  of  his  strong  teeth — moist  and  repulsive  in 
the  lamplight. 

"  Colonel  Wyndham  told  me,"  said  Peter,  at  length, 
"  to  come  to  you  for  orders." 

Stubbs  looked  at  him  vacantly,  his  thoughts  far 
away,  absorbed  in  the  vain  attempt  to  capture  and 
transform  into  words  an  elusive  idea  that  again  and 
again  just  evaded  him. 

"  Poor  Phil,"  mused  Peter,  studying  the  vulgar, 
vacuous  face.  "  Poor,  pretty  little  Phil,  is  this  what 
you're  reduced  to  ? " 

Then  the  thought  that  it  was,  in  all  probability,  to 
Phillis  herself  the  creature  was  writing — that  this 
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letter,  for  the  proper  wording  of  which  he  seemed 
to  be  hopefully  awaiting  some  divine  afflatus,  some 
transcendent  inspiration,  was,  perhaps,  a  labour  of 
love  ...  a  declaration  .  .  .  stung  him  to  sudden 
wrath. 

Impatiently  he  made  a  movement  that  aroused  the 
wool-gathering  warrior. 

"Hang  it  all,  man,"  ejaculated  Captain  Stubbs,  with 
a  frown ;  "  wait  a  minute  ;  can't  you  see  I'm  thinkin'  ? " 

Peter  laughed. 

At  this  outrage  the  harassed  cavalry  officer,  in- 
vested with  the  majestic  dignity  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  noble  heritage  of  the  blood  of  all  the  Stubbses, 
stared  haughtily  amazed,  whilst  his  good  -  humoured, 
commonplace  countenance  assumed  an  absurd  air  of 
arrogant  intolerance. 

That  a  dam  chauffeur  should  dare  to  take  such  a 
dam  liberty  in  his  presence,  dammy !  he  mentally 
blustered  with  indignation. 

Glaring  his  hardest,  his  little  round  eyes  trying 
vainly  to  look  terrifying  and  impressive,  he  en- 
deavoured to  awe  the  delinquent  into  a  suitable  state 
of  subserviency. 

Peter  smilingly  met  the  inadequate  glance  that  was 
to  subdue  him  and  put  him  in  his  place,  without  even, 
scandalous  to  relate,  recognising  that  it  was  meant  to 
be  a  look  of  lofty,  aristocratic  displeasure. 

"What  time  shall  I  bring  the  car  round  for  you 
to-morrow,  Captain  ? "  he  inquired  encouragingly. 

He  had  triumphantly  hit  upon  the  idea  of  using 
the  title  Captain  when  speaking  to  his  new  employer, 
as  a  sort  of  halfway-house  between  the  familiar  address 
of  equality  and  the  'sir'  of  servility,  to  which,  under 
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the  present  circumstances,  he  found  such  difficulty 
in  schooling  his  tongue. 

To  this  question,  Stubbs,  heavily  frowning,  at  first 
deigned  no  reply.  Then,  after  a  pause  he  brusquely 
blurted  out — 

"Here,  I  say,  you  .  .  .  what  .  .  .  what's  your 
name  ? " 

"  I  am  Colonel  Wyndham's  chauffeur,"  answered  Peter 
slowly  and  with  great  distinctness,  "and  I  answer  to 
the  name  of  Jones." 

His  words  had  a  surprising  effect. 

Stubbs'  round  red  face  broke  into  a  broad  smile, 
crumpled  into  a  merry  multitude  of  mirthful  creases ; 
the  round  eyes  lost  their  glare,  and  positively  danced ; 
the  round  nose  beamed  benevolence;  arrogance  gave 
place  to  laughter,  amazement  to  amusement. 

"Sounds  like  an  advertisement  for  a  lost  dog,"  he 
guffawed.  "Answers  to  the  name  of  ...  haw  .  .  . 
h-a-w.  Now,  look  here,  Jones,"  he  went  on  with  a 
jerk,  briskly  business-like,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  spite  of 
the  remnant  of  the  smile  that  lurked  about  the  corners 
of  his  wide  mouth,  and  twinkled  in  his  little  yellow 
eyes,  "my  motto,  in  dealing  with  subordinates,  is  'Do 
well,  and  you'll  be  done  well.'  That  don't  mean  'done 
in  the  eye,'  you  understand.  You  just  do  your  work 
well,  and  I'll  make  it  jolly  well  worth  your  while. 
I  can  afford  to!" 

Peter  was  appropriately  impressed  by  this  grandi- 
loquent promise  of  generous  treatment. 

"  He's  pretty  appalling,"  he  thought ;  "  bounder  written 
all  over  him  .  .  .  but  probably  quite  good-natured. 
Poor  Phil !  I  should  think  he  would  jar  a  bit, 
especially  when  he  laughs.  I  wonder,"  bitterly,  "how 
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many  thousands  a  year  it  takes  to  compensate  for  a 
laugh  like  that !  Why  on  earth  should  he  saturate 
himself  with  scent,  too.  She  will  have  to  have  him 
thoroughly  disinfected  before  marrying  him !  It 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing  to  have  some  of  the  super- 
fluous colour  washed  out  of  him  at  the  same  time," 
he  continued,  looking  with  fastidious  distaste  at 
Stubbs'  tomato -like  visage  and  gorgeous  get-up,  "and 
not  only  out  of  him,  but  out  of  his  flaring,  opulent 
surroundings,  and  his  rich,  revolting  clothes.  Grrrr ! " 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

"  This  truth  of  old  was  sorrow's  friend, 
Times  at  the  worst  will  surely  mend." 

IN  one  of  the  bright,  unsympathetic  little  bedrooms 
of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Galore,  sat  Phillis,  paper-knife 
in  hand,  mechanically  curling  the  dejected  feathers 
of  her  best  hat. 

From  race -week  to  tedious  race -week  on  a  dreary 
round  of  gaiety  had  the  poor  child,  piteously  reluctant, 
been  dragged  by  the  indefatigable  Mrs  Curtis. 

Gay,  butterfly  little  Mollie  had  been  kindness  itself 
to  her  since  her  return  from  the  Keddah,  doing  every- 
thing she  could  think  of  to  rouse  her,  to  force  her  to 
take  an  interest  in  her  surroundings,  and  to  distract 
her  thoughts  from  constantly  brooding  despondent  over 
Peter's  shattered  fortunes.  Finally,  as  a  cure  for  the 
unhappy  girl's  invincible  melancholy,  she  had  pre- 
scribed a  continuous  whirl  of  Weeks,  and,  to  ensure 
the  adequate  administering  of  this  drastic  remedy,  had 
constituted  herself  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  with 
the  additional  duties  of  chaperon  and  nurse  thrown 
in.  She  was  armed,  she  informed  her  charge,  with 
powers  of  life  and  death,  unquestionable  authority, 
and  unalterable  affection. 

Could  it  be,  thought  Phillis  sometimes,  as  she  watched 
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her  small  chaperon  flitting  feverishly  from  flirtation 
to  flirtation,  hurrying  tirelessly  from  ball  to  ball,  that 
she,  too,  might  perhaps  be  seeking  solace  in  the  cease- 
less, giddy  whirl. 

They  had  just  arrived  at  the  well-known  military 
cantonment  of  Galore,  a  "great  racing  centre  which 
was  en  fete  for  the  first  spring  meeting,  and  were 
looking  forward,  Mollie  with  eagerness,  Phillis  with 
apathy,  to  having  for  the  next  few  days  a  super- 
latively festive  time. 

When  this,  the  last  burst  of  their  frenzied  gaiety, 
was  over,  and  there  remained  to  them  only  a  kaleido- 
scope memory  of  crowded  weeks,  of  grand  receptions, 
stately  functions,  brilliant  balls,  they  were  to  return 
to  Ghazipur. 

The  cold  weather  was  almost  at  an  end,  and  in  less 
than  a  month's  time  Phillis  would  be  on  her  home- 
ward way. 

She  had  little  to  look  forward  to  in  the  prospect, 
poor  child,  both  her  parents  being  obviously  very 
much  upset  and  annoyed  —  disappointed,  they  called 
it  —  at  her  unreasonable  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
eminently  desirable  Captain  Stubbs.  And  when  she 
told  them — as  she  must  now,  now  that  she  had  grown 
wise,  and  had  learnt  to  understand  something  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  love  —  that  she  could  never, 
never  accept  him,  that  she  would  rather  die  than 
marry  any  one  she  did  not  care  for,  they  would 
probably  be  very  angry  indeed. 

The  fact  was  they  didn't  want  her  at  home.  No 
one  wanted  her — no  one  except  Captain  Stubbs !  He 
wanted  her  badly  enough.  Lately  he  had  been  follow- 
ing her  about  from  place  to  place  like  her  shadow,  if 
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such  a  fat,  rubicund  being  could  possibly  be  called 
a  shadow ! 

Wherever  they  went  they  were  sure  to  find  him, 
blatant  but  devoted,  in  his  gorgeous,  scarlet  car,  which, 
together  with  his  hand  and  heart,  were  always,  he 
persistently  professed,  at  her  disposal. 

She  was  tired  of  it  all;  tired  of  the  noise,  the  sun, 
the  dust,  the  never-ending  chatter,  the  publicity  of 
the  life  they  were  leading.  Wearied  to  death  of  the 
interminable  race-meetings,  each  one  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  last ;  of  the  dances,  all  drearily  alike ;  of 
the  vapid  conversation  of  her  preternaturally  unin- 
teresting partners ;  of  the  importunities  of  impossible 
Stubby.  She  was  sick  of  it  —  sick  of  it  all,  and 
especially  sick  of  this  wretched  hat  of  hers,  the  limp 
feathers  of  which  so  obstinately  refused  to  yield  to 
the  ministrations  of  the  ivory  paper-knife. 

To  her,  in  this  black  mood,  entered  pretty  Mollie 
Curtis,  bubbling  over  with  mirth,  dimpling  with  delight. 

"I've  just  had  a  letter  from  'A,'"  rippled  she, 
daintily  swaying  her  lissom  little  body.  "  It  came 
by  the  midday  post." 

"Oh,"  said  Phillis  in  a  lifeless  tone,  perfunctorily 
polite. 

"  A  letter  from  '  A ' — such  a  letter  from  '  A ' ! "  sang 
the  madcap,  waving  it  about  in  the  air,  as  she  danced 
to  and  fro  in  freakish,  fairy  frolic,  before  poor  Phillis, 
pensive  by  the  window.  "He  has  had  an  interview 
at  last  with  Sir  Peter.  .  .  ." 

Phillis  looked  up,  instantly  alert,  and  said 
breathlessly — 

"  With  Sir  Peter  ?  And  ...  and.  ...  Oh,  Mollie, 
tell  me  quick.  .  .  ." 
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"And  he  nearly  got  kicked  out,"  gurgled  Mollie 
with  evident  enjoyment. 

"  Kicked  out ! "  came  a  wail  from  the  window.  Phillis 
was  white  to  the  lips.  "  What  .  .  .  what  .  .  .  ? " 

"Sir  Peter  was  furious,"  announced  the  mischievous 
little  monkey,  with  provoking  deliberation,  "  furious.  .  .  ." 

"  Furious  with  Peter  ? "  cried  Phillis  in  agonised  tones. 

"No,  not  with  Peter,"  said  Mollie  quickly.  "Don't 
look  like  that,  child.  It's  all  right.  Furious  with  'A/ 
who  says  he  never  felt  so  like  a  whipped  cur  in  all 
his  life.  He  writes,  'It  was  bad  enough  in  the  old 
days  when  I  was  his  subaltern  and  in  for  a  .  .  .' 
something,"  screwing  up  her  eyes,  " '  a  wigging/  that's 
it.  .  .  ." 

"  But,"  broke  in  Phillis,  letting  hat  and  paper-knife 
fall  unheeded  to  the  floor,  "I  don't  understand.  Why 
was  he  furious  with  Major  Anstruther  ? " 

"  Why,  for  daring  to  come,  of  course,"  laughed 
Mollie ;  "  for  daring  to  think  it  necessary  to  inter- 
cede with  him  on  behalf  of  his  '  beloved  nephew ' ! 
Just  listen  to  what  the  poor  dear  says,"  and  she 
read  aloud — 

"'The  old  man,  transformed  at  my  first  words  from 
a  disconsolate  widower  into  a  raging  lion,  wanted  to 
know  if  we  looked  upon  him  in  the  regiment  as  an 
unnatural  monster!  If  we  thought  that  just  because 
he  had  got  a  son  and  heir  of  his  own  now,  he 
wouldn't  care  a  hang  what  became  of  Peter — his  fine, 
gallant  boy,  worth  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together ! 
And  so  on  by  the  yard,  storming  up  and  down  the 
room,  and  shaking  his  fist  in  my  face  at  intervals. 
Was  the  Army  run  by  fools  nowadays  ?  he  demanded. 
Hadn't  they  enough  sense  in  their  stupid  heads  to  try 
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and  keep  a  good  man  when  they  had  got  him?  He 
would  go  to  London  at  once.  He  would  see  some 
of  these  tuppenny  -  halfpenny  bigwigs  at  the  War 
Office  and  tell  them  what  he  thought  of  them.  Evi- 
dently the  Army  was  no  longer  a  profession  for 
gentlemen.  It  was  certainly  no  longer  fit  for  a 
nephew  of  his  to  serve  in.  The  authorities  would 
be  pretty  sure  to  try  and  climb  down  after  he  had 
given  them  a  good  slating.  But  it  would  be  too  late 
then.  He  didn't  care  a  hang  what  they  said ;  how- 
ever humbly  they  apologised,  the  boy  should  go — 
should  go  at  once !  .  .  .  I  refrained  from  saying 
that  it  appeared  highly  probable  the  boy  would  go 
at  once,  since  he  had  been  cashiered !  Poor  old  man, 
poor  blustering  old  baby.  He  has  aged  a  good  deal 
during  the  last  few  months.  I  am  sorry  for  him, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  Peter,  and  I  am  sorry  for  my- 
self for  being  so  far  away  from  your  .  .  .'  urn  .  .  . 
um  .  .  .  um  .  .  ."  said  Mollie,  folding  up  the  letter, 
"that's  nothing.  There,  Phillis  dear,"  going  over  to 
her  side  and  kissing  her,  "that's  satisfactory,  isn't 
it  ?  Sir  Peter  is  an  old  duck.  It's  all  right  about 
the  money  too — Peter's  debts,  you  know.  'A'  says 
the  old  boy  has  stumped  up,  and  now  won't  rest 
until  he  has  Peter  safely  at  Croyston.  So  there's 
nothing  more  to  worry  about.  Smile,  child.  Laugh. 
Sing." 

But  Phillis  sat  silent,  the  slow  tears  filling  her  great 
solemn  eyes,  and  flowing  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

At    last    she    whispered    piteously,    with    trembling 
lips — 

"It's  too  late."     Then,  hopelessly,  "We  shall  never 
see  Peter  again.     He  has  disappeared — gone  for  ever. 
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I  sometimes  think  he  is  dead,"  and  she  broke  down 
completely. 

All  these  weeks  she  had  been  struggling  against 
the  horrible  feeling  of  black  despair  that  clutched 
continually  at  her  heart. 

Daily,  hourly  almost,  had  she  hoped  to  hear  that 
some  trace  of  Peter  had  been  discovered.  Major 
Denison,  she  knew,  was  doing  everything  that  was 
possible,  —  was  moving  heaven  and  earth  in  his 
endeavours  to  find  a  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  fugitive. 

At  first  he  had  seemed  so  confident  of  being  able, 
almost  immediately,  to  get  in  touch  with  Peter  through 
John  Huckle,  that  she  had  allowed  herself,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  be  comforted  —  to  be  buoyed  up 
with  false  hopes.  But  time  went  on,  and  no  news 
came.  Huckle  would  not  answer  letters.  Even 
reply -paid  telegrams  met  with  no  response.  Major 
Denison  affected  to  regard  this  as  a  hopeful  sign. 
If  John  Huckle  had  nothing  to  conceal,  he  said, 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  his  not  answering 
letters;  he  would  be  as  anxious  as  any  one  about 
Peter.  But  Phillis  had  come  to  the  end  of  her  small 
stock  of  hope,  which,  from  being  constantly  deferred, 
had  grown  faint  and  feeble,  making  her  heart  sick; 
and  now,  despairing  utterly,  lay  sobbing  in  uncon- 
trollable grief. 

Mollie,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  always  said 
she  was  no  good  at  that  sort  of  thing,  was  in  reality 
sympathetic  sweetness  itself,  took  her  in  her  arms,  and 
with  loving  tenderness,  whispered  words  of  comfort. 

Peter  was  going  to  be  found  at  once,  she  assured  her- 
Of  course  he  was.  Immediately.  '  D'rectly  minute  ! ' 
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And  then  what  a  goose  Phillis  would  feel   .   .    .   And 
she  dried  the  poor  child's  tears. 

And  when  he  was  found  they  would  tell  him  the 
good  news  that  Sir  Peter  was  going  to  pay  his  debts ; 
and  that  he  was  to  live  at  Croyston  and  manage  the 
place;  and  that  it  was  no  disgrace  being  cashiered — 
not  a  bit!  and  that  Sir  Peter  thought  he  was  quite 
right,  and  would  have  done  the  same  himself,  the  old 
darling ! 

And  then,  lower  still,  so  faintly,  indeed,  that  Phillis 
could  scarcely  hear  .  .  .  that  before  very  long 
this  dear  Peter  who  had  been  having  such  a  hard 
time  of  it  ...  and  whom  nobody  could  help  loving 
.  .  .  would  come  and  carry  off  a  certain  little  goose 
who,  if  she  cried  any  more,  would  have  red  eyes  and 
look  a  fright  at  the  races  that  afternoon  .  .  .  and 
marry  the  silly  little  creature,  and  live  happily  with 
her  at  Croyston,  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen. 

It  was  a  blushing,  rosy  Phillis  who  found  courage 
to  smile  through  her  tears  and  whisper — 

"  How  did  you  guess  that  I  cared  ? " 

"You  dear,  innocent  baby,"  was  Mollie's  laughing 
reply,  "  why,  I've  known  it  all  along !  So  have  we 
all.  And  that  Peter  cares  too.  Why,  it's  been  as 
plain  as  plain." 

"But  it's  no  use,"  murmured  Phillis  mournfully, 
"my  people  would  never  allow  it.  .  .  ." 

"Then  they  must  be  very  silly  people,  my  dear, 
if  they  are  not  content  with  a  son-in-law  like  Peter. 
Why,  judging  from  'AV  accounts  of  how  aged  and 
broken  the  old  man  is,  and  how  weak  and  delicate 
the  little  heir,  it  won't  be  very  long  before  he  is 
Sir  Peter!  Surely  that  prospect  will  tempt  them!" 
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By  such  specious  reasoning  —  ruthlessly  sacrificing 
all  Peter's  relatives  in  a  convenient  holocaust  —  did 
artful  Mollie  win  back  the  fugitive  smile  to  Phillis's 
lips ;  successfully  woo  the  vanished  light  of  hope 
once  more  to  her  sad  eyes. 

Meanwhile  to  Peter  at  the  other  end  of  the 
station,  the  midday  post  had  brought  a  great  bundle 
of  letters. 

Denison,  failing  in  all  his  attempts  to  get  an 
answer  from  Huckle,  had  at  last,  in  desperation, 
forwarded  to  his  care  a  whole  pile  of  the  corre- 
spondence that  had  collected  since  the  day  on  which 
the  sentence  of  the  Court  Martial  had  been  promul- 
gated, with  the  curt  request  that  it  might  be  sent 
on  to  Mr  Dare's  address,  'unless  it  was  thought 
likely  that  the  profound  secret  of  his  hiding-place 
would  thereby  be  endangered  ! ' 

John  Huckle  was,  of  course,  perfectly  ready  to 
comply  with  this  request.  It  was,  indeed,  entirely 
owing  to  Peter's  emphatic  and  reiterated  prohibi- 
tions that  he  had  refrained  from  publishing  from 
the  housetops  the  name  and  designation  of  so  dis- 
tinguished an  acquisition  to  his  firm. 

"  No  one  don't  get  no  information  out  of  me,  Master 
Peter,  if  them's  your  orders,"  he  had  promised. 

And  with  implicit  confidence  in  this  assurance, 
feeling  no  apprehension  whatever  as  to  the  safety 
of  his  secret  —  for  when  occasion  demanded  John 
could  be  as  blankly  unresponsive  and  as  solidly 
unyielding  as  any  block  of  granite, —  Peter  had  left 
for  Galore. 

For  some  time,  whilst  the  curtains  of  his  little 
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room  flapped  noisily  in  the  hot  wind,  and  clouds 
of  dust  went  hurtling  past  the  door,  he  sat  gazing 
listlessly  at  his  packet  of  belated  letters. 

He  felt  in  no  great  hurry  to  open  them. 

"From  duns  mostly,"  he  surmised,  looking  at  the 
belated  letters. 

Then,  recognising  his  uncle's  familiar  scriggly  writing( 
he  laid  down  the  rest  of  the  bundle  and,  slowly  turn- 
ing over  and  over  in  his  hand  the  thick  envelope, 
whilst  absently  examining  the  postmarks,  he  allowed 
his  thoughts  to  wander  back  over  the  past  two 
months. 

He  had  brought  nothing  but  disgrace  on  this 
uncle  who  had  always  been  so  fond  of  him.  Rue- 
fully he  pictured  to  himself  what  the  contents  of 
the  letter  would  be.  He  wondered  how  the  old 
man  would  take  it.  No  one  prided  himself  more 
than  Sir  Peter,  he  knew,  on  his  plain  speaking.  He 
would  probably  find  scathing  sarcasm,  bitter  reproaches, 
insults  even.  He  pulled  himself  together;  this  hesi- 
tation on  his  part,  he  told  himself,  was  ridiculous — 
cowardly.  Without  further  ado  he  tore  open  the 
letter. 

Hastily  he  scanned  the  shaky  lines  that  were  so 
difficult  to  decipher;  anxiously  he  tried  to  gather 
the  sense  of  what  he  read.  '  I'm  devilish  glad  you 
knocked  the  brute  down,'  were  the  first  words  he 
made  out.  He  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses. 
A  warm  glow  permeated  his  whole  being.  The 
blood  tingled  in  his  veins.  He  found  that  his  eyes 
were  wet. 

He  was  not  to  be  hauled  over  the  coals,  then, 
after  all !  His  uncle,  dear  old  boy,  sided  with  him 
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against  the  enemy ;  backed  him  up  blindly  in  his 
insubordination. 

Wonderful ! 

His  heart  leapt  at  the  thought. 

In  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  his  spirits  mounted 
skywards.  He  laughed  aloud. 

Curiously  enough  he  felt  as  though  he  had  been 
through  it  all  before.  Where  ?  Where  had  he  previously 
experienced  this  soaring  feeling  of  sudden  unexpected 
relief,  as  if  some  heavy  burden  had  been  lifted  from 
his  soul  ? 

In  a  flash  he  remembered. 

He  was  back  in  dreary  Ladysmith  once  more,  be- 
sieged, hungry,  impotent,  sharing  with  the  rest  of 
the  garrison  the  exasperating  belief  that  the  whole  of 
the  British  nation  would  be  looking  upon  them  as 
little  better  than  idiots  for  letting  themselves  be  shut 
up  in  a  trap,  when  suddenly,  without  any  warning, 
there  had  reached  them — from  one  of  the  townspeople 
who  had  escaped  through  the  besiegers'  lines  disguised 
as  a  Kaffir — the  following  laconic  but  vastly  cheering 
message,  '  You  are  not  fools,  but  heroes ! ' 

He  laughed  again  blithely  at  the  recollection,  then 
set  himself  to  the  agreeable  task  of  deciphering  this 
strangely  similar  message  he  had  just  received. 

His  uncle  had  written  under  the  influence  of  very 
strong  emotion,  and  the  crabbed  writing  was  in  many 
places  quite  illegible ;  but  the  meaning  was  plain 
enough — he  was  not  a  fool  but  a  hero. 

Not  a  fool  .  .  .  nor  a  knave  .  .  .  nor  an  unlicked 
cub  .  .  .  nor  an  undisciplined  puppy  .  .  .  nor  any  of 
the  hundred  and  one  things  he  had  expected  his  uncle 
to  call  him — but  a  hero,  nothing  less ! 
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"You  are  wanted  badly  here,"  the  old  man  wrote, 
"to  look  after  the  place.  I'm  sick  of  these  infernal 
agents.  Since  Wilson  died  I've  had  no  less  than  four 
of  them,  each  one  worse  than  the  last.  So  you  must 
come  and  lend  a  hand.  We  can't  get  on  without 
you  any  longer.  I  am  counting  on  you  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  youngster,  too — to  see  that  he  grows  up 
a  straight  clean -living  gentleman  who  don't  funk  his 
fences.  I  know  I  can  trust  you,  my  boy,  and  if  you 
will  undertake  this  responsibility  you  will  be  doing 
a  great  kindness  to  an  old  man  who  has  one  foot  in 
the  grave.  Young  Anstruther  of  the  regiment  was 
down  here  last  week.  I've  arranged  with  him  to 
make  some  payments  on  your  behalf.  He  talks  too 
much.  I  enclose  a  cheque  for  your  passage.  The 
army  may  whistle  for  your  services  iiow.  Kindly 
telegraph  date  on  which  you  will  reach  Croyston." 

Dazed  by  this  sudden  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  Peter 
sat  motionless  for  a  while,  his  head  resting  on  his  hands. 

Could  he  possibly  go  back  to  Croyston  at  once — 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ?  Could  his  uncle 
really  be  ready  to  forgive  and  forget  like  this  ? — to 
condone  his  offences  in  this  marvellous  manner?  Or 
was  this  unlooked-for  clemency,  this  unheard-of  gen- 
erosity on  the  part  of  the  old  man,  only  the  out- 
come of  his  frenzied  indignation  against  the  unspeak- 
able Authorities — just  a  passing  whim  —  visionary — 
impractable  ? 

After  all,  there  was  no  getting  over  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  cashiered,  that  he  was  disgraced. 

What  would  the  people  in  the  county  think  about 
it  ?  Probably  they  would  turn  their  backs  upon  him. 
That  would  be  pleasant ! 
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Could  he  go  ?     Ought  he  to  go  ?     Dared  he  face  it  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  say  on  what  course  of  action 
Peter  would  eventually  have  decided,  had  not  a  letter 
from  Denison,  which  he  opened  next,  materially  assisted 
him  in  the  difficult  task  of  making  up  his  mind. 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  won't  hesitate  another  moment 
about  going  back  to  Croyston,"  he  read,  "when  I  tell 
you   what   'A.'   says   about    your    people    there.      He 
writes,   'Dare    must    come    home  at  once.      Let  him 
know   it's   quite  on   the   cards   that  the  youngster   at 
Croyston  may  snuff  out  at  any  moment,  in  which  case, 
if  old  Sir  Peter's  left  all  alone  with  no  one  belonging 
to  him,  the  Pill  says  he  won't  answer  for  his  life  or 
reason.    .    .    .'     So   you  see  you've  no   choice   in   the 
matter.     It  won't  be  easy  just   at   first,   perhaps,   but 
I  know  you  are  not  the  sort  of  chap  to  shirk  anything 
that  is   so   obviously  your   duty.      So    go    along    and 
good   luck  go   with   you.      They   were   drinking    your 
health,  I  hear,  till  all  hours  in  the  Mess  last  guest- 
night — much   to   the   Colonel's   annoyance.      If  that's 
how   your  regiment   feels    about    you,    I    don't    think 
there's  much   need   for  you  to   worry   about    disgrace 
and  dishonour  and  suchlike  dam  nonsense.      And  the 
next  thing  I  hope  to  hear  about  you  is  that  you  have 
fixed   it   up   with   that   charming   Miss   Phillis  to   get 
married  and  live   happily   ever  after.     How   the  gods 
are  showering  good  gifts  upon  you !      I  wish  I  were 
in  your  shoes.     Now  that  you  and  old  'A.'  are  gone, 
I  find  this  place  intolerable,  so   I   am   trying  for   an 
exchange  into  the  home  battalion.     I  think  it  can  be 
arranged   all   right,  so  it   will    probably   not   be   very 
long    before    you    see   me   again.      I   am   counting  on 
getting  an  invitation   to   Croyston   to   help   you  shoot 
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your  pheasants,  and,  if  pressed,  I  might  even  stretch 
a  point  and  consent  to  be  your  best  man.  What  do 
you  say  to  that?" 

Peter's  heart  was  very  full. 

How  good  they  all  were  to  him !  He  was  not  to 
be  cast  off  after  all,  then  ;  not  to  be  deserted  as  he 
had  imagined.  His  friends  only  seemed  to  be  anxious 
to  stand  by  him  in  his  troubles,  to  make  things  easy 
for  him,  to  prove  to  him  that  no  one  thought  any 
the  worse  of  him  for  what  he  had  done.  Denison, 
Anstruther,  his  dear  peppery  old  uncle,  loyal  John 
Huckle,  his  brother  officers,  all  wishing  him  well,  all 
helping  to  give  him  back  his  self-respect ;  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  hold  up  his  head  once  more. 

And  Phillis?    What  did  she  think? 

Would  he  some  day  be  able  to  go  to  her,  as  Denison 
seemed  to  think,  and  tell  her  that  he  loved  her?  Or 
must  he  always  look  upon  himself  as  an  outcast — 
beyond  the  pale  ? 

There  was  no  time  now  for  such  thoughts.  He 
must  get  home — home  to  Croyston — at  once,  and  see 
how  things  were  before  he  said  anything  to  her.  Dear 
little  Phil!  If  she  really  cared  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  . 
but  there,  the  first  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  see 
about  getting  out  of  India  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
mail  -  boat  would  be  leaving  Bombay  on  Saturday. 
Could  he  catch  it? 

He  rummaged  through  his  bag  for  a  time-table. 
As  good  luck  would  have  it  the  train  that  left  Galore 
at  seven  that  evening  was  timed  to  catch  Saturday's 
steamer. 

He  hurriedly  wrote  and  despatched  several  tele- 
grams. Then  suddenly  the  sight  of  a  clock  brought 
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him  back  to  his  surroundings,  reminded  him  of  the 
duties  of  his  new  position,  which,  owing  to  the  excite- 
ment of  the  last  hour,  he  had  completely  forgotten. 

A  quarter  to  two!  And  he  had  to  take  Stubby 
to  the  races  at  two !  Should  he  do  it  ?  .  .  .  He 
needn't  be  a  chauffeur  now  any  longer  unless  he  chose. 
But  perhaps  he  oughtn't  to  throw  the  little  bounder 
over  at  the  last  moment  like  that  without  a  word  of 
warning.  ...  It  wouldn't  be  quite  playing  the  game. 
Besides,  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  no  packing.  His 
modest  possessions  were  all  in  his  bag,  ready  for  the 
road.  He  would  do  it — he  would  be  a  real  chauffeur 
for  once,  he  decided.  It  would  be  rather  a  rag ! 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  though,  if  he 
wanted  to  be  in  time;  so  slipping  into  the  grotesque 
disguise  of  his  motor-kit,  he  then  and  there  got  out 
the  big  car,  and  sent  her  along  to  such  purpose  that 
at  the  appointed  hour  he  was  at  the  Mess,  ready 
to  take  his  ineffable  employer,  together  with  a  goodly 
batch  of  the  Blue  Lancer  contingent,  to  the  race- 
course. 

A  merry  party  it  was  that  came  laughing  out  from 
lunch,  tumbling  over  one  another  into  the  roomy 
tonneau  of  the  great  scarlet  car,  and  overflowing  not 
only  on  to  the  seat  beside  Peter,  which  accommodated 
two,  but  also  on  to  the  very  step  whereon  still  an- 
other beaming  young  cavalryman  precariously  balanced, 
himself. 

"Right  behind,"  shouted  this  self-appointed  'con- 
ductor,' slamming  the  door  with  a  shrill  whistle  of  the 
cat -call  order;  and  away  went  the  frightful,  flaring, 
muttering  motor  with  its  hilarous  load. 

Peter   was  glad  of  his  disguise,  since  he  recognised 
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in  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  front  seat  beside  him 
the  dreadful  little  Jew  -  boy  of  the  20th  Dragoon 
Guards  who  had  promised  him  such  a  big  price  for 
Lucifer. 

Sucking  away  at  an  enormous  cigar,  the  little 
wretch  was  laying  down  the  law  on  the  subject  of 
"  Horthe  -  breedin'  in  England,"  to  his  companion,  a 
fair,  sleepy,  unintellectual-looking  young  Lancer,  who 
every  now  and  again  would  say  "  Oh,"  politely,  and 
then  relapse  into  dreamy  silence. 

Turning  round  in  answer  to  some  question  put  to 
him  from  the  tonneau,  the  Jew-boy  was  greeted  with 
a  facetious  cry  of — 

"  Noses  outside,  Ike  ;  no  room  for  that  great  bulbous 
beak  of  yours,  in  here ! " 

This  precious  gem  of  Hooligan  humour  which  fell  so 
graciously  from  the  lips  of  his  blatant  brother-officer, 
Stubbs — the  only  other  representative  present  of  that 
tawdry  travesty  of  a  regiment,  The  Trades  Union 
Dragoon  Guards — seemed  to  be  taken  in  quite  good 
part  by  the  impossible  Israelite,  such  witticisms  being 
typical  of  the  tone  of  their  degenerate  corps,  in 
which  noisy  vulgarity  did  duty  for  good  manners, 
and  barbarous  ostentation  for  good  taste. 

The  sparkling  sally  called  forth  a  perfunctory  smile 
of  civility  from  the  Lancers,  who  could  not  help  con- 
gratulating themselves  secretly  in  their  well  -  bred 
souls,  that  hitherto  they  had  not  been  called  upon 
to  tolerate  amongst  their  exclusive  numbers  any  of 
these  undesirable  specimens  of  the  Plutonic  Plutocracy. 

"  Oh,  Phillis,  what  a  'bominable  day,"  moaned  Mollie 
Curtis,  in  a  woe  -  begone  tone  of  distress  as,  amidst 
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gusty  clouds  of  whirling  dust,  they  drove  up  to  the 
crowed  racecourse.  "  Your  irrepressible  cavalier  is 
here  before  you,"  she  added  mischievously;  "see  his 
gigantic  car  stopping  the  way ! "  and  she  pointed,  with 
a  small  indignant  hand,  to  where  Captain  Stubbs's 
magnificent  motor  throbbed  and  trembled  at  the 
roadside. 

As  they  looked  towards  it  the  chauffeur,  who  had 
taken  off  his  cap  and  goggles,  and  was  now  standing 
flicking  the  dust  from  his  face  and  hair  with  a  hand- 
kerckief,  turned  round. 

It  was  Peter ! 

Phillis  involuntarily  uttered  an  ecstatic  cry  of  aston- 
ishment, and  Mollie,  leaning  out  of  the  window  of 
the  carriage,  frantically  waved  her  parasol  to  attract 
his  attention. 

But  he  did  not  see  her,  and  climbing  into  his  seat, 
steered  the  vermilion  monster  slowly  through  the 
crowd  of  vehicles  to  an  open  space  under  some  trees 
apart  from  the  rest. 

"We've  lost  him,"  said  Phillis  tearfully.  "Oh, 
Mollie,  to  think  of  Peter's  being  a  chauffeur  !  Isn't 
it  dreadful!" 

"Nonsense,  child,  it's  not  dreadful  at  all,"  was  the 
vivacious  reply.  "  I  think  it's  splendid  of  him  setting 
to  work  immediately  like  that.  Would  you  rather 
have  had  him  hanging  about  doing  nothing,  I  should 
like  to  know,  and  perhaps  borrowing  money  to  live 
on,  and  altogether  going  to  the  bad  ?  You  ought  to 
be  proud  of  him,  you  silly  little  Philly  ! " 

"So  I  am,  of  course,"  cried  Phillis  indignantly. 
"  But,  poor  boy,  fancy  his  having  to  be  a  servant  .  .  . 
a  .  .  an  .  . " 
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"Hireling's  the  word  you're  looking  for,  isn't  it, 
my  melodramatic  duck  ?  Perhaps  that's  why  he  fleeth 
— because  he  is  an  hireling.  Now,  then,  after  him 
you  go.  No  time  to  dry  your  eyes.  We  must 
take  jolly  good  care  not  to  let  him  slip  through 
our  fingers  again.  And  when  you  have  found  him 
over  there  under  the  trees,  you  must  just  go  up  to 
him  and  seize  hold  of  him  if  he  tried  to  escape,  and 
insist  upon  his  coming  back  with  you.  Say  you  will 
expose  him  as  an  impostor  if  he  doesn't.  And  then 
tell  him  all  about  poor  old  Sir  Peter,  and  every- 
thing. And,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  propose  to  him 
right  out!  There,  you  needn't  look  so  shocked  child," 
as  poor  Phillis,  the  picture  of  embarrassed  distress, 
protested  appealingly.  "  You  know  quite  well  he  has 
been  in  love  with  you  for  ages ;  but  he'll  never  speak 
unless  you  make  him — mark  my  words.  He's  sure 
to  be  brim  full  of  conscientious  scruples,  poor  darling 
boy,  about  marrying  you,  and  dragging  you  down,  and  all 
that  sort  of  nonsense.  So  you'll  just  have  to  say  you 
simply  can't  and  won't  live  without  him.  Tell  him 
too,  of  the  horrible — the  ghastly — the  excruciating — 
alternative  that  lies  before  you — Stubby !  That  ought 
to  bring  him  to  his  senses  if  nothing  else  will;"  and 
she  bustled  blushing  Phillis  off  in  quest  of  the  scarlet 
car,  calling  after  her,  "  Meet  me  here  in  half  an  hour's 
time ;  I  shan't  be  able  to  cope  with  your  devoted  dragoon 
for  longer  than  that,  and — don't  come  back  alone  ! " 

With  cheeks  aflame  at  Mollie's  audacious  advice, 
Phillis,  in  eager  tremulous  haste  threaded  her  hurried 
way  through  the  strange  medley  of  traffic,  where  smart 
European  carriages,  jingling  ekkas,  and  queer  country 
carts  jostled  one  another  in  vociferous  confusion;  and 
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at  length  reached  in  safety  the  great  red  car,  hideous 
with  its  vivid  colour  and  flashing  fittings  —  garish 
emblem  of  its  owner's  wealth. 

To  her  excited  imagination  it  seemed  almost  as 
though  the  scarlet  monster  were  grinning  at  her 
menacingly;  and  she  shivered  as  she  thought  of  the 
fate  that  might  be  in  store  for  her  if  '  sudden  Perseus/ 
in  the  guise  of  a  chauffeur,  could  not  be  induced  to 
come  to  her  rescue. 

Trembling  she  hesitated.  How  could  she  be  sure 
that  he  cared  ?  .  .  .  Mollie  was  such  a  madcap  .  .  . 

Another  moment  and  her  doubts  were  for  ever 
set  at  rest.  'Sudden  Perseus,'  with  a  great  glad 
cry  of  amazement,  had  seized  both  her  hands  in 
his,  and  was  looking  down  at  her,  his  eyes  full  of 
hungry,  fervent,  adoring  love. 

"  Phillis ! " 

"Peter!" 

Their  souls  were  in  their  names. 

Oblivious  of  all  mundane  matters,  of  the  gesticu- 
lating crowds  of  natives,  of  the  tumultuous  excited 
turmoil  of  the  racecourse,  of  the  tingling  heat,  the 
blinding  dust,  they  stood  gazing  at  one  another. 

At  last  Peter  forced  himself  to  break  the  silence. 

"Get  in  here,"  he  said  unsteadily,  helping  her  into 
the  car. 

Then,  when  they  found  themselves,  after  so  many 
weary  weeks  alone  together  once  more,  serenely 
sequestered  side  by  side,  far  from  the  madding 
crowd,  a  great  glorious  wave  of  happiness  came 
flooding  in  upon  their  souls,  sweeping  away  all 
doubts  and  fears  and  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
drowning  despair  in  its  delicious  depths. 
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Phillis,  the  tears  still  shining  on  her  long  lashes, 
her  hands  still  locked  close  in  his,  began  timidly  to 
scold  him,  to  utter  little  tender  reproaches. 

Why  had  he  gone  away  without  a  word  ?  .  .  .  Why 
had  he  never  answered  her  letters  ?  .  .  .  Why  had 
he  not  trusted  her  ?  .  .  .  Surely  he  must  have  known 
that  she  would  always  be  the  same  to  him,  whatever 
happened.  .  .  .  Oh,  he  was  unkind  .  .  .  unkind. 
And  now  he  was  going  about  disguised  for  fear  that 
she  or  some  of  his  friends  might  recognise  him. 
Her  tears  began  to  flow  afresh. 

"Well,  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  chauffeur  any  longer, 
dear,"  he  told  her  gently.     "  I  am  going  home. 
"  What,  to  Croyston  ?     Then,  you've  heard  ?  .  .  .  " 
He  nodded. 

"  Yes.     I  start  to-night." 

"To-night,"  she  cried  aghast.  "Oh,  not  to-night 
Peter!" 

"I  must.  My  uncle's  health's  failing  and  he  needs 
me.  Unless  I  start  to-night,  I  shan't  catch  the  next 
boat." 

There  was  silence, 

He  was  looking  at  her  longingly,  with  wistful  eyes ; 
then  slowly,  resolutely,  he  turned  away  his  head. 
Phillis  could  have  screamed. 

These  wretched  scruples  of  his  were  going  to  part 
them  after  all.  .  .  .  He  would  go  away  and  leave 
her  defenceless ;  at  the  mercy  of  a  perverse  fate  that, 
with  humiliating  irony,  seemed  to  be  bent  upon  driving 
her  into  the  arms  of  the  very  man  with  whose  chauffeur 
she  was  in  love  ! 

She  was  desperate.  Here  was  this  dear  brave  boy 
who  loved  her,  whose  manifest  love  showed  itself 
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clearly  in  every  line  of  his  thin  worn  face,  in  his 
every  word  and  look  and  gesture,  prevented  —  as 
Mollie  had  foretold  —  by  some  absurd  scruple  or 
another  from  telling  her  of  his  love. 

As  if  any  woman  wouldn't  be  proud  of  such  a 
lover.  .  .  . 

What  could  she  do  ?  What  could  she  do  ? 
Madcap  Mollie's  parting  words  haunted  her.  'Pro- 
pose to  him  yourself,'  had  been  the  little  witch's 
impish  council.  Propose  to  him !  Impossible.  How 
could  she  do  such  a  thing !  She  was  in  despair. 
But,  piteous  as  poor  Phillis's  perplexity  undoubtedly 
was,  her  lover's  plight  was  even  more  gratuitously 
heartrending. 

With  the  first  knowledge  that  she  was  in  Galore, 
jealousy,  mercilessly  cruel,  had  seized  upon  him, 
tearing  at  his  resolutions,  ruthlessly  striving  to 
overcome  his  scruples;  to  shake  the  stern  decision 
to  which  he  had  so  painfully  come,  that  it  would 
not  be  right  or  fair  or  honourable  to  say  anything 
as  yet  of  his  love. 

What  did  Phillis's  presence  in  the  same  station 
as  the  unutterable  Stubbs  portend? 

That  she  was  going  to  marry  him?  Perhaps.  Oh, 
horror !  Possibly  they  were  already  engaged  ! 

Stubbs  was  in  love  with  her  .  .  .  Had  been  in 
love  with  her  for  ever  so  long  .  .  .  He  was  rich  .  .  . 
It  was  a  good  match  for  her  .  .  .  And  the  name  he 
would  be  able  to  give  her  was  at  any  rate  an  un- 
blemished one,  even  though  it  was  so  commonplace 
and  frightful. 

He  felt  he  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer.  He 
must  know  the  worst  at  once. 
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With  quaking  heart  he  asked  what  were  her  plans; 
what  was  she  going  to  do  ? 

"  Do,"  she  said  blankly.     "  I  don't  know." 

He  breathed  again. 

"  Then  you  are  not  engaged — engaged  to  be  married, 
I  mean — to  Captain  Stubbs  ?  " 

This  was  her  opportunity. 

"  No,"  she  answered  ;  "  n-no,  not  yet  .  .  ." 

"  Not  yet,"  he  repeated.  "  Oh,  Phil,  surely  you  are 
never  going  to  marry  the  fella  ?  .  .  ." 

"  Perhaps  .  .  .  perhaps  I  shall  have  to,  Peter.  My 
people  want  me  to  ...  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  ." 

"  But  you  don't  love  him,  Phil  ? " 

At  this  she  lifted  great  pathetic  eyes,  and  faltered — 

"  No,  no.     Oh  no,  Peter." 

So  forlorn  and  miserable  did  she  look  that,  in  a 
sudden  paroxysm  of  protective  pity,  he  put  both  his 
arms  about  her,  gathering  her  close. 

"  Then  you  can't  marry  him.     That  settles  it !  " 

"But  .  .  .  but  ...  I  shall  have  to,"  she  whispered, 
her  blue  eyes  misty  with  tremulous  tears.  "  Unless 
.  .  ."  and  an  expression  of  plaintive  hope — of  fugitive 
mischief,  almost  —  flitted  across  her  flower -like  face 
which  now,  under  the  sun  of  his  adoring  gaze, 
blossomed  into  a  happy,  trustful,  triumphant  smile, 
"unless  somebody  else  .  .  .  asks  me  ...  Peter  .  .  ." 
Their  lips  met. 

THE    END. 
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Series.  Complete  in  Twelve  Shilling 
Parts.  Handsomely  bound  in  6  vols., 
cloth,  15s. ;  and  in  12  vols.,  cloth,  18s. 
The  6  vols.  in  roxburghe,  21s.  Half 
calf,  25s.  Half  morocco,  28s. 

TRAVEL,  ADVENTURE,  AND  SPORT. 
From  '  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  Uni- 
form with  'Tales  from  Blackwood.'  In 
Twelve  Parts,  each  price  Is.  Hand- 
somely bound  in  6  vols.,  cloth,  15s. 
And  in  half  calf,  25s. 


NEW    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES. 

separate  Educational  Catalogue. 


See 


NEW  UNIFORM  SERIES  OF  NOVELS 
(Copyright). 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Price  3s.  6d.  each. 
Now  r.eady  : — • 

WENDERHOLME.    By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
THE  STORY   OF   MARGREDEL.      By  D. 

Storrar  Meldrum. 

A  SENSITIVE  PLANT.    By  E.  D.  Gerard. 
LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD.    By  General 

Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 
KATIE    STEWART,    and    other    Stories. 

By  Mrs  Olipbant. 
VALENTINE  AND  HIS  BROTHER.    By  the 

Same. 

SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS.    By  the  Same. 
MARMORNE.    By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
REATA.    By  E.  D.  Gerard. 
BEGGAR  MY  NEIGHBOUR.     By  the  Same. 
THE   WATERS   or  HERCULES.    By  the 

Same. 

FAIR  TO  SEE.    By  L.  W.  M.  Lockhart. 
MINE  is  THINE.    By  the  Same. 
DOUBLES  AND  QUITS.    By  the  Same. 
PICCADILLY.      By    Laurence   Oliphant 

With  Illustrations. 
LADY  BABY.    By  D.  Gerard. 
POOR  NELLIE.    By  A  Plain  Woman. 

STANDARD  NOVELS.  Uniform  in  size 
and  binding.  Each  complete  in  one 
Volume. 


BLACKWOOD— contd. 
FLORIN  SERIES.     Illustrated  Boards. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  CRUISE  OK  THE  MIDGE.     By  the 
Same. 

CYRIL  THORNTON.     By  Captain  Hamil- 
ton. 

THE  PROVOST,  &c.    By  John  Gait. 

SIR  ANDREW  WYI.IE.    By  the  Same. 

REGINALD  DALTON.     By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 

PEN  OWEN.    By  Dean  Hook. 

ADAM  BLAIR.    By  J.  G.  Lockhart. 

LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD.    By  General 
Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 

THE    PERPETUAL    CURATE.      By    Mrs 

Oliphant. 

JOHN  !  A  Love  Story.    By  the  Same. 

SHILLING  SERIES,  Illustrated  Cover. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
THE     RECTOR,     and     THE     DOCTOR'S 

FAMILY.    By  Mrs  Oliphant. 
THE   LIFE    OF   MANSIE    WAUCH.      By 

D.  M.  Moir. 
PENINSULAR    SCENES    AND    SKETCHES. 

By  F.  Hardman. 
SIR     FRIZZLE    PUMPKIN,    NIGHTS    AT 

MESS,  &c. 
VALERIUS  :  A  Roman  Story.    By  J.  G. 

Lockhart. 

BON  QAULTIER'S  BOOK  OF 
BALLADS.  Eighteenth  Edition,  with 
Autobiographical  Introduction  by  Sir 
THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B.  With 
Illustrations  by  Doyle,  Leech,  and 
Crowquill.  Small  4to,  5s.  net. 

BOWHILL,   MAJOR  J.    H. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  IN  THE 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MILI- 
TARY TOPOGRAPHY.  By  Major 
J.  H.  BOWHILL.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  (id. 
net.  Portfolio  containing  34  working 
plans  and  diagrams,  3s.  6d.  net. 

BRACKENBURY,  GENERAL  SIR 
HENRY,  G.C.B. 

SOME  MEMORIES  OF  MY  SPARE 
TIME,  1856-1885.  By  General  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  HENRY  BRACKENBURY,  G.C.B. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

BREADALBANE,  THE.  MARCHION- 
ESS OF. 

THE  HIGH  TOPS  OF  BLACK  MOUNT. 
By  the  MARCHIONESS  OF  BREADALBANE. 
Second  Impression.  With  Illustrations 
from  Photographs  by  Olive  Mackenzie. 
Short  demy,  6s.  net. 

BRIDGES,    PHILIPPA. 

THE  GREEN  WAVE  OF  DESTINY. 
BY  PHILIPPA  BRIDGES.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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BRODRIBB,    W.  J. 

DEMOSTHENES.  (Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  W.  J.  BRODRIBB. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

BRUCE,    MAJOR    CLARENCE    DAL- 
RYMPLE. 

IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  MARCO 
POLO.  Being  the  Account  of  a  Journey 
Overland  from  Simla  to  Pekin.  By 
Major  CLARENCE  DALRYMPLE  BRUCK. 
With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  21s.  net. 

BUCHAN,   JOHN. 

THE  WATCHER  BY  THE  THRESH- 
OLD, AND  OTHER  TALES.  By  JOHN 

BUCHAN.     Second  Impression.    Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

A  LODGE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 
Second  Impression.  Short  demy  Svo,  6s. 

SOME  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  BY- 
WAYS, AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  Demy 

Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

BURBIDQE,    F.  W. 

DOMESTIC  FLORICULTURE,  WIN- 
DOW GARDENING,  AND  FLORAL 
DECORATIONS.  Being  Practical  Direc- 
tions for  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and 
Arrangement  of  Plants  and  Flowers  as 
Domestic  Ornaments.  By  F.  W.  BUR- 
BIDOE.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

BURTON,   JOHN    HILL,  D.C.L. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  From 
Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Extinction  of 
the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection.  By 
JOHN  HILL  BURTON,  D.C.L.,  Historio- 
grapher-Royal for  Scotland.  Cheaper 
Edition.  In  8  vols.  crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
net  each. 

THE  BOOK-HUNTER.  A  New  Edition, 
with  specially  designed  Title-page  and 
Cover  by  Joseph  Brown.  Printed  on 
antique  laid  paper.  Post  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

BUTE,   JOHN,    MARQUESS  OF. 

THE  ROMAN  BREVIARY.  Reformed 
by  Order  of  the  Holy  Oecumenical  Coun- 
cil of  Trent;  Published  by  Order  of 
Pope  St  Pius  V.  ;  and  revised  by  Cle- 
ment VIII.  and  Urban  VLIt.  ;  together 
with  the  Offices  since  granted.  Trans- 
lated out  of  Latin  into  English  by 
JOHN,  MARQUKSS  OF  Bi'TK,  K.T.  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In 
4  vols.  crown  Svo,  42s.  net.  In  1  vol. 
crown  4to,  C3s.  net. 

THE  ALTUS  OF  ST  COLUMBA.  With 
a  Prose  Paraphrase  and  Notes.  By 
JOHN,  MARQUKSS  or  BUTE,  K.T.  In 
paper  cover,  2s.  6d. 


BUTE.   JOHN,   MARQUESS  OF. 

SERMONES,  FRATRIS  AD^B,  ORDINIS 
PRJiMONSTRATESSIS,  &c.  Twenty- 
eight  Discourses  of  Adam  Scotus  of 
Whithorn,  hitherto  unpublished  ;  to 
which  is  added  a  Collection  of  Notes  by 
the  same,  illustrative  of  the  rule  of 
St  Augustine.  Edited,  at  the  desire  of 
the  late  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T., 
LL.D.,  &c.,  by  WALTER  DE  GRAY  BIRCH,. 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum, 
&c.  Royal  Svo,  25s.  net. 

CATALOGUE  OF  A  COLLECTION  OF 
ORIGINAL  MSS.  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition  in 
the  Canary  Islands.  Prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  MARQUESS  OF 
BUTK,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  by  WALTER  DE 
GRAY  BIRCH,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  2  vols. 
royal  Svo,  £3,  3s.  net. 

BUTE,   MACPHAIL,   and   LON5- 
DALE. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
PARLIAMENTARY  BURGHS  OF 
SCOTLAND.  By  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF 
BUTE,  K.T.,  J.  R.  N.  MACPHAIL,  and 
H.  W.  LONSDALE.  With  131  Engrav- 
ings on  wood,  and  11  other  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  £2,  2s.  net. 

BUTE,     STEVENSON,     and     LONS- 
DALE. 

THE  ARMS  OF  THE  BARONIAL 
AND  POLICE  BURGHS  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. By  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE, 
K.T.,  J.  H.  STEVENSON,  and  H.  W. 
LONSDALE.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  £2,  2s.  net. 

CAIRO,    EDWARD,   LL.D. 

HEGEL.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  EDWARD  CAIRD, 
LL.D.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CAIRO,   PRINCIPAL. 

SPINOZA.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Principal  CAIRO, 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CALDWELL,       PROFESSOR      WIL- 
LIAM. 

SCHOPENHAUER'S  SYSTEM  IN  ITS 
PHILOSOPHICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
(THE  SHAW  FELLOWSHIP  LECTURES, 
18<J.'!).  By  Professor  WILLIAM  CALD- 
WELL, D.Sc.,  M'Gill  University,  Mon- 
treal. Demy  Svo,  10s.  Cd.  net. 

CALLWELL,    COL.   C.   E.,    C.B. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MARITIME  COM- 
MAND ON  LAND  CAMPAIGNS 
SINCE  WATERLOO.  By  Col.  C.  B. 
CALLWELL,  C.B.  With  Plans.  PoBt 
Svo,  6s.  net. 
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CALLWELL,  COL.  C.  E.,  C.B.-contd. 
TACTICS  OF  TO-DAY.    Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  MARI- 
TIME PREPONDERANCE:  THEIR 
RELATIONS  AND  INTERDEPENDENCE. 
Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  TACTICS  OP  HOME  DEFENCE. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

CANDLER,   EDMUND. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  THE  EAST.  By 
EDMUMD  CANDLER.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  net. 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CAREY,   WYMOND. 

"No  101."  Third  Impression.  By  WY- 
MOND CAREY.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CARLYLE,       R.      W.,      C.I.E.,      and 
A.   J.,    M.A. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MEDIEVAL  POLI- 
TICAL THEORY  IN  THE  WEST. 
By  R.  W.  CARLYLE,  C.I.E.,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford ;  and  A.  J.  CARLYLE, 
M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Lecturer  (late 
Fellow)  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
In  3  vols.  demy  Svo.  Vol.  I.— A  History 
of  Political  Theory  from  the  Roman 
Lawyers  of  the  Second  Century  to  the 
Political  Writers  of  the  Ninth.  By 
A.  J.  CARLYLE.  15s.  net.  Vol.  II.— 
Demy  Svo,  15s.  net. 

"  CHASSEUR." 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  RUSSO-JAPANESE 
WAR.  By  "CHASSEUR."  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  net. 

CHESNEY,  SIR  GEORGE,    K.C.B. 

THE  DILEMMA.  By  General  Sir 
GEORGE  CHESNEY,  K.C.B.  A  New 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  2s. 

CHRISTIE,   REV.   GEORGE,   B.D. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LETTERS  ON 
THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 
By  Rev.  GEORGE  CHRISTIE,  B.D.  Crown 
Svo,  6s.  net. 

CHURCH,    REV.   A. 

OVID.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  CHURCH.  Fcap. 
Svo,  Is.  net. 

CHURCH,     REV.     A.,     and     BROD- 
RIBB,    W.  J. 

PLISY.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Rev.  A.  CHURCH  and 
W.  J.  BRODRIBB.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 


CHURCH   SERVICE  SOCIETY. 

A  BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER: 
BEING  FORMS  OF  WORSHIP  ISSUED  BY 
THE  CHURCH  SERVICE  SOCIETY.  Seventh 
Edition,  carefully  revised.  In  1  vol. 
crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  French  mor- 
occo, 5s.  Also  in  2  vols.  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  4s. ;  French  morocco,  6s.  6d. 

DAILY  OFFICES  FOR  MORNING 
AND  EVENING  PRAYER 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WEEK.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 

ORDER  OF  DIVINE  SERVICE  FOR 
CHILDREN.  Issued  by  the  Church 
Service  Society.  With  Scottish  Hymnal, 
cloth,  3d. 

CLARKE,  MAJOR  SEYMOUR. 

THE  BOYDS  OF  PENKILL  AND 
TROCHR1G:  THEIR  ANCESTORS 
AND  DESCENDANTS.  By  Major 
SEYMOUR  CLARKE,  Queen's  Own  Came- 
ron Highlanders.  4to.  5s.  net. 

CLIFFORD,  SIR  HUGH,   K.C.M.G. 

^  SALEH:    A   SEQUEL.       By    Sir    HUGH 
CLIFFORD,  K.C.M.G.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CLODD,    EDWARD. 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY.  "Mod- 
ern English  Writers."  By  EDWARD 
CLODD.  Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

CLOUSTON,   J.   STORE  R. 

THE  LUNATIC  AT  LARGE.  By  J. 
STORER  CLOUSTON.  Ninth  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

COUNT  BUNKER:  Being  a  Sequel  to 
'The  Lunatic  at  Large.'  Third  Impres- 
sion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  M.  D'HARI- 
COT.  Third  Impression.  Crown  Svo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  6d. 

OUR   LADY'S   INN.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GARMISCATH.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COLEBROOKE,    HELEN. 

WINGED  DREAMS.  By  HELEN  COLE- 
BROOKE.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COLLINS,    C.   W. 

SAINT  SIMON.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  C.  W.  COLLINS. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

SOPHOCLES.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Renders.)  Fcap.  8vp,  Is.  net. 

PLATO.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

COLLINS,    W.    E.   W. 

LEAVES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF 
A  COUNTRY  CRICKETER.  By 
W.  E.  W.  COLLINS.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

COLLINS,    REV.   W.    LUCAS. 

BUTLER.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Rev.  W.  L. 

MONTAIGNE. 

Englis-    " 
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COLLINS,    REV.   W.    LUCAS. 

LA  FONTAINE,  AND  OTHER 
FRENCH  FABULISTS.  (Foreign  Clas- 
sics for  English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo, 
Is.  net. 

HOMER,  ILIAD-HOMER,  ODYSSEY- 
VIRGIL— CICERO -ARISTOPHANES 
— PLAUTUS  AND  TERENCE— LUC- 
IAN  —  LIVY  —  THUCYDIDES.  (An- 
cient Classics  for  English  Readers.) 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

COMBE,    MRS   KENNETH. 

CELIA  KIRKHAM'S  SON.  By  Mrs 
KENNETH  COMBK.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SEEKERS  ALL.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

COMPTON-BURNETT,    I. 

DOLORES.  By  I.  COMPTON-BURNETT. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CONRAD,   JOSEPH. 

LORD  JIM :  A  TALE.  By  JOSEPH 
CONRAD,  Author  of  '  The  Nigger  of  the. 
Narcissus,'  'An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,' 
'  Tales  of  Unrest,'  &c.  Fourth  Impres- 
sion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

YOUTH  :  A  NARRATIVE;  AND  Two  OTHER 
STORIES.  Third  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

COOPER,    REV.    PROFESSOR. 

LITURGY  OF  1637,  COMMONLY 
CALLED  LAUD'S  LITURGY.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  Professor  COOPER, 
D.D.,  Glasgow.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

COPLESTON,    BISHOP. 

AESCHYLUS.  (Ancimit  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  Bishop  COPLESTON. 
Fcap.  8vo,  ]s.  net. 

COUNTY  HISTORIES  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. In  demy  8vo  volumes  of  about 
350  pp.  each.  With  Maps.  Price  7s.  6d. 
net. 

FIFE  AND  KINROSS.  By  ^NEAS 
J.  G.  MACKAV,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of  these 
Counties. 

DUMFRIES  AND  GALLOWAY.  By 
Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Second  Edition. 

MORAY  AND  NAIRN.  By  CHARLKS 
RAMPINI,  LL.D.,  Sheriff  of  Dumfries 
and  Galloway. 

INVERNESS.  By  J.  CAMERON  LEES, 
D.D. 

ROXBURGH,  SELKIRK,  AND 
PKKBLES.  By  Sir  GEORGE  DOITOLAS, 
Bart, 

ABERDEEN  AND  BANFF.  By  WIL- 
LIAM WATT,  Editor  of  Aberdeen  'Daily 
Free  Press.' 


COUTTS,    H.    B.    MONEY. 

FAMOUS  DUELS  OF  THE  FLEET. 
By  H.  B.  MONEY  COUTTS.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illustrations 
by  N.  Wilkinson.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CRAIK,  SIR  HENRY,   K.C.B.,   M.P. 

A  CENTURY  OF  SCOTTISH  HIS- 
TORY. From  the  Days  before  the  '45 
to  those  within  living  Memory.  By  Sir 
HENRY  CRAIK,  K.C.B.,  M.A.  (Oxon.), 
Hon.  LL.D.  (Glasgow).  With  Portraits. 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

CRAWFORD,    ALEXANDER. 

KAPAK.  By  ALEXANDER  CRAWFORD. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CRAWFORD,    F.    MARION. 

SARACINESCA.  By  F.  MARION  CRAW- 
FORD, Author  of  'Mr  Isaacs,'  &e. ,  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  Cheap  Buitioi., 
Is.  net.  People's  Edition,  6d. 

CROALL  LECTURES. 

(See  tinder  NICOL  and  ROBERTSON.) 

CROSS,    J.   W. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  DANTE  AND  OF 
T BE  NEW  WORLD.  By  J.  W.  CROSS. 
Post  Svo,  6s. 

THE  RAKE'S  PROGRESS  IN  FIN- 
ANCE. Crown  Svo,  2s.  net, 

CUMMINQ,   C.    F.    GORDON. 

MEMORIES.  By  C.  F.  GORDON  CUM- 
MINO.  Demy  Svo.  Illustrated,  20s.  net. 

AT  HOME  IN  FIJI.  Post  Svo.  Illus- 
trated. Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

A  LADY'S  CRUISE  IN  A  FRENCH 
MAN-OF-WAR.  PostSvo.  Illustrated. 
Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

FIRE -FOUNTAINS.  2  vols.  post  Svo. 
Illustrated,  25s. 

GRANITE  CRAGS.  Post  Svo.  Illus- 
trated. Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

WANDERINGS  IN  CHINA.  Small  post 
Svo.  Cheap  Edition.  6s. 

CURTIS,    HARPER. 

THE   LORD  DOLLAR  (!)ON  DINKRO). 
By  HARI'EK  CURTIS.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

CURTIS,    MARGUERITE. 

THE    BIAS,     fly  MARGUERITE   CURTIS. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
MARCIA :  A  TRANSCRIPT  FROM  LIFE. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Oil !  FOR  AN  ANGEL.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

DAVIES,   J. 

HESIOD  AND  THEOGN1S.  (Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By  J. 
DAVIKS.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  AND  PRO- 
PERT1US.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 
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DAVIS,   JESSIE   AINSWORTH. 

"WHEN  HALF-GODS  GO."  By  JESSIE 
AINSWORTH  DAVIS.  Second  Impres- 
sion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DE   HAVEN,   AUDREY. 

THE  SCARLET  CLOAK.  By  AUDREY 
DE  HAVEN.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DESCARTES. 

THE  METHOD,  MEDITATIONS,  AND 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
DESCARTES.  Translated  from  the 
original  French  and  Latin.  With  a  new 
Introductory  Essay,  Historical  and 
Critical,  on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy. 
By  Professor  VEITCH,  LL.D.  Four- 
teenth Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

"DIES  IRAE."  The  Story  of  a 
Spirit  in  Prison.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Paper  cover, 
Is.  net. 

DIVER,   MAUD. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND,  V.C.  By  MAUD 
DIVER.  Ninth  Impression.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 

THE  GREAT  AMULET.  Seventh  Im- 
pression. Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

CANDLES  IN  THE  WIND.  Sixth  Im- 
pression. Crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion in  the  press. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  INDIA. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

DODDS  and  MACPHERSON. 

THE  LICENSING  ACTS  (SCOTLAND) 
CONSOLIDATION  AND  AMEND- 
MENT ACT,  1903.  Annotated  by 
J.  M.  DODDS,  C.B.,  of  the  Scottish 
Office  ;  Joint  -  Editor  of  the  '  Parish 
Council  Guide  for  Scotland,'  and 
EWAN  MACPHERSON,  Advocate,  Legal 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Advocate.  In 
1  vol.  crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

DONNE,    W.    B. 

EURIPIDES.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  W.  B.  DONNE. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

TACITUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

DOUGLAS,    CHARLES,    M.A.,  D.Sc. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  JOHN  STUART 
MILL.  By  CHARLES  DOUGLAS,  M.A., 
D.Sc.,  late  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philos- 
ophy, and  Assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Post  8vo,  6s.  net. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL :  A  STUDY  OF 
HIS  PHILOSOPHY.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 
net. 


DURAND,    SIR   H.   MORTIMER. 

A  HOLIDAY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  M.  DURAND, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 

ECCOTT,   W.  J. 

FORTUNE'S    CASTAWAY.      By    W.   J. 

ECCOTT.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
HIS  INDOLENCE  OF  ARRAS.     Crown 

Svo,  6s. 
THE    HEARTH   OF   HUTTON.     Crown 

Svo,  6s. 
THE   RED   NEIGHBOUR.     Crown  Svo, 

6s.    Cheap  Edition,  Is.  net. 
THE   BACKGROUND.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  DEMOISELLE  OF  FRANCE.     Crown 

Svo,  6s. 

ELIOT,   GEORGE. 

THE  NEW  POPULAR  EDITION  OF 
GEORGE  ELIOT'S  WORKS,  with 
Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each 
Volume,  from  Drawings  by  William 
Hatherell,  R.I.,  Edgar  Bundy,  R.I., 
Byam  Shaw,  R.I.,  A.  A.  Van  Anrooy, 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  Claude  A.  Shep- 
person,  R.I.,  E.  J.  Sullivan,  and  Max 
Cowper.  Each  Work  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  top. 
3s.  6d.  net  Ten  Volumes  in  all. 

ADAM  BEDE. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 

MlDDLEMARCH. 

SILAS  MARNER  ;  BROTHER  JACOB  ; 
THE  LIFTED  VEIL. 

ROMOLA. 

DANIEL  DERONDA. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY;  JOBAL. 

ESSAYS  ;  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  LIFE.  With  Por- 
trait and  other  Illustrations.  New 
Edition,  in  one  volume.  Crown  Svo, 
7s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Warwick  Edition).  14  volumes, 
cloth,  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  volume  ; 
leather,  limp,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net  per 
volume;  leather,  gilt  top,  with  book- 
marker, 3s.  net  per  volume. 

ADAM  BEDE.    826  pp. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.    828  pp. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.     718  pp. 

ROMOLA.     900  pp. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.    624  pp. 

SILAS  MARNER  ;  BROTHER  JACOB  ; 
THE  LIFTED  VEIL.  560  pp. 

MIDDLEMARCH.  2  vols.  664  and 
630  pp. 

DANIEL  DERONDA.  2  vols.  616  and 
636  pp. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY;  JUBAL. 

ESSAYS  ;  THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH. 

LIFE.    2  vols.,  626  and  580pp. 
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ELIOT,    GEORGE— contd. 

WORKS  OP  GEORGE  ELIOT  (Standard 

Edition).    21  volumes,  crown  8vo.     In 

buckram  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  per  vol. ; 

or  in  roxburghe  binding,  3s.  6d.  per  vol. 

ADAM  BEDE.    2  vols. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.    2  vols. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL.     2  vols. 

ROMOLA.    2  vols. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.    2  vols. 

MlDDLEMARCH.      3  VOlS. 

DANIEL  DEKONDA.    3  vols. 

SILAS  MARNEB.     1  vol. 

JUBAL.     1  vol. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.    1  vol. 

ESSAYS.     1  vol. 

THEOPHRASTUS  SUCH.     1  vol. 
LIFE     AND     WORKS     OF     GEORGE 
ELIOT  (Cabinet  Edition).     24  volumes, 
crown  Svo,  price  £6.    Also  to  be  had 
handsomely  bound  in  half  and  full  calf. 
The  Volumes  are  sold  separately,  bound 
in  cloth,  price  5s.  each. 
NOVELS  BY   GEORGE   ELIOT.     Popu- 
lar copyright  Edition.     In  new  uniform 
binding,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 

ADAM  BEDE. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

ROMOLA. 

FELIX  HOLT,  THE  RADICAL. 

SILAS   MARNER  ;   THE  LIFTED  VEIL  ; 
BROTHFR  JACOB. 

MlDDLEMARCH. 

DANIEL  DKRONDA. 

ESSAYS.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THEOPHRASTUS 
SUCH.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  5s. 

THE  SPANISH  GYPSY.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  JUBAL,  AND  OTHER 
POKMS,  OLD  AND  NEW.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  5s. 

SILAS  MARNER.  New  Edition,  with 
Illustrations  by  Reginald  Birch.  Crown 
Svo,  Is.  6d.  net.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

SCENES  OF  CLERICAL  LIFE.  Cheap 
Edition,  3s.  Illustrated  Edition,  with 
20  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar,  crown 
Svo,  2s.  6d. ;  plain  cloth,  2s. ;  paper 
covers,  Is. 

ADAM  BEDE.  New  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
paper  cover,  Is. ;  crown  Svo,  with  Illus- 
trations, cloth,  2s. 

THK  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.  New 
Edition,  paper  covers,  Is. ;  cloth,  2s. 

WISE,  WITTY,  AND  TENDER  SAY- 
INGS, IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE. 
Selected  from  the  Works  of  GHOROE 
ELIOT.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo, 
3s.  6il. 
ELLIS,  BETH. 

MADAME,  WILL  YOU  WALK  By 
BETH  ELLIS.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


ELLIS,    BETH— contd. 

BLIND   MOUTHS.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH.  Fourth  Im- 
pression. Crown  Svo,  6s.  Cheap  Edi- 
tion, Is.  net. 

THE  KING'S  SPY.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

ELTON,    PROFESSOR. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES.  By  OLIVER 
ELTON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  University  College,  Liver- 
pool. Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

EVERARD,    H.   S.   C. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  AND 
ANCIENT  GOLF  CLUB,  ST  AN- 
DREWS. By  H.  S.  C.  EVERARD.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Portraits.  Crown  4to, 
21s.  net. 
F. 

STORIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH.  By  F. 
With  50  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

FERRIER,   PROFESSOR. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  REMAINS.  Crown 
Svo,  14s. 

FITZGERALD,   JOHN   ZACHARY. 

RUTH  WERDRESS,  FATHER  O'HAR- 
ALAN,  AND  SOME  NEW  CHRIS- 
TIANS. AN  ANGLO-IRISH  TALE.  By 
JOHN  ZACHARY  FITZGERALD.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

FLINT,   PROFESSOR, 

PHILOSOPHY  AS  SCIENTIA  SCI- 
ENTIARUM.  A  History  of  Classifica- 
tions of  the  Sciences.  By  ROBERT 
FLINT,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c.  10s.  6d.  net. 

STUDIES  ON  THEOLOGICAL,  BIBLI 
CAL,  AND  OTHER  SUBJECTS. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORICAL  PHILOSOPHY  IN 
FRANCE  AND  FRENCH  BELGIUM 
AND  SWITZERLAND.  Svo,  21s. 

THEISM.  Tenth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown 
Svo,  7s.  6d. 

ANTI-THEISTIC  THEORIES.  Fifth 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  10g.  6d. 

VICO.  (Philosophical  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

FOREIGN  CLASSICS  FOR  ENG- 
LISH READERS.  Edited  by  Mrs 
OLIPHANT.  Pric.e  Is.  each  net.  For 
List  of  Yols.  xce  j>.  32. 

FORREST,  G.   W.,   C.I.E. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 
By  G.  W.  FORREST,  C.I.E.  Ex-Director 
of  Records,  Government  of  India.  2 
vols.  demy  Svo,  38s.  net. 
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FORREST,    Q.   W.,   C.l.E.-contd. 
LIFE     OF      FIELD -MARSHAL      SIR 
NEVILLE        B.        CHAMBERLAIN, 
G.C.B.,    G.C.S.I.      With    two    Photo- 
gravure Portraits.    Demy  8vo,  18s.  net. 

FORSTER,    E.   M. 

WHERE   ANGELS  FEAR  TO  TREAD. 

By  E.  M.  FORSTER.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
THE    LONGEST    JOURNEY.      Second 

Impression.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FOULIS,    HUGH. 

THE  VITAL  SPARK.    By  HUGH  FOULIS. 
Illustrated.    Is.  net. 

FRANKLIN,    MILES. 

SOME  EVERYDAY  FOLK  AND  DAWN. 
By  MILKS  FRANKLIN.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FRASER,  PROFESSOR  A.  CAMP- 
BELL. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THEISM.  Being 
the  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1894- 
96.  By  ALEXANDER  CAMPBELL  FRASER, 
D.C. L.,  Oxford;  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Post  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net 

BIOGRAPHIA  PHILOSOPHICA.  In  1 
vol.  demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 

BERKELEY.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

LOCKE.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

FRASER,    DAVID. 

THE  MARCHES  OF  HINDUSTAN. 
The  Record  of  a  Journey  in  Thibet, 
Trans  -  Himalayan  India,  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan, Russian  Turkestan,  and  Persia. 
By  DAVID  FRASRR.  With  Illustrations, 
Maps,  and  Sketches.  Demy  8vo,  £1,  Is. 
net. 

THE  SHORT  CUT  TO  INDIA.  The 
Record  of  a  Journey  along  the  Route  of 
the  Baghdad  Railway.  With  83  Illustra- 
tions. Second  Impression.  Demy  8vo, 
12s.  6d.  net. 

PERSIA  AND  TURKEY  IN  REVOLT. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  COOKERY  FOR  ENGLISH 
HOMES.  Fourth  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  French  morocco,  3s. 

FULTON,    T.    WEMYSS. 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  SEA. 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Claims  of 
England  to  the  Dominion  of  the  British 
Seas,  and  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Waters  :  with  special  reference 
to  the  Rights  of  Fishing  and  the  Naval 
Salute.  By  T.  WEMYSS  FULTON, 
Lecturer  on  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Fisheries  Problems,  The  University, 
Aberdeen.  With  Charts  and  Maps. 
Demy  8vo,  25s.  net. 


FYFE,    H.    HAMILTON. 

THE  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  EGYPT.  By 
H.  HAMILTON  FYFE.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

GALT,   JOHN. 

THE  PROVOST,   &c.     By   JOHN    GALT. 

Illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
SIR    ANDREW     WYLIE.      Illustrated 

boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GENERAL     ASSEMBLY     OF     THE 
CHURCH   OF  SCOTLAND. 

SCOTTISH  HYMNAL,  WITH  APPEN- 
DIX INCORPORATED.  Published  for 
use  in  Churches  by  Authority  of  the 
General  Assembly.  1.  Large  type,  cloth, 
red  edges,  2s.  6d. ;  French  morocco,  4s. 
2.  Bourgeois  type,  limp  cloth,  Is. ; 
French  morocco,  2s.  3.  Nonpareil  type, 
cloth,  red  edges,  6d. ;  French  morocco, 
Is.  4d.  4.  Paper  covers,  3d.  5.  Sun- 
day-School Edition,  paper  covers,  Id. ; 
cloth,  2d.  No.  1,  bound  with  the  Psalms 
and  Paraphrases,  French  morocco,  8s. 
No.  2,  bound  with  the  Psalms  and  Para- 
phrases, cloth,  2s. ;  French  morocco,  3s. 

SERVICES  OF  PRAYER  FOR  SOCIAL 
AND  FAMILY  WORSHIP.  Prepared 
by  a  Special  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo,  red  edges,  Is.  6d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 
A  Selection  of  Four  Weeks'  Prayers. 
New  Edition.  Authorised  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Fcap.  8vo,  red  edges,  Is.  net. 

ONE  HUNDRED  PRAYERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 
16mo,  cloth  limp,  6d.  net. 

MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYERS 
FOR  AFFIXING  TO  BIBLES.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to 
Devotion.  Id.  for  6,  or  Is.  per  100. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SOLDIERS.  Prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Aids  to  Devotion. 
Seventieth  Thousand.  16mo,  cloth  limp, 
2d.  net. 

PRAYERS  FOR  SAILORS  AND 
FISHER -FOLK.  Prepared  and  Pub- 
lished by  Instruction  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

GERARD,    E.    D. 

REATA:    WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME.      By 

E.  D.  GERARD.    Cheap  Edition.    Crown 

Svo,  3s.  6d. 
BEGGAR    MY    NEIGHBOUR.      Cheap 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
THE       WATERS       OF       HERCULES. 

Cheap  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
A    SENSITIVE    PLANT.       Crown  Svo, 

3s.  6d. 
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GERARD,    E. 

HONOUR'S  GLASSY  BUBBLE.  By 
E.  GERARD.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  FOREIGNER.  An  Anglo -German 
Study.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GERARD,   DOROTHEA. 

ONE    YEAR.      By   DOROTHEA    GERARD 

(Madame     Longard     de      Longgarde). 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE   IMPEDIMENT.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A    SPOTLESS     REPUTATION.      Third 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE   WRONG    MAN.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
LADY   BABY.      Cheap  Edition.     Crown 

Svo,  3s.  6d. 

RECHA.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  FORGOTTEN  SIN.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GERARD,    REV.  J. 

STONYHURST  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 
By  Rev.  J.  GERARD.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo,  3s. 

GIBBON,   PERCEVAL. 

SOULS  IN  BONDAGE.  By  PERCEVAL 
GIBBON.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  VROUW  GROBBLAAR'S  LEAD- 
ING CASES.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SALVATOR.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  • 

GIFFORD  LECTURES,  EDINBURGH. 

(See  under  ERASER  and  TIELE.) 

GILL,    RICHARD. 

THE  CHCL.,-PROBLEM.  By  RICHARD 
GILL.  2  vols.  crown  Svo,  5s.  net  each. 

GILLANDERS,    A.   T. 

FOREST  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  A.  T. 
GILLANDERS,  F.E.S.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  15s.  net. 

GILLESPIE,    REV.   JOHN,    LL.D. 

THE  HUMOURS  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  GII.LESPIE,  LL.D. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

GLASGOW   BALLAD  CLUB. 

BALLADS  AND  POEMS.  By  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  GLASGOW  BALLAD  CLUB.  Crown 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net.  Third  Series,  7s.  6d. 

GLEIG,   REV.  G.   R. 

THE  SUBALTERN.  By  Rev.  G.  R. 
QLEIG.  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

GRAHAM,    HENRY  GREY. 

ROUSSEAU.  (Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  HENRY  GREY 
GRAHAM.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 


GRAHAM,   J.    EDWARD,    K.C. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ACTS  RELAT- 
ING TO  EDUCATION  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. (Founded  on  that  of  the  late 
Mr  Craig  Sellar.)  By  J.  EDWARD 
GRAHAM,  K.C.,  Advocate.  New  Edi- 
tion. Demy  Svo,  25s.  net. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  ELECTIONS 
(SCOT.)  (CORRUPT  AND  ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES)  ACT,  1890.  With  Analy- 
sis, Relative  Act  of  Sederunt,  Appendix 
containing  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts 
of  1883  and  1885,  and  Copious  Index. 
Svo,  4s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND) 
ACT.  With  Notes.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

GRAHAM,   E.  MAXTONE,  and  PAT- 
ERSON,    E. 

TRUE  ROMANCES  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  E.  MAXTONE  GRAHAM  and  E.  PATER- 
SON.  Illustrations.  Second  Impression. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

GRAND,   5ARAH. 

SINGULARLY  DELUDED.  By  SARAH 
GRAND.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GRANT,    SIR   ALEX. 

XENOPHON.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  Sir  ALEX.  GRANT. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

ARISTOTLE.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

GRANT.  CAPTAIN  M.  H.  ("LINES- 
MAN.") 

THE  MAKERS  OF  BLACK  BASALTES. 
By  CAPTAIN  M.  H.  GRANT  ("LINES- 
MAN ").  Illustrating  nearly  300  pieces. 
Demy  4to,  42s.  net. 

GRETTON,      LIEUT.- COLONEL    G. 
LE   M. 

CAMPAIGNS  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ISth  ROYAL  IRISH  RKGIMENT. 
By  LIEUT.-COLONKL  G.  LE  M.  GRET- 
TON. 4to.  Illustrated. 

GREY,    DULCIBELLA   ETHEL. 

POEMS.  By  DITLCIBKLI.A  ETHEL  GREY. 
With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  H.  Cholmon- 
deley  Pennell.  Demy  Svo.  Vellum, 
12s.  6d.  net ;  half  vellum,  7s.  6d.  net. 

GRIER,   SYDNEY  C. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY'S  ENGLISH  GOV- 
ERNESS. By  SYDNEY  C.  GHIER. 
Third  Impression.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

AN  UNCROWNED  KING  :  A  ROMANCE 
OF  HIGH  POLITICS.  Third  Impression 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

PEACE  WITH  HONOUR.  Third  Im- 
luession.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
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OR1ER,   SYDNEY   C.—  contd. 

A  CROWNED  QUEEN:  THE  ROMANCE 
OF  A  MINISTRB  OF  STATE.  Third  Im- 
pression. Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LIKE  ANOTHER  HELEN.  Second 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  KINGS  OP  THE  EAST:  A 
ROMANCE  OF  THE  NEAR  FUTURE.  Fourth 
Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 
Second  Impression.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  GREAT  PROCONSUL.  The 
Memoirs  of  Mrs  Hester  Ward,  formerly 
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3s.  6d. 


SORLEY,    PROF.,    Litt.D.,    LL.D. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  NATURALISM.  By 
W.  R.  SORLEY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Fellow 
of  the  British  Academy,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor 
of  Mor;il  Philosophy,  University  of 
Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

RECENT    TENDENCIES    IN    ETHICS. 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


SPROTT,    GEORGE   W.,    D.D. 

THE  WORSHIP  AND  OFFICES  OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  GEORGE  W.  SPROTT,  D.D.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND, 
Commonly  known  as  JOHN  KNOX'S 
LITURGY.  With  Historical  Introduction 
and  Illustrative  Notes.  Crown  Svo, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

SCOTTISH  LITURGIES  OF  THE 
REIGN  OF  JAMES  VI.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes.  Crown 
Svo,  4s.  net. 

EUCHOLOGION.  A  Book  of  Common 
Order.  Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


ST  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  CAL- 
ENDAR. Printed  and  Published  for 
the  Senatus  Academicus.  Crown  Svo, 
2s.  6d.  net. 


ST  ANDREWS  UNIVERSITY  L.L.A. 
CALENDAR.  Printed  and  Published 
lor  the  Senatus  Academicus.  Crown 
Svo,  Is. 


STEEVENS,    G.    W. 

THINGS  SEEN:  IMPRESSIONS  OF  MEN, 
CITIES,  AND  BOOKS.  By  the  late  G.  W. 
STEEVENS.  Edited  by  G.  S.  STREET. 
With  a  Memoir  by  W.  E.  HKNLEY,  and 
a  Photogravure  reproduction  of  Collier's 
Portrait.  Memorial  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

FROM  CAPETOWN  TO  LADYSM1TH, 
and  EGYPT  IN  1898.  Memorial  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

IN  INDIA.  With  Map.  Memorial  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  DOLLAR.  Mem- 
orial Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GLIMPSES  OF  THREE  NATIONS. 
Memorial  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

MONOLOGUES  OF  THE  DEAD.  Mem- 
orial Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

STEPHENS. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  FARM;  dealing 
exhaustively  with  every  Branch  of 
Agriculture.  Edited  by  JAMES  MAC- 
DONALD,  F.B.S.E.,  Secretary  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland.  With  over  700  Illustrations 
and  Animal  Portraits.  In  Six  Divisional 
Volumes  at  10s.  6d.  each ;  or  Three 
Volumes  of  over  500  pages  each,  price 
One  Guinea  per  Volume.  Each  Volume 
sold  separately. 

LAND  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT.  With 
346  Illustrations  and  8  Plans  of  Farm 
Buildings.  Royal  Svo,  21s. 

FARM  CROPS.  With  354  Illustrations. 
Royal  Svo,  21s. 

FARM  LIVE  STOCK.  With  77  Illustra- 
tions and  84  Animal  Portraits.  Royal 
Svo,  21s. 

STEVENSON,    G.    H. 

THE  SILVER  SPOON.  By  G.  H. 
STEVENSON.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

STEWART,    CHARLES. 

HAUD  IMMEMOR.  Reminiscences  of 
Legal  and  Social  Life  in  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1850-1900.  By  CHARLES 
STEWART.  With  10  Photogravure  Plates. 
Royal  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

STEWART  and  CUFF. 

PRACTICAL  NURSING.  By  ISLA 
STEWART,  Matron  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London ;  and  HERBERT  E. 
CUFF,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer 
for  General  Purposes  to  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums'  Board,  London  ;  late 
Medical  Superintendent,  North-Eastern 
Fever  Hospital,  Tottenham,  London. 
Revised  by  H.  E.  CUFF  ;  assisted  by 
B.  CUTLER,  Assistant  Matron  of  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Crown  Svo,  5s.  net.  Also  in  2 
volumes,  eafh  3s.  bd.  net. 
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STODDART,   ANNA  M. 

LIFE  AND  LETTEBS  OF  HANNAH 
E.  PIPE.  By  ANNA  M.  STODDART. 
With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  15s.  net. 

STORMONTH,    REV.   JAMES. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,  PRONOUNCING,  ETYMO- 
LOGICAL, AND  EXPLANATORY.  By  the 
Rev.  JAMES  STORMONTH.  Revised  by 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  PHELP.  Library  Edition. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Supple- 
ment. Imperial  8vo,  handsomely  bound 
in  half  morocco,  18s.  net. 

ETYMOLOGICAL  AND  PRONOUNC- 
ING DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE.  Including  a  very 
Copious  Selection  of  Scientific  Terms. 
For  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  as 
a  Book  of  General  Reference.  The  Pro- 
nunciation carefully  revised  by  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  PHELP,  M.A.  Cantab.  A  New 
Edition.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  BAYNE. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  1082.  5s.  net. 

HANDY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY,  PRO- 
NOUNCING AND  EXPLANATORY.  Thor- 
oughly Revised  and  Enlarged  by  WIL- 
LIAM BAYNE.  16mo,  7d.  net. 

STRAIN,    E.    H. 

A   PROPHET'S    REWARD.      By  E.   H. 

STRAIN.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SWAYNE,   Q.   C. 

HERODOTUS.  (Ancient  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  G.  C.  SWAYNE. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

SYLLABUS  OF  RELIGIOUS  IN- 
STRUCTION FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Issued  by  a  CONFERENCE  OF  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES  IN  SCOT- 
LAND. 18mo,  Id. 

SYNQE,    M.    B. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 
M.  B.  SYNGE.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
pieces and  numerous  Illustrations  by 
E.  M.  SYNOE,  A.R.E.,  and  Maps.  2 
vols.,  3s.  6d.  each  net. 

TABLE     OF    FEES    FOR    CONVEY- 
ANCING, &c.     4to.    Roxburgh,  3s.  6d.  ; 
sewed,  2s.  6d. 

THACKERAY,   MISS. 

MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE.  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By  Miss 
THACKERAY.  Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

THEOBALD,  FRED.  V.,  M.A.(Cantab.) 

A    TEXT-BOOK   OF  AGRICULTURAL 

ZOOLOGY.      By  FRKD.  V.  THEOBALD. 

With  numerous   Illustrations.      Crown 

8vo,  8s.  6d. 


THOMSON,  COLONEL  AN- 
STRUTHER. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FIFE  LIGHT 
HORSE.  By  Colonel  ANSTRUTHER 
THOMSON.  With  numerous  Portraits. 
Small  4to,  21s.  net. 

THOMSON,    DAVID. 

HANDY  BOOK  OF  THE  FLOWER- 
GARDEN.  By  DAVID  THOMSON. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THOMSON,   WILLIAM. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 
CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GRAPE 
VINE.  By  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  Tweed 
Vineyards.  Tenth  Edition.  8vo,  5s. 

THORBURN,   S.   S. 

ASIATIC     NEIGHBOURS.      By     S.    S. 

THORBURN.     With  Two  Maps.     Demy 

8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 
THE  PUNJAB  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 
INDIA'S  SAINT  AND  THE  VICEROY. 

A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THURSTON,    KATHERINE   CECIL. 

THE  CIRCLE.  By  KATHEHINE  CECIL 
THURSTON.  Ninth  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

JOHN  ICHILCOTE,  M.P.  Fifteenth  Im- 
pression, crown  8vo,  6s.  Cheap  Edition, 

THE     MYSTICS.       With    Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
THE   FLY   ON   THE   WHEEL.     Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

TIELE,    PROFESSOR,    Litt.D.,   &c. 

ELEMENTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
RELIGION.  Part  I.  —  Morphological. 
Part  II.  — Ontological.  Being  the  Gifford 
Lectures  delivered  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  1896-98.  By  C. 
P.  TIELE,  Theol.D.,  Litt.D.  (Bonon.), 
Hon.  M.R.A.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Religion  in  the  University 
of  Leiden.  In  2  vols.  post  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
net  each. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  HIGH- 
LAND AND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Pub- 
lished Annually,  price  5s. 

TRAVERS,  GRAHAM  (Margaret  Todd, 
M.D.) 

TUB  WAY  OF  ESCAPE.  A  Novel. 
By  GRAHAM  TRAVERS  (Margaret  Todu, 
M.D.)  Second  Impression.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

WINDYHAUGH.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

FELLOW  TRAVELLERS.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion. Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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TROLLOPE,   ANTHONY. 

CAESAR.  (Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
Pcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

TROLLOPE,    HENRY  M. 

CORNEILLE  AND  RACINE.  (Foreign 
Classics  for  English  Readers.)  By 
HENRY  M.  TROLLOPS.  Pcap.  8vo,  Is. 
net. 

TRUSCOTT,   L.    PARRY. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OP  AMINTA.  By 
L.  PARRY  TRUSCOTT.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

TULLOCH,    PRINCIPAL. 

PASCAL.  (Foreign  Classics  for  English 
Readers.)  By  Principal  TULLOCH. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

TURNER,      STANLEY     HORSFALL, 
M.A. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LOCAL  TAXA- 
TION IN  SCOTLAND.  By  STANLEY 
HORSFALL  TURNER,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

TWEEDIE,    MAJOR-GENERAL  W., 
C.S.I. 

THE  ARABIAN  HORSE :  His  COUNTRY 
AND  PEOPLE.  By  Major-General  W. 
TWEEDIE,  C.S.I.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps, 
for  many  years  H.B.M.'s  Consul- 
General,  Baghdad,  and  Political  Resi- 
dent for  the  Government  of  India  in 
Turkish  Arabia.  In  one  vol.  royal  4to, 
with  Seven  Coloured  Plates  and  other 
Illustrations,  and  a  Map  of  the  Country. 
Large  Paper  Edition.  Price  £6,  6s.  net. 

VAUGHAN,    PROFESSOR  C.   E. 

THE  ROMANTIC  REVOLT.  By  Pro- 
fessor C.  B.  VADGHAN.  Crown  8vo, 
5s.  net. 

VEITCH,    PROFESSOR. 

HAMILTON.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  VEITCH. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 

VOYAGE  OF  THE   "SCOTIA,"  THE. 

Being  the  Record  of  a  Voyage  of  Ex- 
ploration in  Antarctic  Seas.  By  THREE 
OF  THE  STAFF.  Demy  Svo,  21s.  net. 

WADDELL,  REV.  P.  HATELY,  U.D. 

ESSAYS  ON  FAITH.  By  Rev.  P. 
HATELY  WADDELL,  D.D.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  MODERN  MYSTI- 
CISM. Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

WAKE,    LUCY. 

LADY  WAKE'S  REMINISCENCES. 
By  LUCY  WAKE.  With  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  •  Second  Impression. 
Demy  Svo,  12s.-  6d.  net. 


WALFORD,    E. 

JUVENAL.  (Ancient  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.)  By  E.  WALFORD.  Pcap. 
Svo,  Is.  net. 

WALLACE,    PROFESSOR. 

KANT.  (Philosophical  Classics  for 
English  Readers.)  By  Professor  WAL- 
LACE. Pcap.  Svo,  Is.  net. 

WARREN,   SAMUEL.     . 

DIARY  OP  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 
By  SAMUEL  WARREN.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ; 
boards,  2s. ;  paper  cover,  Is. 

NOW  AND  THEN.  The  Lily  and  the 
Bee.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Develop- 
ment of  the  Present  Age.  4s.  6d. 

WATSON,   GILBERT. 

THE  SKIPPER.  By  GILBERT  WATSON. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WATT,    MACLEAN. 

BY  STILL  WATERS.  By  MACLEAN 
WATT.  Is.  6d. ;  leather,  2s. 

WEIGALL,   ARTHUR   E.   P. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  UPPER  EGYPTIAN 
DESERTS.  By  ARTHURS.  P.  WEIGALL. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OP  AKH- 
NATON,  PHARAOH  OF  EGYPT. 
Illustrated.  Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TREASURY  OF  ANCIENT 
EGYPT.  Chapters  on  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian History  and  Archaeology.  With 
Illustrations.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WENLEY,        PROFESSOR,        D.Sc., 
D.Phil. 

ASPECTS  OF  PESSIMISM.  By  R.  M. 
WENLEY,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  D.Phil.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  U.S.A.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WHIBLEY,    CHARLES. 

THACKERAY.  "Modern  English 
Writers."  By  CHARLES  WHIBLEY. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

WILLIAM  PITT.  With  Portraits  and 
Caricatures.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

AMERICAN    SKETCHES.     Crown  Svo, 


WHISPER,   A. 

BLACK     MARK.       By    A.     WHISPER. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
KING     AND     CAPTIVE.      Crown   Svo, 

6s. 
THE  SINISTER  NOTE.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WHITE,    REV.   JAMES. 

SIR  FRIZZLE  PUMPKIN,  NIGHTS 
AT  MESS,  &c.  By  Rev.  JAMES  WHITE. 
Illustrated  cover,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
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WHYTE,    ADAM  COWANS. 

THE    TEMPLETON   TRADITION.      By 
ADAM  COWANS  WHYTE.    Crown  8vo,  Cs. 


WILSON,    LADY. 

LETTERS    FROM    INDIA. 

WILSON.    Demy  8vo. 


By    LADY 


WILSON,    PROFESSOR. 

WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  WILSON. 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  Professor 
FKRRIKR.  12  vols.  crown  8vo,  £2,  Ss. 

THE  NOCTES  AMBROSIAN^E.  4  vols., 
16s. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICAL  AND  IMAGINATIVE. 
4  vols.,  16s. 

CHRISTOPHER  IN  HIS  SPORTING- 
JACKET.  2  vols.,  8s. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  SCOT- 
TISH LIFE,  AND  OTHER  TALES.  4g. 

ISLE     OF     PALMS,     CITY     OF     THE 

PLAGUE,    AND   OTHKR   POKMS.       4S. 


WINRAM,   JAMES. 

VIOLIN  PLAYING  and  VIOLIN 
ADJUSTMENT.  By  JAMES  WINRAM. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


WORSLEY,      PHILIP      STANHOPE, 
M.A. 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.  Translated  into 
English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza. 
By  PHILIP  STANHOPE  WORSLEV,  M.A. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

WOTHERSPOON,    H.   J.,    M.A. 

KYRIE  ELEISON  ("LORD,  HAVE 
MERCY").  A  Manual  of  Private  Prayers. 
With  Notes  and  Additional  Matter.  By 
H.  J.  WOTHERSPOON,  M.A.,  of  St  Os- 
wald's, Edinburgh.  Cloth,  red  edges, 
Is.  net;  limp  leather,  is.  <5d.  net. 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER.  Being  Part  I. 
of  'Kyrie  Eleison.'  Cloth,  limp,  Od. 
net. 

THE  SECOND  PRAYER  BOOK  OF 
KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH  (1552), 

ALONG  WITH  THE  LlTURGY  OF  COM- 
PROMISE. Edited  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
SPROTT,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  net. 

YATE,    LIEUT.-COLONEL,    M.P. 

KHURASAN  AND  SISTAN.  By  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  C.  E.  YATE,}  C.S.I.,  C.M.G. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map. 
Demy  Svo,  21s. 

NORTHERN  AFGHANISTAN  ;  OR,  LET- 
TERS FROM  THE  AKOHAN  BOUNDARY 
COMMISSION.  With  Route  Maps.  Demy 
Svo,  18s. 


BLACKWOODS' 

Shilling    Editions    of    Popular 
Novels. 

Bound  in  Cloth.    With  Coloured  Illustration  on  Wrapper. 


THE  DAFT  DAYS. 

By  NEIL  MUNUO. 

THE  LUNATIC  AT  LARGE. 

By  J.  STOKER  CLOUSTON. 

CAPTAIN  DESMOND,   V.C. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

THE  GREAT  AMULET. 

By  MAUD  DIVER. 

CANDLES  IN  THE   WIND. 

By  MAUD  DIVER.  [hi  June. 

SARACINESCA. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

THE  MOON  OF  BATH. 

By  BBTH  ELLIS. 


JOHN  CHILCOTE,   M.P. 

By  KATHERINE  CECIL  THURSTON. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  KEYS. 

By  SYDNEY  C.  GRIER. 

"PIP  ":  A  Romance  of  Youth. 

By  IAN  HAY. 

THE  RED  NEIGHBOUR. 

By  W.  J.  ECCOTT. 

THE  GREEN  CURVE. 

By  OLE  LuK-OiE. 

THE  RIGHT  STUFF. 

By  IAN  HAY.          •  [In  June. 
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Scottish  Ueyt  Society 


THIS  SOCIETY  was  founded  in  1882  for  the  purpose  of  printing  and 
editing  texts  in  Early  and  Middle  Scots.  Two  parts  or  volumes, 
extending  to  not  less  than  400  pages,  are  published  annually  ;  but 
additional  parts  or  volumes  are  issued  when  the  funds  permit.  They 
are  printed  in  uniform  style,  octavo,  and  are  issued  (a)  in  paper  covers, 
or  (6)  bound  in  half-leather  (maroon),  with  cloth  sides,  gilt  top,  and 
gilt  lettering.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  .£1,  Is.  (One  Guinea), 
payable  in  advance.  Specimen  Volumes  may  be  seen  at  the.  Society's 
Printers,  Messrs  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  45  George  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  37  Paternoster  Row,  London,  or  in  any  of  the  libraries 
in  Great  Britain  and  abroad. 

Note. — The  volumes  have  been  issued  in  half-leather  since  1897.  Earlier  volumes 
are  in  paper  covers  only  ;  but  they  may  be  bound  to  the  Society's  pattern 
at  the  cost  of  Is.  6d.  per  volume.  Most  of  the  back  volumes  are  in  print, 
and  may  be  purchased  by  subscribers.  Particulars  of  price,  &c.,  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  Treasurer. 


LIST    OF    PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Kingis  Quair,  together  with  A  Bal- 
lad of  Good  Counsel.  By  King  James  I. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  W.  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  113  and  Iv. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Part  I. 
Edited  by  John  Small,  M.A.  pp.  160  and 


The  Court  of  Venus,  By  lohne  Holland, 
i575.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Gregor, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  231  and  xxxii. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.  Part 
II.  Edited  by  John  Small,  M.A.  pp.169 
and  vi. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.     Part  I. 

Translated  into  Scottish  irom  the  original 
Latin  by  Father  James  Dalrymple. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  130  and  iv. 

Schir  William  Wallace,  Knight  of 
Ellerslie.  Part  I.  By  Henry  the  Min- 
strel, commonly  known  as  Blind  Harry. 
Edited  by  James  Moir,  M.A.  pp.  181. 

The  Wallace.  Part  II.  Edited  by  James 
Moir,  M.A.  pp.  198. 


Sir  Tristrem.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossary.  Edited  by  G.  P.  M'Neill, 
M.A.  pp.  148  and  xlviii. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part   I.     Edited    by   James    Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     pp.  176  and  vii. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part  II.      Edited  by  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.     pp.  160  and  iv. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie. 

Part  III.     Edited  by  James  Cranstonn, 
M.A.,  LL.D.    pp.  96  and  Ivii. 

Qau's  Richt  Vay  to  the  Kingdome  of 
Heuine.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Mitchell,  D.D.  pp.  130  and  Iviii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints  (Fourteenth 
Century).  Part  I.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp.  224  and  v. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Part  II. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  270  and  xxvi. 

Ninlane  WinJet's  Works.  Vol.  I.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  King  Hewison.  pp.  140 
and  cxx. 
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The  Poems  of  William   Dunbar.     Part 

III.  Introduction.   By  M.  J.  G.  Mackay, 
LL.D.    pp.  cclxxxiii. 

The  Wallace.  Part  III.  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  By  James  Moir, 
M.A.  pp.  189  and  liv. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  II.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp. 
386  and  iii. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Part  III. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B. 
pp.  262  and  iii. 

Satirical .  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  I.  Edited  by 
James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  220 
and  vi. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.     Part 

IV.  Containing  the  first  portion  of  the 
Notes.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Gregor,  LL.D. 
pp.  244. 

Niniane  WinJet's  Works.  Vol.  II. 
Notes  and  Glossary.  By  the  Rev.  J.  King 
Hewison.  pp.  203  and  xxxiii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  III.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  M.A.  pp. 
192  and  iii. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  II.  Edited  by 
James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  181 
and  lix. 

Legends     of     the    Saints.      Part  IV. 

Completing  the   Text.      Edited   by  the 

Rev.    W.    M.    Metcalfe,    M.A.      pp.  285 
and  iii. 

The  Vernacular  Writings  of  Qeorge 
Buchanan.  Edited  by  P.  Hume  Brown, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  75  and  xxxviii. 

Scottish  Alliterative  Poems  in  Riming 
Stanzas.  Part  I.  Edited  by  P.  J. 
Amours,  pp.  187  and  vi., 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  III.  Containing 
flrsc  portion  of  Notes.  By  James  Crans- 
toun, M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  188  and  iii. 

The  Poems  of  William  Dunbar.     Part 

V.  Completion  of  Notes  and  Glossary. 
By   the    Rev.    W.    Gregor,    LL.D.      And 
Appendix,  by  JE.   J.  G.  Mackay,   LL.D. 
pp.  291. 

Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the 
Reformation.  Part  IV.  Completion  of 
Notes,  Appendix,  Glossary,  and  Index  of 
Proper  Names.  By  James  Cranstoun, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  186  and  xii. 

Harbour's  Bruce.  Part  I.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D.  pp.  351  and  iii. 


Barbour's  Bruce.  Part  II.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A., 
LL.D.  pp.  430  and  viii. 

Barbour's  Bruce.  Part  III.  Introduc- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  Professor  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  cxi. 

Leslie's  Historic  of  Scotland.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Cody,  O.S.B.  Part  IV. 
Completion  of  Text,  with  Notes,  Glossary, 
&c.  By  William  Murison,  M.A.  pp.  328 
and  vii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  V.  Notes 
(first  portion).  By  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Metcalfe,  D.D.  pp.  256  and  iv. 

The  Poems  of  Alexander  Scott.  Edited 
by  James  Cranstoun,  M.A.,  LL.D.  pp.  218 
and  xxii. 

Legends  of  the  Saints.  Part  VI.  Com- 
pletion of  Notes  and  Glossary.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Metcalfe,  D.D.  pp.  240 
and  1. 

Scottish  Alliterative  Poems  in  Riming 
Stanzas.  Part  II.  Edited  by  P.  J. 
Amours,  pp.  294  and  xc. 

The  Qude  and  Qodlle  Ballatis.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  Mitchell,  D.D. 
pp.  338  and  cliv. 

The  Works  of  Mure  of  Rowallan.  Vol.1. 
Edited  by  William  Tough,  M.A.  pp.  306 
and  xxvii. 

Works  of  Mure  of  Rowallan.  Vol.  II. 
Edited  by  William  Tough,  M.A.  pp. 
345  and  iii. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  Historic  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  ^Eneas 
J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.  pp.  414  and  clx. 

Lindesay  of  Pitscottie's  'Historic  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  II.  Edited  by  jEneas 
J.  G.  Mackay,  LL.D.  pp.  478  and  xii. 

Gilbert  of  the  Haye's  Prose  MS.  (1456). 

Vol.  1.  The  Buke  oj  the  Law  of  Armys,  or 
Suke  of  BataUlis.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Stevenson,  pp.  803  and  cvii. 

Catholic  Tractates  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  (1573-1600).  Edited  by 
Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  pp.  308 
and  Ixiii. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots,  being 
Purvey's  Revision  of  Wycliffe's  Version, 
turned  into  Scots  by  Murdoch  Nisbet 
(c.  1520).  Edited  by  Thomas  Graves 
Law,  LL.D.  Vol.1,  pp.  300  and  xxxvii. 

Livy's  History  of  Rome:  The  First 
Five  Books.  Translatedlinto  Scots  by 
John  Bellenden  (1533).  Vol.  I.  Edited 
by  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.A.  pp.  305  and 
xvii. 
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The  Poems  of  Alexander  Hume  (?  1 557- 
1609).  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Lawson,  B.D.  pp.  279  and  Ixxiii. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  Vol.  II. 
pp.  367  and  ix. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun  (c.  1420).  Printed  on  Par- 
allel Pages  from  the  Cottonian  and  Wemyss 
MSS.,  with  the  Variants  of  the  other  Texts. 
Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours.  Vol.  II.  (Text, 
Vol.  I.)  pp.  351  and  xix. 

Livy's  History  of  Rome:  The  First 
Five  Books.  Completion  of  Text,  with 
Notes  and  Glossary.  Edited  by  W.  A. 
Craigie,  M.A.  Vol.  II.  pp.  408. 

The  New  Testament  in  Scots.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Graves  Law,  LL.D.  Vol.  III. 
pp.  397  and  xiii. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  P.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  III.  (Text,  Vol.  II.)  pp.  497  and  xiv. 


The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  IV.  (Text,  Vol.  III.)  pp.  435  and  xi. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson.  Ed- 
ited by  Professor  G.  Gregory  Smith.  Vol. 

II.  (Text,  Vol  I.)    pp.  327  and  xxi. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  V.  (Text,  Vol.  IV.)'  pp.  433  and  xi. 

The  Original  Chronicle  of  Andrew  of 
Wyntoun.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Amours. 
Vol.  VI.  (Text,  Vol.  V.)  pp.  486  and  xv. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson.  Ed- 
ited by  Professor  G.  Gregory  Smith.  Vol. 

III.  (Text,  Vol.  II.)    pp.  198  and  xix. 

Poems  of  Alexander  Montgomerie,  and 

other  Pieces  from  Laing  MS.  No.  447. 
Supplementary  Volume.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Appendices,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  George  Stevenson,  M.A. 
pp.  392  and  Ixv. 


FORTHCOMING    WORKS. 


Llndesay  of  Pitscottie's  Historie  and 
Cronicles.  Vol.  III.  Glossary. 

Gilbert    of    the     Haye's    Prose    MS. 

(1459).  Vol.  II.  The  Buke  of  the  Order 
of  Chivalry,  &c.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Steven- 
son, M.A. 

The  Vernacular  Works  of  James  VI., 
King  of  Scots.  Edited  by  Oliphaut 
Smeaton. 

Specimens  of  Early  Legal  Documents 
In  Scots.  Edited  by  David  Murray, 
LL.D. 

The  Maitland  Folio  MS.  Edited  by 
J.  T.  T.  Brown.  (See  SERIES  OF  MS. 
COLLECTIONS.) 

John  of  Ireland's  Works  (1490),  from 
the  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

Montgomerie' s  Poems,  from  the  Laing 

MS.    Edited  by  George  Stevenson,  M.A. 

[In  the  press. 

The  Makculloch  and  Gray  MSS.,  with 
Excerpts  from  the  Chepman  and  Myllar 
Prints.  Edited  by  George  Stevenson, 
M.A. 

Catechisms      of      the      Reformation. 

Edited  by  William  Carruthers. 


The  Editorial  Committee  has  other  works 
under  consideration,  including — 

The  Buik  of  the  Most  Noble  and  Val- 
iant Conqueror  Alexander  the  Grit. 

From  the  unique  copy  of  Arbuthnot's 
print  of  1580,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie. 

J.  Stewart's  Abbregement  of  Roland 
Furiovs,  translait  ovt  of  Ariost. 
togither  vith  svm  rapsodies  of  the 
Author,  &c.  From  the  dedication  MS. 
copy  presented  to  James  VI.,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Advocates'  Library. 

Abacuk  Bysset's  'Rol mentis  of  Courts' 
(1622),  from  the  MS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  (Laing  Col- 
lection) and  the  MS.  in  the  Advocates' 
Library. 

The  Poems  of  Gavin  Douglas. 
The  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay. 

&c.  &c. 

And  occasional  Volumes  of  a  MISCELLANY  of 
Shorter  Pieces.  (Information  regarding 
possible  contributions  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  Committee.) 


PERIODS    OF    EUROPEAN    LITERATURE:    A   Complete   and 

CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  SUBJECT.     Edited  by  PROFESSOR  SAINTS- 
BURY.     In  12  crown  8vo  vols.,  each  5s.  net. 


THE  DARK  AGES.    By  Prof.  W.  P.  Ker. 
THE    FLOURISHING  OF  ROMANCE  AND  THE 
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Centuries.)    By  Prof.  Saintsbury. 
THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY.    By  F.  J.  Snell. 
THE   TRANSITION    PERIOD.      By    Prof.    G. 

Gregory  Smith. 
THE    EARLIER    RENAISSANCE.      By    Prof. 

Saintsbury. 
THE     LATER     RENAISSANCE.       By     David 

Hannay. 


THE    FIRST    HALF   OF    THE    SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY.     By  Prof.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson. 
THE    AUGUSTAN    AGES.       By   Prof.    Oliver 

Elton. 
THE     MID -EIGHTEENTH     CEKTURY.       By 

Prof.  J.  H.  Millar. 
THE  ROMANTIC  REVOLT.     By  Prof.   C.   E. 

Vaughan. 

THE  ROMANTIC  TRIUMPH.    By  T.  S.  Omond. 
THE    LATER    NINETEENTH    CENTURY.      By 

Prof.  Saintsbury. 


PHILOSOPHICAL     CLASSICS     FOR     ENGLISH     READERS. 

Edited   by   WILLIAM    KNIGHT,    LL.D.,    Professor  of   Moral    Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.     Re-issue  in  Shilling  Volumes  net. 


DESCARTES 
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Prof.  Edward  Caird. 
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Vico 
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Prof.  Flint. 
Prof.  Groom  Robertson. 
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.   Prof.  Campbell  Fraser. 

FOREIGN   CLASSICS    FOR    ENGLISH    READERS.    Edited  by 

MRS  OLIPHANT.     CHEAP  RE-ISSUE.      In  limp  cloth,  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is. 
each  net. 


DANTE     ....          Mrs  Oliphant. 
VOLTAIRE   General  HirE.  B.  Hamley,  K.C.  B. 


PASCAL 
PETRARCH 
GOETHE   . 

\lo[,  II.IM. 
MONTAIONK 
RABELAIS 
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.  Principal  Tulloch. 
.  Henry  Reeve,  C.B. 
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Editor  and  F.  Traver,  M.A. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Collins. 
Sir  Walter  Besant. 
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CERVANTES  .  .  .  Mrs  Oliphant. 
CORNEILLK  and  RACINE  Henry  M.  Trollope. 
MADAME  DE  SKVKJNE  .  Miss  Thackeray. 
LA  FONTAINE  AND  OTHER  \  Rev.  W.  Lucas 
FRENCH  FABULISTS  .  /  Collins,  M.A. 
SCHILLER  .  .  .  James  Sime,  M.A. 

TASSO E.  J.  Hasell. 

ROUSSEAU        .        .       Henry  Grey  Graham. 
ALFKED  DK  MUSSKT         .        C.  F.  Oliphant. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS   FOR   ENGLISH   READERS. 

the  REV.  W.   LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A.     CHKAP  RE-ISSUE. 
fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  each  net.     Contents  of  the  Sei~ies — 

HOMER  :  ILIAD  .  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins. 
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%*  The  Publishers  will  be  glad  to  consider  applications 
from  Teachers  for  Specimen  Copies. 

^7  ENGLISH. 

A  History  of  English  Criticism. 

By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.D.  (Aberd.),  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Ediubnrgh.  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

WORKS    BY  J.    LOQIE    ROBERTSON,    M.A. 

•I- 

A  History  of  English  Literature. 

For  Secondary  Schools.  By  J.  LOOIB  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  First  English 
Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies'  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
MASSON,  Edinburgh  University.  Fifth  Edition,  revised.  3s. 

Daily  Chronicle. — "The  exposition  is  fresh  and  independent,  and  high  above 

the  level  of  the  ordinary  work  of  this  class The  book  should  prove  a 

great  boon  not  only  to  secondary  schools  and  colleges  but  also  to  private 
students." 

Outlines  of  English  Literature. 

For  Young  Scholars,  with  Illustrative  Specimens.     By  the  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Second  Edition,  revised.     Is.  6d. 

Spectator. — "To  sketch  English  literature  from  Beowulf  down  to  Lord 
Macaulay  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  without  falling  into  the  style  of  a 
catalogue,  is  an  achievement  of  which  Mr  Robertson  may  well  be  proud." 

English  Verse  for  Junior  Classes. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     In  Two  Parts.    Is.  6d.  net  each. 

PART    I. — Chaucer  to  Coleridge. 
PART  II. — Nineteenth-Century  Poets. 

School  Guardian. — "Of  the  high  literary  quality  of  this  selection  there 
can  be  no  question.  There  is  nothing  here  that  is  not  classical  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word." 
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English  Prose  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  SAMK  AUTHOR.     In  Two  Parts.     2s.  6d.  each. 
PART  I. — Malory  to  Johnson.     |     PART  II. — Nineteenth  Century. 

Educational  Times. — "We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  better  prose 
collection  on  the  same  scale,  and  the  book  should  be  very  useful  to  teachers  who 
like  to  work  on  the  lines  of  genuine  literature." 

Mr  R.  Blair,  Education  Officer. — "I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  concerned  have  decided  to  add  the  book  entitled 
'  English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes '  (J.  L.  Robertson,  Is.)  to  the 
Council's  supplementary  list  of  books  for  evening  schools." 

English  Exercises  for  Junior  and  Senior  Classes. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "These  exercises   have  the  high   recommendation   of  being 

the  gradual  growth  of  a  course  of  practical  work  in  an  English  class-room 

The  manual  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  even  to  experienced  teachers." 

Headmaster,  Council  Central  Secondary  School. — "As  an  English  teacher 
and  lecturer  of  long  experience,  I  may  say  unreservedly  that  I  am  delighted  with 
the  book.  I  shall  certainly  use  it  in  my  classes.  The  suggestions  under  each 
extract  are  extremely  good,  and  will  be  valuable  to  teachers  and  students  alike." 

High  School  Headmaster. — "The  exercises  are  admirably  drawn  up,  and  are 
most  suitable  for  classes  preparing  for  Leaving  Certificate  or  University  examina- 
tions. I  have  great  pleasure  in  adopting  the  book  as  a  class-book,  and  intend  to 
use  it  systematically  throughout  the  session." 

English  Drama. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.    2s.  6d. 

Spectator.  —  "This  capital   selection Not  only  is  it   a  text-book    with 

excellent    notes,  •  but    a    neat    and    handy    collection    of    English    dramatic 
masterpieces." 

The  Select  Chaucer. 

Edited  and  Elucidated  by  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  ;  and  in  Two 
Parts— Part  I.,  2s. ;  Part  II.,  Is.  6d. 

Athenseum. — "A  very  successful  attempt  to  enlarge  the  range  of  Chaucer 
reading  in  schools.  We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the  book  will  have  the 
circulation  it  deserves." 

Paraphrasing,   Analysis,   and   Correction   of   Sentences. 

By  D.  M.  J.  JAMES,  M.A.,  Gordon  Schools,  Huntly.     Is. 

A  Iso  in  Two  Parts  : — 
Passages  for  Paraphrasing.     Verse  and  Prose.     6d. 

Exercises    in    Analysis,     Parsing,    and    Correction    of 
Sentences.     6d. 

Athenaeum. — "The  pieces  are  well  calculated  to  improve  the  grammar  and 
style  of  the  rising  generation  in  an  age  which  is  notjdistiuguished  for  lucidity  or 
logic. " 
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Part    I.,  Chaucer  to  Burns,  cloth,  Is.  net. 
Part  II. ,   Wordsworth  to  Newbolt,  cloth,  ts.  net. 
In  One  Volume  complete,  cloth,  2s.  net. 
Prize  Edition,  5s. 

The 

School  Anthology 
of  English  Verse. 

A  Selection  of  English  Verse 
from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day. 

EDITED    BY 

J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College,  London; 
Editor  of  'The  Ciranta  Shakespeare,'  &c. 

Athenaeum. — "  We  have  here  such  poetry  as  rings  morally  sound  and  exalts 
the  soundest  instincts  and  feelings  of  human  nature." 

Guardian. — "The  work  is  worthy  of  nothing  less  than  absolutely  unqualified 
approval,  and  we  cordially  wish  it  the  hearty  welcome  it  deserves." 

Journal  of  Education. — "  One  of  the  best  small  anthologies  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.  The  selection  is  made  with  great  good  taste  and  care. " 


Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES.    With  a  Chapter  on  WORD- BUILD- 
ING and  DERIVATION,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.     Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "A  very  valuable  book.  It  is  constructive  as  well  as 
analytic,  and  well-planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young 
student  how  to  use  the  elements  of  his  moth er- tongue. " 

A  Working  Handbook  of  the  Analysis  of  Sentences. 

With   NOTES   ON    PARSING,    PARAPHRASING,    FIGURES   OF   SPEECH,   AND 
PROSODY.     New  Edition,  Revised.     Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "  The  book  deserves  unstinted  praise  for  the  care  with  which 
the  matter  has  been  arranged,  the  depth  of  thought  brought  to  bear  upon 

the  discussion  of  the  subject One  of  the  best  and  soundest  productions  on 

analysis  of  sentences  we  have  met  with  yet." 
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STORMONTH'S    ENGLISH    DICTIONARIES, 

PRONOUNCING,  ETYMOLOGICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

I.  Library  Edition. 

Imp.  8vo,  half  morocco,  18s.  net. 

II.  School  and  College  Edition. 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  1080  pp.     5s.  net. 


BLACKWOOD'S 

SEVENPENNY 
DICTIONARY 


"At  such  a  price  nothing  better  could  be  asked:  good  clear 
print,  concise  yet  ample  explanations,  and  accurate  ety- 
mology. Just  such  a  handy  volume  as  schools  need.  Has 
evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care.  It  justifies  its 
record  for  reliability."—  The  School  Guardian. 


STORMONTH'S 

HANDY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

PRONOUNCING  AND  EXPLANATORY 

Thoroughly  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
WILLIAM    BAYNE 


Jd.   net 
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The  George  Eliot  Reader. 

By  ELIZABETH  LEE,  Author  of  'A  School  History  of  English  Literature,' 
&c.     With  an  Introduction  and  Portrait.     2s. 
Academy. — "  A  fascinating  little  volume." 

English  Words  and  Sentences. 

BOOK   I.     FOR  THE  JUNIOR  DIVISION.    6d. 
BOOK  II.    FOR  THE  INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION.    8d. 

Practical   Teacher. — "These  books  contain  numerous  well -graduated  exer- 
cises in  English,  and  should  be  popular  with  teachers  of  the  subject. " 

Story  of  the  World  Readers.     See  p.  58. 
Black  wood's  Literature  Readers.     See  p.  57. 

Specimens  of  Middle  Scots. 

WITH  HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  AND  GLOSSARIAL  NOTES.  By  G.  GREGORY 
SMITH,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  University  of  Belfast.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

English  Prose  Composition. 

By  JAMES  CURRIE,  LL.D.     Fifty-seventh  Thousand.     Is.  6d. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

FIRST  SERIES.  WITH  SPECIMENS  OP  LETTERS,  AND  SUBJECTS  FOR  LETTERS 
AND  ESSAYS.  Seventh  Impression.  112  pages.  Is. 

Short  Stories  for  Composition. 

SECOND  SERIES.  WITH  LESSONS  ON  VOCABULARY.  Third  Edition.  112 
pages.  Is. 

Educational  News.  —  "These  stories  are  fresh,  short,  and  pithy.  They 
possess  a  novelty  that  will  arrest  attention,  and  a  kernel  that  will  tax  to 
some  measure  the  thinking  faculty." 

Short  Stories,  Fables,  and  Pupil-Teacher  Exercises  for 
Composition. 

WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  ART  OF  LETTER  AND  ESSAY  WRITING,  PARA- 
PHRASING, FIGURES  OF  SPEECH,  &c.  Is.  3d. 

BLACKWOODS'    SCHOOL    SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by  R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON.  Each  Play  complete,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Glossary.  In  crown  8vo  volumes.  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  ;  paper  covers, 
Is.  each. 


The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Richard  11. 
Julius  Caesar. 
The  Tempest. 


As  You  Like  It. 
Henry  V. 
Macbeth. 
Twelfth  Night. 


Other  Volumes  in  preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS'    ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 

With  Portraits.     In  Fcap.  8vo  volumes,  cloth. 

General  Editor— J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 

Editor  of  '  The  School  Anthology ' ;  Lecture)1  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College, 
London  ;  Editor  of  '  The  Granta  Shakespeare,1  &c. 


Journal  of  Education.—"  This  Series  has,  we  believe,  already 
won  the  favourable  notice  of  teachers.  It  certainly  deserves  to  do 
so.  Its  volumes  are  edited  with  scholarly  care  and  sound  literary 
judgment.  They  are  strongly  and  neatly  bound,  and  extremely  well 
printed." 

Saturday  Review. — "  The  print  is  good,  and  the  introductions 
both  short  and  to  the  point,  while  the  notes  strike  a  happy  medium 
between  misplaced  erudition  and  trivial  scrappiness." 

School  Board  Chronicle*—"  There  are  no  more  thorough  and 
helpful  annotated  editions  than  those  of  the  series  of  Blackwoods' 
English  Classics." 

School  Guardian.—"  The  editors  have  done  their  work  carefully 
and  -well.  The  binding  is  neat  and  attractive,  and  the  typography 
is  of  the  excellent  quality  that  we  have  learned  to  look  for  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  Messrs  Blackwoods'  publications." 

Cowper — The  Task,  and  Minor  Poems. 

By  ELIZABETH  LEK,  Author  of  'A  School  History  of  English  Literature.' 
2s.  6d. 

University  Correspondent. — "Both  the  introduction  and  the  notes  are 
admirable.  The  edition  can  be  safely  recommended  to  all  students." 

Guardian. — "Miss  Elizabeth  Lee  scores  a  distinct  success.  Her  introduction 
is  to  the  j>oint  and  none  too  long;  her  notes  are  apt  and  adequate." 

Scott— Lady  of  the  Lake. 

By  W.  E.  W.  COLLINS,  M.A.    Is.  6d. 

Guardian. — "The  introduction  is  particularly  bright  and  interesting.  The 
notes  are  brief,  adequate,  and  to  the  point." 

Saturday  Review. — "Like  some  other  members  of  this  series  of  'English 
Classics'  we  have  noticed  recently,  this  volume  is  a  good  piece  of  work." 

Johnson — Lives  of  Milton  and  Addison. 

By  Professor  J.  WIGHT  DUFF,  D.Litt.,  Durham  College  of  Science,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.     2s.  6d. 

Educational  News.—"  A  scholarly  edition.  The  introduction  contains  things 
as  good  as  are  to  be  found  in  Macaulay's  essay  or  Leslie  Stephen's  monograph." 

Milton— Paradise  Lost,   Books  I. -IV. 

By  J.  LOGIE  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  First  English  Master,  Edinburgh  Ladies' 
College.      2s.  6d. 

University  Correspondent. — "The  introduction   and  notes  are  more    than 
satisfying." 
Saturday  Review. — "An  excellent  edition." 
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Macaulay— Life  of  Johnson. 

By  D.  NICHOL  SMITH,  M.A..  Goldsmith's  Reader  in  English,  University  of 
Oxford.     Is.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "Mr  Smith's  criticism  is  sound,  simple,  and  clear. 
Annotated  with  care  and  good  sense,  the  edition  is  decidedly  satisfactory." 

Carlyle — Essay  on  Burns. 

By  J.  DOWNIE,  M.A.,  U.P.C.  Training  College,  Aberdeen.     2s.  6d. 
Guardian. — "A  highly  acceptable  addition  to  our  stock  of  school  classics. 
We  congratulate  Mr  Downie  on  having  found  a  field  worthy  of  his  labours, 
and  on  having  accomplished  his  task  with  faithfulness  and  skill." 

Goldsmith  —  Traveller,     Deserted     Village,     and     other 
Poems. 

By  J.  H.  LOBBAN,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Birkbeck  College, 
London.     Is.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "The  notes  are  acceptable  and  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose.     We  like  the  edition." 

Literature. — "If  Goldsmith  touched   nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn,  Mr 
Lobban  and  his  publishers  have  adorned  Goldsmith." 

Pope — Essay    on    Criticism,    Rape    of    the    Lock,    and 
other  Poems. 

By  GEORGE   SOUTAR,    M.A.,  Litt.D.,   Lecturer  in  English   Language  and 
Literature,  University  College,  Dundee.     2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "  The  selection  is  made  with  taste,  and  the  commentary  is  sound, 
adequate,  and  not  overburdened  with  superfluous  information." 

Hazlitt — Essays  on  Poetry. 

By  D.  NICHOL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Goldsmith's  Reader  in  English,  University  of 
Oxford.     2s.  6d. 
Athenaeum. — "  The  introduction  is  a  capital  piece  of  work." 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats. 

By  A.  D.  INNES,  M.A.,  Editor  of  'Julius  Caesar,'  &c.,  &c.     2s.  6d. 
Academy. — "  For  Mr  Innes's  volume  we  have  nothing  but  praise." 

Scott — Marmion. 

By    ALEXANDER    MACKIB,    M.A.,    Examiner    in    English,    University    of 
Aberdeen  ;  Editor  of  '  Warren  Hastings,'  &c.     Is.  6d. 
Guardian. — "  The  volume  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the  best  of  its  kind." 

Lamb — Select  Essays. 

By  AGNES  WILSON,  Editor  of  Browning's  'Strafford,'  &c.-,  late  Senior  English 
Mistress,  East  Putney  High  School.    2s.  6d. 
Athenaeum. — "  Miss  Wilson's  edition  is  well  equipped." 
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BLACKWOODS'   ENGLISH   CLASSICS— continued. 


Milton — Samson  Agonistes. 

By  E.  H.  BLAKBNET,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King's  School,  Ely.    2s.  6d. 

School  World. — "Everything  testifies  to  excellent  scholarship  and  editorial 
care The  notes  are  a  joy  to  the  critic." 

Byron — Selections. 

By  Professor  J.  WIGHT  DUFF,  D.Litt.,  Armstrong  College,  in  the  University 
of  Durham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.     3s.  6d. 

Academy  and  Literature. — "Nothing  has  been  done  perfunctorily ;  Professor 
Duff  is  himself  interested  in  Byron,  and  passes  on  to  his  reader,  in  consequence, 
some  of  the  emotion  he  himself  has  felt." 

Mr  G.  K.  Chesterton  in  'The  Daily  News.'— "Mr  Wight  Duff  has  made  an 
exceedingly  good  selection  from  the  poems  of  Byron,  and  added  to  them  a  clear 
and  capable  introductory  study." 

Professor  R.  Wtilker  in  'Englische  Studien.'—"  Wight  Duff's  Byron  wird 
sicherlich  dazu  beitragen  des  Dichters  Werke  in  England  mehr  zu  verbreiten, 
als  dies  bisher  geschehen  ist.  Aber  auch  in  Deutschland  ist  das  Buch  alien 
Freunden  Byron's  warm  zu  empfehlen." 


HISTORY, 


A  Short  History  of  Scotland. 

By  ANDREW  LANG.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  [In  the  press. 

Stories  of  the  English. 

By  F.     With  Fifty  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Scotsman. — "  If  history  can  be  given  a  form  likely  to  make  it  palatable  to 
young  folks,  '  F.'  has  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  these  'Stories  of  the  English.' 
All  that  is  revealed  regarding  the  author's  identity  is  that  she  is  a  woman,  and 
the  stories  were  written  for  a  little  girl  born  in  Canada,  and  now  resident  in 
Ireland.  The  book  begins  with  'The  Coming  of  the  White  Horse'  (A.D.  449); 
it  ends  with  Waterloo.  In  what  might  be  described  as  a  postscript,  'F.'  makes 
plain  the  moral  which  she  has  endeavoured  to  point  in  the  preceding  pages. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  book  represents  not  only  a  masterpiece  in 
literature  for  children,  but  a  work  of  no  slight  value  for  the  national  good.  It 
leads  the  child  on  and  up  through  British  history  to  a  realisation  of  what  citizen- 
ship of  such  an  empire  as  Britain  means.  '  Stories  of  the  English '  should  find  a 
welcome  in  every  household,  and  when  the  season  of  gifts  comes  round  it  should 
not  be  forgotten.  Fifty  striking  illustrations  conclude  with  the  famous  picture 
of  Napoleon  on  board  the  Bdlerophon." 
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LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Higher  Latin  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  W.  AUDBN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto  ;  formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh  ; 
late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar. 
2s.  6d. 

%*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

Educational  Times. — "Those  who  are  in  need  of  a  short  practical  guide  on 

the  subject  will  find  Mr  Auden's  little  work  well  worth  a  trial The  passages 

chosen  are  well  suited  for  translation. " 

School  Guardian. — "This  is  an  excellent  Latin  prose  manual.  The  hints 
on  composition  are  first-rate,  and  should  be  of  considerable  use  to  the  student 

of  style  who  has  mastered  the  ordinary  rules  of  prose  writing Altogether, 

this  is  a  very  valuable  little  book." 

Lower  Latin  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edin-burgh. 
2s.  6d. 

*»*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

Journal  of  Education.—"  A  well-arranged  and  helpful  manual.  The  whole 
book  is  well  printed  and  clear.  We  can  unreservedly  recommend  the  work." 

Higher  Latin  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.  Selected,  with  In- 
troductory Hints  on  Translation,  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto  ;  formerly  Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edin- 
burgh ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University 
Scholar.  2s.  6d. 

Educational  News. — "  The  hints  on  translation  given  by  Mr  Auden  are  the 
most  useful  and  judicious  we  have  seen  in  such  small  bulk,  and  they  are  illus- 
trated with  skilful  point  and  aptness." 

Educational  Review. — "Most  practical  and  helpful  introductory  hints." 

Lower  Latin  Unseens. 

Selected,  with  Introduction,  by  W.  LOBBAN,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  High 
School,  Glasgow.  2s. 

Athenaeum. — "Varied  in  character  and  more  interesting  in  substance  than 
such  things  usually  are." 

Journal  of  Education. — "  A  good  selection  of  Latin  Unseens,  which  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  teachers  of  Latin." 

School  Guardian, — "The  introductory  hints  on  translation  should  be  well 
studied  ;  they  are  most  valuable,  and  well  put." 
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Now  issued  at  Is.  6d.  net  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Department  for  a  Latin  Translation  Book  suited  to 
pupils  in  the  early  stage  of  the  subject.  In  its  more  expensive 
form  the  volume  has  been  extensively  used  by  the  greater  Public 
Schools,  and  is  in  its  Twelfth  Edition.  A  specimen  copy  will  be 
sent  gratis  to  any  teacher  wishing  to  examine  the  book  with 
a  view  to  introduction. 

TWELFTH  EDITION. 

ADITUS  FACILIORES. 

AN  EASY  LATIN  CONSTRUING  BOOK, 

WITH   VOCABULARY. 

BY 

A.    W.   POTTS,   M.A.,    LL.D., 

Late  Head-Master  of  the  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  and  sometime 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge; 

AND    THE 

REV.   C.    DARNELL,    M.A., 

Late  Head-Master  of  Cargilfield  Preparatory  School,  Edinburgh, 

and  Scholar  of  Pembroke  and  Downing 

Colleges,  Cambridge. 

Contents. 

PART  I.— Stories  and  Fables— The  Wolf  on  his  Death-Red—Alex- 
ander and  the  Pirate — Zeno's  Teaching — Ten  Helpers — The  Swallow 
and  the  Ants — Discontent — Pleasures  of  Country  Life — The  Wolf  and 
the  Lamb— Simplicity  of  Farm  Life  in  Ancient  Italy — The  Conceited 
Jackdaw  —  The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper  —  The  Hares  contemplate 
Suicide — The  Clever  Parrot— Simple  Living — The  Human  Hand — The 
Bear — Value  of  Rivers — Love  of  the  Country — Juno  and  the  Peacock — 
The  Camel— The  Swallow  and  the  Birds— The  Boy  and  the  Echo— The 
Stag  and  the  Fountain — The  Cat's  Device — The  Human  Figure — The 
Silly  Crow — Abraham's  Death-Bed — The  Frogs  ask  for  a  King — The 
Gods  select  severally  a  Favourite  Tree — Hear  the  Other  Side. 

PART  II.— Historical  Extracts— THE  STORY  OF  THE  FABII  :  Histori- 
cal Introduction — The  Story  of  the  Fabii.  THE  CONQUEST  OF  VEII  : 
Historical  Introduction — The  Conquest  of  Veii.  THE  SACRIFICE  OF 
DECIUS  :  Historical  Introduction — The  Sacrifice  of  Decius. 

PART  III.— The  First  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain— Introduction 
to  Extracts  from  Caesar's  Commentaries — The  First  Roman  Invasion  of 
Britain. 

PART  IV.— The  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great  — Historical  Intro- 
duction— Life  and  Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

APPENDIX.  VOCABULARY.  ADDENDA. 

Two  Maps  to  Illustrate  the  First  Roman  Invasion  of  Britain  and  the 

Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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First  Latin  Sentences  and  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge ; 
Assistant- Master  at  Fettes  College.  With  Vocabulary.  '  2s.  6d.  Also 
issued  in  Two  Parts,  Is.  6d.  each. 

Saturday  Review.  —"This  is  just  the  right  sort  of  help  the  beginner  wants. 

It  is  certainly  a  book  to  be  recommended  for  preparatory  schools  or  the 

lower  classes  of  a  public  school." 

Educational  Review. — "  Form  masters  in  search  of  a  new  composition  book 
will  welcome  this  publication." 

A  First  Latin  Reader. 

With  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary.  By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Fettes 
College.  Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Thessaly. 

An  Elementary  Latin  Reading  -  Book,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 
J.  W.  E.  PEARCE,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  Merton  Court  Preparatory  School, 
Sidcup ;  late  Assistant-Master,  University  College  School,  London.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  L.  PATON,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  Headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School,  Manchester.  Is. 

Guardian. — "A  striking  and  attractive  volume.  Altogether,  we  have  here 
quite  a  noteworthy  little  venture,  to  which  we  wish  all  success." 

Latin  Verse  Unseens. 

By  G.  MIDDLETON,  M.A.,  Classical  Master,  Aberdeen  Grammar  School, 
late  Scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  ;  Joint-Author  of  '  Student's 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors.'  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "They  form  excellent  practice  in  'unseen'  work,  in  a  great 
variety  of  style  and  subject.  For  purposes  of  general  study  and  as  practice  for 
examinations  the  book  is  a  thoroughly  useful  one." 

Athenaeum. — "  These  are  well  selected,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  some  of  the 
lesser  lights  of  Latin  literature  not  omitted." 

Latin  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.     By  L.  C.  VAUOHAN  WILKES,  M.A.     2s. 

Educational  Times. — "  Mr  Wilkes  has  hit  on  a  good  idea,  and  has  carried 
it  out  well.  The  teachers  of  army  forms  should  certainly  examine  the  book." 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette. — "  Will  be  found  very  useful  by  candidates  for 
entrance  to  Sandhurst,  Woolwich,  and  the  Militia." 

Stonyhurst  Latin  Grammar. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  GERARD.     Second  Edition.    Pp.  199.     8s. 

Aditus  Faciliores  Graeci. 

An  Easy  Greek  Construing  Book,  with  Complete  Vocabulary.  By  the  late 
A.  W.  POTTS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  DARNELL,  M.A.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s. 
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Greek  Accidence. 

For  Use  in  Preparatory  and  Public  Schools.  By  T.  C.  WEATHBRHEAD, 
M.A. ,  Headmaster,  Choir  School,  King's  College,  Cambridge;  formerly  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 

Literature. — "Not  the  least  of  its  merits  is  the  clearness  of  the  type,  both 
Greek  and  English." 

Pilot. — "The  most  useful  book  for  beginners  we  have  seen." 

The  Messenian  Wars. 

An  Elementary  Greek  Reader.  With  Exercises  and  Pull  Vocabulary.  By 
H.  W.  AUDKN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  ;  formerly 
Assistant-Master,  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh  ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar.  Is.  6d. 

Saturday  Review. — "A  far  more  spirited  narrative  than  the  Anabasis.  We 
warmly  commend  the  book." 

Higher  Greek  Prose. 

With  an  Introduction  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal,  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto.     2s.  6d.     *»*  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 
Guardian. — "The  selection  of  passages  for  translation  into  Greek  is  certainly 
well  made." 

Journal  of  Education. — "A  manual  of  well-graduated  exercises  in  Greek 
Prose  Composition,  ranging  from  short  sentences  to  continuous  pieces." 

Lower  Greek  Prose. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  in  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2s.  6d.  %*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

School  Guardian. — "A  well-arranged  book,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
middle  forms  in  schools." 

Higher  Greek  Unseens. 

For  the  Use  of  Higher  Forms  and  University  Students.  Selected,  with 
Introductory  Hints  on  Translation,  by  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Principal, 
Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto  ;  formerly  Assistant- Master,  Fettes  College, 
Edinburgh.  2s.  6d. 

Educational  Times. — "It  contains  a  good  selection  quite  difficult  enough 
for  the  highest  forms  of  public  schools." 

Schoolmaster. — "The  introductory  remarks  on  style  and  translation  form 
eminently  profitable  preliminary  reading  for  the  earnest  and  diligent  worker  in 
the  golden  mine  of  classical  scholarship." 

Greek  Unseens. 

BRING  ONE  HUNDRED  PASSAGES  FOB  TRANSLATION  AT  SIGHT  IN  JUNIOR 
CLASSES.  Selected  and  arranged.  With  Introduction  by  W.  LOBBAN,  M.A., 
Classical  Master,  The  High  School,  Glasgow.  2s. 

This  little  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  those  preparing  for  the  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate, Scotch  Preliminary,  London  Matriculation,  and  similar  examinations  in 
Greek.  The  extracts  are  drawn  from  over  a  score  of  different  authors,  and  regard 
has  been  had  in  the  selection  to  literary  or  historical  interest,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment to  progressive  difficulty. 
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Greek  Verse  Unseens. 

By  T.  R.  MILLS,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Classics,  University  College,  Dundee, 
formerly  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford  ;  Joint- Author  of  '  Student's 
Companion  to  Latin  Authors.'  Is.  6d. 

School  Guardian. — "A  capital  selection  made  with  much  discretion It 

is  a  great  merit  that  the  selections  are  intelligible  apart  from  their  context." 

University  Correspondent. — "This  careful  and  judicious  selection  should 
be  found  very  useful  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools  and  in  preparing  for  less 
advanced  University  examinations  for  Honours." 

Greek  Test  Papers. 

By  JAMES  Mora,  LittD.,  LL.D.,  late  co-Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School. 
2s.  6d. 

%*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only),  5s.  net. 

University  Correspondent. — "This  useful  book The  papers  are  based 

on  the  long  experience  of  a  practical  teacher,  and  should  prove  extremely  help- 
ful and  suggestive  to  all  teachers  of  Greek." 

Greek  Prose  Phrase  Book. 

Based  on  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes,  and  Plato.  Arranged  accord- 
ing to  subjects,  with  Indexes.  By  H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Editor  of 
'Meissner's  Latin  Phrase  Book.'  Interleaved,  3s.  6d. 

Spectator. — "A  good  piece  of  work,  and  likely  to  be  useful." 

Athenaeum. — "  A  useful  little  volume,  helpful  to  boys  who  are  learning  to 

write  Greek  prose." 
Journal  of  Education. — "Of  great  service  to  schoolboys  and  schoolmasters 

alike.     The  idea  of  interleaving  is  especially  commendable." 

Aristophanes — Pax. 

~i      '/ 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  SHAKPLET,  M.  A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1  vol.  12s.  6d.  net. 

A    Short    History    of    the    Ancient    Greeks    from    the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest. 

By  P.  GILES,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  University  Reader  in  Comparative  Philology, 
Cambridge.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  [In  preparation. 

Outlines  of  Greek  History. 

By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.     In  1  vol.  [In  preparation. 

A  Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  JOHN  L.  MYRBS,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College ;  Professor  of 
Ancient  History,  Oxford.  [In  preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS' 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL    TEXTS. 

GENERAL  EDITOR— H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A., 

Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant-Master  at 
Fettes  College ;  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  Uni- 
versity Scholar. 


Literature. — "  The  best  we  have  seen  of  the  new  type  of  school- 
book." 

Academy.—  "If  the  price  of  this  series  is  considered,  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  its  equal." 

Public  School  Magazine.—"  The  plates  and  maps  seem  to  have 
been  prepared  regardless  of  cost.  "We  wonder  how  it  can  all  be  done 
at  the  price." 


BLACKWOODS'    CLASSICAL    TEXTS. 
Caesar— Gallic  War,  Books  I. -III. 

By  J.  M.  HAKDWICH,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby  ;  late  Scholar  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  or  without  Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Caesar—  Gallic  War,   Books  IV.,  V. 

By  Rev.  ST  J.  B.  WYNNE-WILLSON,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Haileybury  College  ; 
late  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  With  or  without  Vocabulary, 
Is.  6d.  Vocabulary  separately,  3d. 

Caesar— Gallic  War,  Books  VI.,  VII. 

By  C.  A.  A.  Du  PONTET,  M.A.,  Assistant- Master  at  Harrow.  With  or  with- 
out Vocabulary.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil—  Georgic  I. 

By  J.  SARQKADNT,  M.A.,  Assistant -Master  at  Westminster;  late  Scholar 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Virgil— Georgic  IV. 

By  J.  SAROEADNT,  M.A.,  Assistant- Master  at  Westminster;  late  Scholar  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  Is,  6d,  Vt* 
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BLACKWOODS'   CLASSICAL  TEXTS— continued. 


Virgil— /Eneid,  Books  V.,  VI. 

By  Rev.  ST  J.  B.  WYNNE  WILLSON,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  Haileybury 
College.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid— Metamorphoses  (Selections). 

By  J.  H.  VINCE,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master  at  Bradfield.  Is.  6d. 

Ovid — Elegiac  Extracts. 

By  R.  B.  BURNABT,  M.A.  Oxon.  ;  Classical  Master,  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond.  Is.  6d. 

Arrian — Anabasis,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  H.  W.  AUDBN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant-  Master 
at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 

Homer — Odyssey,  Book  VI.  :    . 

By  E.  E.  SIKES,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

Homer— Odyssey,  Book  VII. 

By  E.  E.  SIKES,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  [In  preparation . 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs,   1-3. 

By  H.  SHARPLEY,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Corpus  College,  Oxford ;  Assistant- 
Master  at  Hereford  School.  ]  s.  6d. 

Horace — Odes,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  J.  SARGEAUNT,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College,  Oxford ; 
Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.  Is.  6d. 

Horace— Odes,  Books  III.,  IV. 

By  J.  SARGEAUNT,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster.     Is.  6d. 

Cicero— In  Catilinam,  I. -IV. 

By  H.  W.  AODEN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto ;  formerly  Assistant-Master 
at  Fettes  College.  Is.  6d. 

Cicero — De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia. 

By  J.  H.  VINCE,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Bradfield. 

[In  preparation. 

Cicero — Pro  Lege  Manilla  and  Pro  Archia. 

By  K.  P.  WILSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Assistant- Master  at  Fettes  College.  2s.  6d. 

D 
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BLACKWOODS'    CLASSICAL  TEXTS— continued. 


Cicero — Select  Letters. 

By  Rev.  T.  NICKLIN,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rossall.     2s.  6d. 

Cicero — Pro  Caecina. 

By  Rev.  J.  M.  LUPTON,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Assistant-Master  at  Marlborough 
College.  [In  preparation. 

Tacitus — Agricola. 

By  H.  F.  MORLAND  SIMPSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge;  Rector  of  Aberdeen  Grammar  School.  [In preparation. 

Xenophon — Anabasis,  Books  I.,  II. 

By  A.  J  AGGER,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ;  Head- 
master, Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  Mansfield.  Is.  6d. 

Sallust — Jugurtha. 

By  I.  F.  SMEDLEY,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster;  late  Fellow  of 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Is.  6d. 

Euripides — Hercules  Furens. 

By  E.  H.  BLAKKNEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  King's  School,  Ely.    2s.  6d. 

Livy— Book  XXVIII. 

By  G.  MIDDLETON,  M.A.,  Classical  Master  in  Aberdeen  Grammar  School ; 
and  Professor  A.  SOFTER,  D.Litt.,  Yates  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Is.  6d. 

Livy— Book  IX. 

By  J.  A.  NICKUN,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master  at  Liverpool  College.  [In  preparation. 

Nepos — Select  Lives. 

By  Rev.  E.  J.  W.  HOUOHTON,  D.D.,  Headmaster  of  Rossall  School. 

[In  the  press. 


MODERN   LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 

Historical  Reader  of  Early  French. 

Containing  Passages  Illustrative  of  the  Growth  of  the  French   Language 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  end  of  the  15th  Century.     By  HERBERT  A. 
STRONG,    LL.D.,   Officier   de  1'Instruction    Publique,    Professor   of  Latin, 
University  College,  Liverpool;  and  L.  D.  BARNBTT,  M.A.,   Litt.D.     3s. 
Guardian. — "A  most  valuable  companion  to  the  modern  handbooks  on  his- 
torical French  grammar." 
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The  Tutorial  Handbook  of  French  Composition. 

By  ALFRED  MERCIER,  L.-es-L.,  Lecturer  on  French  Language  and  Literature 

in  the  University  of  St  Andrews.     3s.  6d. 
Educational  Times. — "A  very  useful  book,  which  admirably  accomplishes 

its  object  of  helping  students  preparing  for  examinations It  is  on  rather 

novel  lines,  which  commend  themselves  at  once  to  any  one  who  has  had  to  teach 
the  subject." 

French  Historical  Unseens. 

For  Army  Classes.     By  N.  E.  TOKE,  B.A.    2s.  6d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "A  distinctly  good  book May  be  unreservedly 

commended.' 

A  First  Book  of   "Free  Composition"   in   French. 

By  J.  EDMOND  MANSION,  B.-es-L.,  Headmaster  of  Modern  Language    in  the 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  Belfast.     Is. 

School  World. — "We  recommend  it  warmly  to  all  teachers  of  French,  and 
trust  that  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation." 

French   Test   Papers  for   Civil   Service   and    University 
Students. 

Edited  by  EMILE  B.  LE   FRANgois,  French  Tutor,  Redcliff  House,  Win- 
chester House,  St  Ives,  &c.,  Clifton,  Bristol.    2s. 

Weekly  Register. — "Deserves  as  much  praise  as  can  be  heaped  on  it 

Thoroughly  good  work  throughout." 

All    French   Verbs   in   Twelve   Hours  (except    Defective 
Verbs). 

By  ALFRED  J.  WYATT,  M.A.    Is. 

Weekly  Register.  —  "Altogether  unique  among  French  grammatical  helps, 
with  a  system,  with  a  coup  d'ceil,  with  avoidance  of  repetition,  with  a  premium 
on  intellectual  study,  which  constitute  a  new  departure." 

The  Children's  Guide  to  the  French  Language. 

By  ANNIE  G.  FERRIER,  Teacher  of  French  in  the  Ladies'  College,  Queen 
Street,  Edinburgh.     Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "  The  method  is  good,  and  the  book  will  be  found  helpful 
by  those  who  have  to  teach  French  to  small  children." 

GERMAN. 

A  History  of  German  Literature. 

By  JOHN  G.  ROBERTSON,  Ph.D.,  Professor   of  German  in  the  University 

of  London.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Times. — "In  such  an  enterprise  even  a  tolerable  approach  to  success  is  some- 
thing of  an  achievement,  and  in  regard  to  German  literature  Mr  Robertson 
appears  to  have  made  a  nearer  approach  than  any  other  English  writer." 

Outlines  of  German  Literature. 

For  the  Use  of  Schools.    By  the  SAME  AUTHOR.  [In  preparation. 
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DR    LUBOVIUS'    GERMAN    SERIES. 
A  Practical    German    Grammar,    Reader  and    Writer. 

By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.,  German  Master,  Billhead  High  School,  Glas- 
gow; Lecturer  on  German,  U.F.C.  Training  College;  Examiner  for  Degrees 
in  Arts,  University  of  Glasgow.  3s.  6d. 

Part    I. — Elementary.      2s. 

Part  II.     3s. 

Lower  German. 

Reading,  Supplementary  Grammar  with  Exercises,  and  Material  for  Com- 
position. With  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  and  Ten  Songs  in  Sol-Fa  Notation. 
By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D.  2s.  6d. 

Athenaeum. — "The  volume  is  well  designed." 

Preparatory  Schools  Review.— "A  capital  reading-book  for  middle  forms." 

Progressive  German  Composition. 

With  copious  Notes  and  Idioms,  and  FIRST  INTRODUCTION  TO  GERMAN 
PHILOLOGY.  By  Louis  LUBOVIUS,  Ph.D. 

A  Iso  in  Two  Parts : — 
Progressive  German  Composition.     2s.  6d. 

*»*  A  Key  (for  Teachers  only],  5s.  net. 
First  Introduction  to  German  Philology.     Is.  6d. 
Journal  of  Education.  —  "The  passages  for  translation   are  well   selected, 
and  the  notes   to  the  passages,  as  well  as  the   grammatical  introduction,  give 

real  assistance The  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  German  philology  deserves 

great  praise." 


A  Compendious  German  Reader. 

Consisting  of  Historical  Extracts,  Specimens  of  German  Literature,  Lives 
of  German  Authors,  an  Outline  of  German  History  (1640-1890),  Biographical  and 
Historical  Notes.  Especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  Army  Classes.  By  G.  B. 
BEAK,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Guardian. — "This  method  of  compilation  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
hotch-potch  of  miscellaneous  passages  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  older  books." 

Spartanerjiinglinge.     A  Story  of  Life  in  a  Cadet  College. 

By  PAUL  VON  SZC/EFA^SKI.  Edited,  with  Vocabulary  and  Notes,  by  J.  M. 
MORRISON,  M.A.,  Master  in  Modern  Languages,  Aberdeen  Grammar 
School.  2s. 

Scotsman. — "An  admirable  reader  for  teaching  German  on  the  new  method, 
and  is  sure  to  prove  popular  both  with  students  and  with  teachers." 

A  German  Reader  for  Technical  Schools. 

By  EWALD  F.  SRCKLER,  Senior  Language  Master  at  the  Birmingham  Muni- 
cipal Day  School ;  German  Lecturer,  Birmingham  Evening  School ;  French 
Lecturer,  Stourbridge  Technical  School.  2s. 
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SPANISH. 

A  Spanish  Grammar. 

With  Copious  Exercises  in  Translation  and  Composition  ;  Easy  reading 
Lessons  and  Extracts  from  Spanish  Authors  ;  a  List  of  Idioms  ;  a  Glossary 
of  Commercial  Terms  (English-Spanish)  ;  and  a  copious  General  Vocabulary 
(Spanish-  English).  By  WILLIAM  A.  KESSEK,  Teacher  of  Spanish,  Billhead 
High  School,  Glasgow.  3s.  6d. 
Investors'  Review.  —  "To  the  student  who  wishes  to  master  the  Spanish 

language  for  commercial  or  literary  purposes  this  admirable  little  book  will 

prove  invaluable." 
Commerce.  —  "  Contains  practically  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  acquirement 

of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language." 


Arithmetic. 

With  numerous  Examples,  Revision  Tests,   and  Examination  Papers.     By 
A.    VEITCH  LOTHIAN,    M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.,   Mathematical  and   Science 
Lecturer,  E.G.  Training  College,  Glasgow.      With  Answers.     3s.  6d. 
Guardian.  —  "A  work  of  first-rate   importance.  ......  We  should  find  it  hard 

to  suggest  any  improvement  .......  We  venture  to  predict  that  when   the  book 

becomes  known,  it  will  command  a  very  wide  circulation  in  our  public  schools 
and  elsewhere." 

Practical  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

FOR  SENIOR  PUPILS  IN  SCHOOLS.     Containing  upwards  of  8000  Examples, 

consisting  in  great  part  of  Problems,  and  750  Extracts  from  Examination 

Papers.     Second  Edition,  Revised.      364  pages,  3s.      With  Answers,  3s.  6d. 

JAMES  ,WELTON,    Esq.,    Lecturer   on    Education,    and   Master   of  Method, 

Yorkshire  College.  —  "  Your  '  Practical  Arithmetic  '  seems  to  me  the  most  complete 

collection  of  exercises  in  existence.     Both  idea  and  execution  are  excellent." 

Elementary  Algebra. 

The  Complete  Book,  288  pp.,  cloth,  2s.      With  Answers,  2s.  6d.     Answers 

sold  separately,  price  9d.     Pt.  I.,  64  pp.,  6d.     Pt.  II.,  64   pp.,   6d.  •  Pt. 

III.,  70pp.,  6d.     Pt.  IV.,  96  pp.,  9d.     Answers  to  Pts.  I.,  II.,  III.,  each 

2d.     Answers  to  Pt.  IV.,  3d. 
Educational  News.  —  "A  short  and  compact  introduction  to  algebra  .......  The 

exercises  are  remarkably  good,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  is  on 
the  soundest  principles.  The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  commended  as  being 
at  once  inexpensive  and  scholarly." 

Handbook  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 

With  7200  Examples  and  Answers.    264  pp.     2s.  6d.     Also  in  Six  Parts, 
limp  cloth,  price  6d.  each. 

Teachers'  Monthly.  —  "The  examples  are  mainly  concrete,  as  they  should 
be,  are  of  all  varieties,  and,  what  is  most  important,  of  the  right  amount  of 
difficulty." 

Educational  News.  —  "This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  once  a  handbook  and  a 
handy  book.  It  is  an  absolute  storehouse  of  exercises  in  mental  computations. 
......  There  are  most  valuable  practical  hints  to  teachers." 
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Modern    Geometry    of    the    Point,    Straight    Line,    and 
Circle. 

An  Elementary  Treatise.    By  J.  A.  THIRD,  D.Sc.,  Headmaster  of  Spier's 
School,  Beith.     3s. 

Schoolmaster.  — ' '  Each  branch  of  this  wide  subject  is  treated  with  brevity, 
it  is  true,  and  yet  with  amazing  completeness  considering  the  size  of  the  volume. 
So  earnest  and  reliable  an  effort  deserves  success." 

Journal  of  Education.  —  "An  exceedingly  useful  text -book,  full  enough 
for  nearly  every  educational  purpose,  and  yet  not  repellent  by  overloading." 

Educational  News. — "A  book  which  will  easily  take  rank  among  the  best  of 
its  kind.  The  subject  is  treated  with  complete  thoroughness  and  honesty." 

Mensuration. 

128  pp.,  cloth,  Is.     Also  in  Two  Parts.     Pt.  I.,  Parallelograms  and  Tri- 
angles.     64  pp.      Paper,    4d.;    cloth,   6d.      Pt.   II.,   Circles   and   Solids. 
64  pp.     Paper,  4d.  ;  cloth,  6d.     Answers  may  be  had  separately,  price  2d. 
each  Part. 
Educational  Times. — "The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point, 

while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  numerous  that  a  wide  selection  is  offered 

to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book." 

Higher  Arithmetic. 

For  Ex-Standard  and  Continuation  Classes.     128  pp.     Paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  8d. 
With  Answers,  cloth,  lid.     Answers  may  be  had  separately,  price  3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Fifty -Fifth  Thousand. 

Elements  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  the  Rev.    ALEXANDER   MACKAT,   LL.D.,    F.R.G.S.      Revised  to  the 

present  time.    Pp.  300.    3s. 
Schoolmaster. — "For  senior  pupils  or  pupil-teachers  the  book  contains  all 

that  is  desirable It  is  well  got  up,  and  bears  the  mark  of  much  care  in  the 

authorship  and  editing." 

One  Hundred  and  Ninety-Sixth  Thousand. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography. 

By  tho  SAME  AUTHOR.    Revised  to  the  present  time.    Pp.  128.    Is. 
These  '  Outlines ' — in  many  respects  an  epitome  of  the  '  Elements ' — are  care- 
fully prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  beginners.     The  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  Author's  larger  works. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Thousand. 

First  Steps  in  Geography. 

By  the  SAMB  AUTHOR.     18mo,  pp.  56.     Sewed,  4d.  ;  in  cloth,  6d. 
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A  Manual  of  Classical  Geography. 

By  JOHN  L.  MYRES,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 

[  In  preparation. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  POPULAR;^' 
SCIENCE. 

Forty  Elementary  Lessons  in  Chemistry. 

By  W.    L.   SARQANT,    M.A.,    Headmaster,    Oakham    School.      Illustrated. 

Is.  6d. 

Glasgow  Herald.  —  "Remarkably  well  arranged  for  teaching  purposes,  and 
shows  the  compiler  to  have  a  real  grip  of  sound  educational  principles.  The  book 
is  clearly  written  and  aptly  illustrated." 

Inorganic  Tables,  with  Notes  and  Equations. 

By  H.  M.  TIMPANY,  B.Sc.,  Science  Master,  Borough  Technical  School, 
Shrewsbury.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 

Things  of  Everyday. 

A    Popular    Science    Reader    on    Some    Common    Things.      With    Illus- 
trations.    2s. 
Guardian. — "  Will  be  found  useful  by  teachers  in  elementary  and  continuation 

schools  who  have  to  conduct  classes  in  the  'science  of  common  things.' Well 

and  strongly  bound,  and  illustrated  by  beautifully  clear  diagrams." 

GEOLOGY.         ; 

An  Intermediate  Text- Book  of  Geology. 

By  Professor  CHARLES  LAPWORTH,  LL.D.,  University,  Birminghaflii 
Founded  on  Dr  PAGE'S  '  Introductory  Text-Book  of  Geology. '  With  Illus- 
trations. 5s. 

Educational  News.— "The  work  is  lucid  and  attractive,  and  will  take  high 
rank  among  the  best  text-books  on  the  subject." 

Publishers'  Circular.— "  The  arrangement  of  the  new  book  is  in  every  way 
excellent,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  all 

details Simplicity  and  clearness  in  the  book  are  as  pronounced  as  its  accuracy ; 

and  students  and  teachers  alike  will  find  it  of  lasting  benefit  to  them." 

Education. —  "The  name  of  the  Author  is  a  guarantee  that  the  subject  is 
effectively  treated,  and  the  information  and  views  up  to  date." 

PAL/GONTOLOGV. 

A  Manual  of  Palaeontology. 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  With  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of 
Palaeontology.  By  Professor  H.  ALLEYNE  NICHOLSON,  Aberdeen,  and 
RICHARD  LYDEKKER,  B.A.,  F.GS.,  &c.  Third  Edition.  Entirely  rewritten 
and  greatly  enlarged.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  1419  Engravings.  63s. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifteenth  Edition,  Revised. 

Introductory  Text- Book  of  Physical  Geography. 

With  Sketch-Maps  and  Illustrations.  By  DAVID  PAGE,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  Newcastle.  Revised 
by  Professor  CHARLES  LAPWORTH.  2s.  6d. 

Athenaeum. — "The  divisions  of  the  subject  are  so  clearly  denned,  the  explana- 
tions are  so  lucid,  the  relations  of  one  portion  of  the  subject  to  another  are  so 
satisfactorily  shown,  and,  above  all,  the  bearings  of  the  allied  sciences  to  Physical 
Geography  are  brought  out  with  so  much  precision,  that  every  reader  will  feel 
that  difficulties  have  been  removed,  and  the  path  of  study  smoothed  before  him." 

Examinations  in  Physical  Geography. 

Adapted  to  the  Text-Books  of  Physical  Geography.  By  Professor  PAGE. 
Sixth  Edition.  Sewed,  9d. 


PSYCHOLOGY   AND    LOGIC. 

An  Introductory  Text- Book  of  Logic. 

With  Numerous  Examples  and  Exercises.  By  SYDNEY  HKRT?KRT  MKLLONK,- 
M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.);  Examiner  in  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Scotsman.  —  "This  is  a  well -studied  academic  text -book,  in  which  the 
traditional  doctrine  that  has  been  handed  down  from  Aristotle  to  the  univer- 
sity professors  of  to-day  is  expounded  with  clearness,  and  upon  an  instructive 
system  which  leads  up  naturally  to  the  deeper  and  different  speculations  involved 

in  modern  logic The  book,  in  fine,  is  an  excellent  working  text-book  of  its' 

subject,  likely  to  prove  useful  both  to  students  and  to  teachers." 

Elements  of  Psychology. 

By  SYDNEY  HERBERT  MELLONK,  M.A.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Edin.),  and  MARGARET1 
DRCTMMOND,  M.A.  (Edin. )  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

Scotsman. — "Thoroughness  is  a  feature  of  the  work,  and,  treating  psychology 
as  a  living  science,  it  will  be  found  fresh,  suggestive,  and  up-to-date." 

Education.  —  "  The  authors  of  this  volume  have  made  satisfactory  use  of 
accredited  authorities  ;  in  addition,  they  have  pursued  original  investigations- 
and  conducted  experiments,  with  the  result  that  great  freshness  of  treatment 
mark.s  their  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  psychology." 


FORESTRY. 


The  Elements  of  British  Forestry. 

A  Handbook  for  Forest  Apprentices.     By  JOHN  NISBKT,  D.(E.,  Author  of 
'The  Forester.'    Crown  8vo.  [In  the  press. 
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ELEMENTARY    SERIES. 

BLACKWOODS' 

LITERATURE    READERS. 

Edited  by  JOHN  ADAMS,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.P., 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  London. 
BOOK     I.     .         .         .'''*?    •*!  ^     Pp.  228.     Price  Is. 

BOOK   II ,     .    .          Pp.  275.     Price  Is.  4d. 

BOOK  III.     .         .         .,.;,'...,      Pp.303.     Price  Is.  6d. 
BOOK  IV.     .      'V     nT-      .    '  ' .         Pp.  381.     Price  Is.  6d. 


NOTE. 

This  new  Series  would  seek  to  do  for  Literature  what  has 
already  been  done  by  many  series  of  School  Readers  for 
History,  Geography,  and  Science.  Many  teachers  feel  that 
their  pupils  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
works  of  the  great  writers,  and  that  reading  may  be  learnt 
from  these  works  at  least  as  well  as  from  compilations 
specially  written  for  the  young.  Because  of  recent  changes 
in  Inspection,  the  present  is  a  specially  suitable  time  for 
the  Introduction  of  such  a  series  into  Elementary  Schools. 
In  the  Preparatory  Departments  of  Secondary  Schools  the 
need  for  such  a  series  is  clamant. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  books  are  not  manuals  of 
English  literature,  but  merely  Readers,  the  matter  of  which 
is  drawn  entirely  from  authors  of  recognised  standing.  All 
the  usual  aids  given  in  Readers  are  supplied;  but  Mlustra" 
tions,  as  affording  no  help  in  dealing  with  Literature,  are 
excluded  from  the  series. 

"  The  volumes,  -which,  are  capitally  printed,  consist  of  selected 
readings  of  increasing  difficulty,  to  which  notes  and  exercises  are 
added  at  the  end.  The  selected  pieces  are  admirably  chosen,  especially 
in  the  later  books,  which  will  form  a  beginning  for  a  really  sound 
and  wide  appreciation  of  the  stores  of  good  English  verse  and 
prose."—  Athenaeum. 

"The  selected  readings  ......  are  interesting,  and  possessed  of  real 

literary  value.  The  books  are  well  bound,  the  paper  is  excellent, 
and  the  unusual  boldness  and  clear  spacing  of  the  type  go  far  to 
compensate  for  the  entire  absence  of  pictorial  illustrations."—  Guardian, 

"A  very  excellent  gradus  to  the  more  accessible  heights  _of_the 
English  Parnassus 


very  excellent  gr  __ 

......  The   appendices   on  spelling,  word-building, 

and   grammar   are   the  work   of  a    skilful,   practical  teacher."  —  Pall 


Mall  Gazette. 

"If  we  had  the  making  of  the  English  Educational  Code  for 
Elementary  Schools,  we  should  insert  a  regulation  that  all  boys  and 
girls  should  spend  two  whole  years  on  these  four  books,  and  on 
nothing  else."—  Bradford  Observer. 

"The  books  are  graded  with  remarkable  skill."—  Glasgow  Herald. 
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"  Absolutely  the  best  set  of  all  the  history  readers  that  have  hitherto 
been  published."— 7~6e  Guardian. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

FOR   THE    CHILDREN    OF   THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE.      (In  Five  Books.) 

By   M.  B.  SYNQE. 

With  Coloured  Frontispieces  and  numerous   Illustrations  by 
B.  At.  Synge,  A.R.B.,  and  Maps. 


BOOK  I.    ON  THE  SHORES  OF  THE  GREAT  SEA.    Is.  4d. 
Colonial  Edition,  Is.  6d. 


THE  Home  of  Abraham — Into  Africa — 
Joseph  in  Egypt— The  Children  of  Israel — 
The  First  Merchant  Fleet— Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre— King  Solomon's  Fleet— The  Story  of 
Carthage— The  Story  of  the  Argonauts— The 
Siege  of  Troy — The  Adventures  of  Ulysses— 
The  Dawn  of  History— The  Fall  of  Tyre— 
The  Rise  of  Carthage — Hanno's  Adventures 
—The  Battle  of  Marathon— King  Ahasuerus 
— How  Leonidas  kept  the  Pass  —  Some 


Greek  Colonies — Athens  — The  Death  of 
Socrates— The  Story  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
— HowHoratius  kept  the  Bridge — Coriolanus 
— Alexander  the  Great — King  of  Macedonia 
—  The  Conquest  of  India  —  Alexander's 
City—The  Roman  Fleet— The  Adventures  of 
Hannibal  — The  End  of  Carthage  —  The 
Triumph  of  Rome  —  Julius  Caesar  —  The 
Flight  of  Pompey— The  Death  of  Caesar. 


BOOK  II.    THE  DISCOVERY  OF  NEW  WORLDS.    Is.  6d. 


THE  Roman  World— The  Tragedy  of  Nero — 
The  Great  Fire  in  Rome— The  Destruction 
of  Pompeii— Marcus  Aurelius— Christians  to 
the  Lions— A  New  Rome— The  Annies  of 
the  North— King  Arthur  and  his  Knights- 
How  the  Northmen  conquered  England— 
The  First  Crusade— Frederick  Barbarossa— 
The  Third  Crusade— The  Days  of  Chivalry 
—  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  — The  Story  of 
Marco  Polo  —  Dante's  Great  Poem  —  The 


Maid  of  Orleans — Prince  Henry,  the  Sailor — 
The  Invention  of  Printing — Vasco  da  Gama's 
Great  Voyage  —  Golden  Goa  —  Christopher 
Columbus — The  Last  of  the  Moors — Dis- 
covery of  the  New  World — Columbus  in 
Chains— Discovery  of  the  Pacific— Magel- 
lan's Straits— Montezuma— Siege  and  Fall  of 
Mexico  —  Conquest  of  Peru  —  A  Great 
Awakening. 


BOOK  III.    THE  AWAKENING  OF  EUROPE.    Is.  6d. 
Colonial  Edition,  Is.  9d. 


STORY  of  the  Netherlands — The  Story  of 
Martin  Luther— The  Massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew—The Siege  of  Leyden— William 
the  Silent  —  Drake's  Voyage  round  the 
World— The  Great  Armada— Virginia— Story 
of  the  Revenge— Sir  Walter  Raleigh— The 
'  Fairy  Queen  '—First  Voyage  of  the  East 
India  Company— Henry  Hudson— Captain 
John  Smith— The  Founding  of  Quebec— 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers— Thirty  Years  of  War 
— The  Dutch  at  Sea— Van  Riebeek's  Colony 


— Oliver  Cromwoll — Two  Famous  Admirals 
-De  Ruyter— The  Founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— The  'Pilgrim's  Progress' — William's 
Invitation — The  Struggle  in  Ireland— The 
Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks— The  Story  of 
the  Huguenots — The  Battle  of  Blenheim — 
How  Peter  the  Great  learned  Shipbuilding 
--Charles  XII.  of  Sweden— The  Boyhood  of 
Frederick  the  Great — Anson's  Voyage  round 
the  World— Maria  Theresa— The  Story  of 
Scotland. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WORLD— continued. 


BOOK  IV.    THE  STRUGGLE 

THE  Story  of  the  Great  Mogul — Robert 
Clive— The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta— The 
Struggle  for  North  America — George  Wash- 
ington—How Pitt  saved  England— The  Fall 
of  Quebec — "The  Great  Lord  Hawke"— 
The  Declaration  of  Independence— Captain 
Cook's  Story— James  Bruce  and  the  Nile — 
The  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings  —  Maria 
Antoinette  —  The  Fall  of  the  Bastile  — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte — Horatio  Nelson — The 
Adventures  of  Mungo  Park — The  Travels  of 
Baron  Humboldt— The  Battle  of  the  Nile— 


FOR  SEA  POWER.    Is.  9d. 

Copenhagen  —  Napoleon  —  Trafalgar  —  The 
Death  of  Nelson— The  Rise  of  Wellington— 
The  First  Australian  Colony — Story  of  the 
Slave  Trade — The  Defence  of  Saragoza— Sir 
John  Moore  at  Corunna— The  Victory  of 
Talavera— The  Peasant  Hero  of  the  Tyrol— 
The  "Shannon"  and  the  "Chesapeake" — 
Napoleon's  Retreat  from  Moscow — Welling- 
ton's Victories  in  Spain— The  Fall  of  the 
Empire— Story  of  the  Steam  Engine— Water- 
loo—The  Exile  of  St  Helena. 


BOOK  V.    GROWTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.    2s. 


How  Spain  lost  South  America — The  Greek 
War  —  Victoria,  Queen  of  England  —  The 
Great  Boer  Trek— The  Story  of  Natal— The 
Story  of  Canada— The  Winning  of  the  West 
— A  Great  Arctic  Expedition— Discoveries  in 
Australia— The  Last  King  of  France — Louis 
Kossuth  and  Hungary — The  Crimean  War — 
The  Indian  Mutiny — -King  of  United  Italy 
— Civil  War  in  America — The  Mexican  Re- 
volution— Founding  the  German  Empire — 
The  Franco-German  War — The  Dream  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  —  The  Dutch  Republics  in 


South  Africa — Livingstone's  discoveries  in 
Central  Africa— China's  Long  Sleep— Japan, 
Britain's  Ally— Russia — The  Annexation  of 
Burma  —  The  Story  of  Afghanistan  —  The 
Empire  of  India  —  Gordon,  the  Hero  of 
Khartum— The  Redemption  of  Egypt— The 
Story  of  British  West  Africa— The  Story  of 
Uganda  —  The  Founding  of  Rhodesia  — 
British  South  Africa  —  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  —  Australia  —  The  New  Nation  — 
Freedom  for  Cuba— Reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
— Welding  the  Empire — Citizenship. 


Also  in  2  volumes,  at  3s.  6d.  each  net,  suitable  as  prize  books. 


Uniform   with  this  Series. 


THE    WORLD'S    CHILDHOOD. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Brinsley  Le  Fanu. 


I.    STORIES 


Lit-tle  Red  Ri-ding  Hood. 

The  Three  Bears. 

The  Snow-Child. 

Tom  Thumb. 

The  Ug-ly  Duck-ling. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

The  Lit-tle  Girl  and  the  Cats. 

Jack  and  the  Bean-Stalk. 

Gol-dy. 

Cin-der-el-la— Part  I. 

II.    STORIES  OF  THE 


1.  A-bout  the  Gods. 

2.  The  Names  of  the  Gods. 

3.  Turn-ed  in-to  Stone. 

4.  The  Shin-ing  Char-i-ot. 
6.  The  Laur-el  Tree. 

6.  A  Horse  with  Wings. 

7.  The  Cy-press  Tree. 

8.  The  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

9.  Cu-pid's  Gold-en  Ar-rows. 

10.  Pan's  Pipe. 

11.  A  Long  Sleep. 

12.  The  Re-ward  of  Kind-ness. 


OF  THE   FAIRIES,     icd 

CONTENTS. 

11.  Cin-der-el-la— Part  II. 

12.  The  Lost  Bell. 

13.  Jack  the  Gi-ant  Kill-er. 

14.  Star-bright  and  Bird-ie. 

15.  Beau-ty  and  the  Beast. 

16.  Peach-Dar-ling. 

17.  In  Search  of  a  Night's  Rest. 

18.  Dick  Whit-ting-ton  and  his  Cat. 

19.  The  Sleep-ing  Beau-ty. 

GREEK  GODS  AND  HEROES,     lod. 

CONTENTS. 

13.  At-a-lan-ta's  Race. 

14.  The  Stor-y  of  Al-ces-tis. 

15.  The  8now-White  Bull. 

16.  The  Spi-der  and  his  Web 

17.  I-o— the  White  Cow. 

18.  The  Three  Gold-en  Ap-ples. 

19.  The  Ol-ive  Tree. 

20.  A  Boy  Her-o  of  Old. 

21.  The  Thread  of  Ar-i-ad-ne. 

22.  The  Boy  who  tried  to  Fly. 

23.  The  Gold-en  Harp. 
Teacher's  Appendix. 
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Standard  Readers. 

Revised  Edition.  With  Supplementary  Pages,  consisting  of  "Spelling 
Lists,"  "Word-Building,"  "Prefixes  arid  Suffixes,"  &c.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated with  Superior  Engravings. 

BOOK     I.  40  Lessons  8d. 

BOOK    II.  40  Lessons  9d. 

BOOK  III.  60  Lessons  .  .  .  .Is.  Od. 

BOOK  IV.  60  Lessons  .  .  .  .Is.  3d. 

BOOK     V.  60  Lessons  .  .  .  .Is.  4d. 

BOOK  VI.  60  Lessons  .  .  .  .Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. —  "We  strongly  recommend  these  books Children  will  be 

sure  to  like  them;  the  matter  is  extremely  suitable  and  interesting,  the  print 
very  distinct,  and  the  paper  a  pleasure  to  feel." 

Infant  Series. 

FIRST  PICTURE  PRIMER .  .  Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
SECOND  PICTURE  PRIMER  .  .  Sewed,  2d. ;  cloth,  3d. 
PICTURE  READING  SHEETS. 

IST  SERIES.    |    2ND  SERIES. 

Each  containing  16  sheets,  unmounted,  3s.  6d.     Mounted  on  8  boards, 
with  cloth  border,  price  14s. ;   varnished,  3s.  6d.  per  set  extra. 

Or  the  16  sheets  laid  on  linen,  varnished,  and  mounted  on  a  roller, 
17s.  6d. 

THE     INFANT     PICTURE     READER.      With    numerous    Illustrations. 
Cloth,  limp,  6d. 

Educational  News. — "Teachers  will  find  these  Primers  a  useful  introduction 
to  the  art  of  reading.  We  consider  them  well  adapted  to  their  purpose." 

Geographical  Readers. 

With  numerous  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  PRIMER.      (For  Stand.  I.)  96  pp.      9d. 

BOOK  I.  (For  Stand.     II.)    96pp.  .  .          9d. 

BOOK  II.  (For  Stand.   III.)  156  pp.  .  .  Is.  Od. 

BOOK  III.  (For  Stand.    IV.)  192  pp.  .  .  Is.  3d. 

BOOK  IV.  (For  Stand.     V.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  6d. 

BOOK  V.  (For  Stand.    VI.)  256  pp.  .  .  Is.  6d. 

BOOK  VI.  (For  Stand.  VII.)  256pp.  .  .  Is.  9d. 

Schoolmaster.  —  "  This  is  a  really  excellent  series  of  Geographical  Readers. 
The  volumes  have,  in  common,  the  attractiveness  which  good  paper,  clear  type, 
effective  woodcuts,  and  durable  binding  can  present ;  whilst  their  contents,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity,  are  so  graded  as  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
several  stages  of  the  pupil's  progress." 
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Historical  Readers. 

With  numerous  Portraits,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations. 

SHORT     STORIES     FROM     ENGLISH 

HISTORY 160  pp.  Is.  Od. 

FIRST       HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .160  pp.  Is.  Od. 

SECOND  HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .224  pp.  Is.  4d- 

THIRD      HISTORICAL  READER        .  .  .256  pp.  Is.  6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "These  new  Historical  Readers  have  been  carefully  compiled. 
The  facts  are  well  selected ;  the  story  is  well  told  in  language  most  likely  to 
impress  itself  in  the  memory  of  young  children ;  and  the  poetical  pieces  are 
fitting  accompaniments  to  the  prose." 

School  Board  Chronicle. — "The  treatment  is  unconventional,  but  always 
in  good  taste.  The  volumes  will  meet  with  much  favour  generally  as  lively, 
useful,  high-toned  Historical  Readers." 

Standard  Authors. 

Adapted  for  Schools. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TANGLEWOOD  TALES.     With   Notes  and  Illustra- 
tions.    160  pp.     Is.  2d. 

Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers. 

With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Life  of  the  Author,  for  Junior  Classes. 

EDINBURGH  AFTER  FLODDEN        .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE    .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3$d. 

THE  BURIAL-MARCH  OF  DUNDEE  32  pages,  2d. ;  cloth,  3|d. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  SCOTS    .        .  32  pages,  2d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

Teachers'  Aid.  —  "Capital  annotated  editions Beautifully  clear  and 

painstaking ;  we  commend  them  heartily  to  our  brother  and  sister  teachers." 

Educational  News. — "Useful  issues  of  well-known  poems The  notes 

are  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  leave  nothing  in  doubt.  For  class  purposes 
we  can  specially  recommend  these  little  books." 

School  Recitation  Books. 

BOOK      I.  32  pages        .  .  .  ,        2d. 

BOOK     II.  32  pages  ^P     >n&  *       .       ~~» ;  *      2d. 

BOOK  III.  48  pages      .^,,-,       .  .  .3d. 

BOOK    IV.  48  pages        ....        3d. 

BOOK     V.  64  pages        y,K1       .  .        ,  .        4d. 

BOOK    VI.  64  pages        .  .  .  4d. 

Schoolmistress. — "  These  six  books  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  school 
literature.  The  poems  for  each  standard  are  judiciously  chosen,  the  explanatory 
notes  and  questions  at  the  end  of  every  lesson  are  very  suitable." 
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Grammar  and  Analysis. 

BOOK     II.  24  pages  .  .  Paper,  l$d.  ;  cloth,  2^d. 

BOOK  III.  24  pages  .  .  Paper,  l£d. ;  cloth,  2£d. 

BOOK    IV.  48  pages  .  .  Paper,  2d. ;    cloth,  3d. 

BOOK     V.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 

BOOK    VI.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d. ;    cloth,  4d. 

BOOK  VII.  64  pages  .  .  Paper,  3d. ;    cloth,  4d. 

Schoolmaster. — "This  is  a  series  of  good  practical  books  whose  merits  ought 
to  ensure  for  them  a  wide  sale.  Among  their  leading  merits  are  simplicity  in 
definitions,  judicious  recapitulation,  and  abundance  of  well-selected  exercises 
for  practice." 

Teachers'  Aid.— "For  thoroughness,  method,  style,  and  high -class  work, 

commend  us  to  these  little  text-books A  practical  hand  has  impressed 

every  line  with  individuality We  are  determined  to  use  them  in  our  own 

department." 

Arithmetical  Exercises. 

BOOK        I.  ...  Paper,  l$d. ;  cloth,  2£d. 
BOOK      II.  .            .  Paper,  l£d. ;  cloth,  2^d. 
BOOK    III.  .            .            .  Paper,  2d. ;     cloth,  3d. 
BOOK    IV.  ...  Paper,  2d.  ;    cloth,  3d. 
BOOK      V.  ...  Paper,  2d.  ;    cloth,  3d. 
BOOK    VI.  ...  Paper,  2d. ;    cloth,  3d. 
BOOK   VII.  .            .            .  Paper,  3d.  ;    cloth,  4d. 
HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  for  Ex-Standard  and  Continua- 
tion Classes.  128  pp.  .            .  Paper,  6d.  ;    cloth,  8d. 

*»*  ANSWERS  may  be  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 

Schoolmaster.— "We  can  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  respecting  this  series 
of  Arithmetical  Exercises.  They  have  been  carefully  constructed.  They  are 

well  graduated,  and  contain  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  examples We 

can  recommend  the  series  to  our  readers." 

Schoolmistress.—"  Large  quantity,  excellent  quality,  great  variety,  and  good 
arrangement  are  the  characteristics  of  this  set  of  Arithmetical  Exercises." 

Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Based  on  the  ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES.    With  a  Chapter  on  WORD- BUILDING 
and  DERIVATION,  and  containing  numerous  Exercises.     New  Edition.     Is. 

Schoolmaster. — "A  very  valuable  book.  It  is  constructive  as  well  as  analytic, 
and  well-planned  exercises  have  been  framed  to  teach  the  young  student  how  to 

use  the  elements  of  his  mother-tongue A  junior  text-book  that  is  calculated 

to  yield  most  satisfactory  results. " 

Educational  Times.— "The  plan  ought  to  work  well A  decided  advance 

from  the  old-fashioned  practice  of  teaching." 
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Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Scotch  Code. 

STANDARD  IL  24  pages.  Paper,  l£d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

STANDARD  III.  32  pages.  Paper,  l^d.  ;  cloth,  2£d. 

STANDARD  IV.  56  pages.  Paper,  2£d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

STANDARD  V.  56  pages.  Paper,  2£d.  ;  cloth,  3£d. 

STANDARD  VI.  64  pages.  Paper,  3d. ;    cloth,  4d. 

Teachers'  Aid. — "These  are  thoughtfully  written  and  very  practically  con- 
ceived little  helps They  are  most  exhaustive,  and  brimming  with  examples." 

New  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

Scotch  Code. 

STANDARD       I.     32  pages  .  Paper,  l^d. ;  cloth,  2£d. 
STANDARD     II.     32  pages  .  Paper,  l|d. ;  cloth,  2£d. 
STANDARD  III.     56  pages  .  Paper,  2d.  ;    cloth,  3d. 
STANDARD    IV.     64  pages  .  Paper,  3d. ;     cloth,  4d. 
STANDARD     V.     80  pages  .  Paper,  4d. ;    cloth,  6d. 
STANDARD    VI.    80  pages  .  Paper,  4d. ;    cloth,  6d. 
HIGHER  ARITHMETIC  for  Ex-Standard  and  Continua- 
tion Classes         128  pages  .  Paper,  6d. ;    cloth,  8d. 

%*  ANSWERS  may  be  had  separately,  and  are  supplied  direct 
to  Teachers  only. 

Educational  News.— "The  gradation  of  the  exercises  is  perfect,  and  the 
examples,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  of  every  conceivable  variety.  There  is 
ample  choice  for  the  teacher  under  every  head.  We  recommend  the  series  as 
excellent  School  Arithmetics." 

Merit  Certificate  Arithmetic. 

96  pp.     Paper  cover,  6d. ;  cloth,  8d. 

Mensuration. 

128    pp.,    cloth,    Is.     Also  in    Two    Parts.     Pt.    I.,    Parallelograms   and 

Triangles.     64  pp.     Paper,  4d. ;    cloth,    6d.     Pt.    II. ,  Circles  and  Solids. 

64  pp.     Paper,  4d.  ;    cloth,  6d.     Answers  may  he   had   separately,    price 
2d.  each  Part. 

Educational  Times. — "The  explanations  are  always  clear  and  to  the  point, 
while  the  exercises  are  so  exceptionally  numerous  that  a  wide  selection  is 
offered  to  the  students  who  make  use  of  the  book." 

A  First  Book  on  Physical  Geography. 

For  Use  in  Schools.     64  pp.     4d. 

Journal  of  Education. — "This  is  a  capital  little  book,  describing  shortly 
and  clearly  the  geographical  phenomena  of  nature." 
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Manual  Instruction — Woodwork.  DESIGNED  TO  MEET  THE 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  MINUTE  OP  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT 
ON  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION.  By  GEORGE  ST  JOHN,  Undenominational 
School,  Handsworth,  Birmingham.  With  100  Illustrations.  Is. 

Blackwoods'  Simplex  Civil  Service  Copy  Books. 

By  JOHN  T.  PEARCE,  B.A.,  Leith  Academy.     Price  2d.  each. 

CONTENTS    OF    THE    SERIES. 

No.  1.  Elements,  Short  Letters,  Words, 
u    2.  Long  Letters,  Easy  Words. 
„    3.  Capitals,  Half-line  Words, 
u    4.  Text,  Double  Ruling,  Sentences. 
,,    5.  Half-Text,  Sentences,  Figures, 
u    6.  Intermediate,  Transcription,  &c. 
u    7.  Small  Hand,  Double  Ruling, 
u    8.  Small  Hand,  Single  Ruling. 
The  Headlines  are  graduated,  up-to-date,  and  attractive. 

Blackwoods'  Universal  Writing  Books. 

Have  been  designed  to  accompany  the  above  series,  and  teachers  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  use  them  as  Dictation  Copies,  because  by  them  the  learner 
is  kept  continually  writing  at  the  correct  slope,  &c.  No  1.  is  adapted  for 
LOWBR  CLASSES,  No.  2  for  HIGHER  CLASSES.  Price  2d.  each. 

Practical  Teacher. — "Our  readers  would  do  well  to  write  for  a  specimen  of 
this  book,  and  of  the  blank  exercise-books  ruled  on  the  same  principle.  They 
are  worth  careful  attention." 

School  World. — "Those  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  train  their  pupils  to 
write  in  the  style  associated  with  Civil  Service  Competitions  should  find  the 
copy-books  designed  by  Mr  Pearce  very  useful.  The  writing  is  certainly  simple  ; 
it  may,  in  fact,  be  reduced  to  four  elements,  in  which  the  pupil  is  rigorously 
exercised  in  the  earlier  books  before  proceeding  in  later  numbers  to  continuous 
writing." 

Schoolmaster. — "Those  of  our  readers  in  search  of  new  books  should  see 
these." 

Journal  of  Education. — "Aids  the  eye  and  guides  the  hand,  and  thus 
checkmates  any  bias  towards  error  in  the  slope." 


UNIVERSITY    CALENDARS. 

St  Andrews  University  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Academicus.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

St  Andrews  University  L.  L.A.  Calendar. 

Printed  and  Published  for  the  Senatus  Ac.idemicus.     Crown  8vo,  Is. 
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